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LONDON, Oct. rst, 1902. 

I publish as a frontispiece to the 

An Review this month the portrait of 
Imperial Patriot. one of the most influential and 
patriotic citizens of the Empire. 

Perhaps at the present moment there is no more 
important man in the whole of South Africa, Mr. 
Jan Hofmeyr, who for many years has been the 
trusted leader of the Africander Bond, is now on his 
way to Cape Town. He has been absent from South 
Africa for more than two years. Mr. Hofmeyr has 
always been the bogey man of the imbeciles who 
imagine that it is possible to build an empire on 
any other foundation than that of the willing 
consent of the governed. But Mr. Hofmeyr has 
been one of the few far-sighted statesmen whom 
Africa has produced, From the day he made his 
maiden speech in support of the federation of 
South Africa, when it was proposed by Lord 
Carnarvon, down to the present moment, he has 
been a pillar of strength to the Empire. No man 
did more to support Mr. Rhodes and to forward the 
idea of Imperial union than this much-abused 
Africander. It was he who in 1887 suggested at the 
Colonial Conference the possibility of using preferential 
tariffs within the Empire for the purpose of binding 
closer the links between our ocean-severed possessions. 
It was he who rendered it possible for Mr. Rhodes to 
be Prime Minister; it was he who, more than any 
other man, aided Mr. Rhodes in extending the British 
Empire to the Zambesi and northward. After the 
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raising of the siege of Kimberley, in which Mrs. 
Hofmeyr was shut up for some months, he left South 
Africa to recruit his health and that of his wife by a 
prolonged stay in Europe. Now that peace is pro- 
claimed, he has responded to the urgent appeals 
which have reached him from his fatherland, and he 
sailed with his wife for Cape Town at the beginning 
of this month. 

Mr. Hofmeyr’s return to South Africa 
coincides with the remarkable de- 
monstration of the power, the 
cohesion, and the influence of the 
Africander Bond. Thanks to the support which the 
members of the Bond have been able to render to Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, the necessary legislation has been 
passed, martial law has been abolished in Cape Colony, 
and the miserable and distracted minority of the men 
who call themselves “loyalists” because they are traitors 
to the Constitution under which they live have been 
reduced to impotence. It will now be necessary to 
extend the organisation of the Africander Bond 
throughout the whole of Africa. When the Republics 
were in existence, their own Volksraads supplied them 
with a natural and national organisation which ren- 
dered unnecessary the aid of the Bond. Now this 
famous association will takea wider range, andundertake 
the defence of the interests of all the Dutch in 
South Africa regardless of Colonial -frontiers. Its 
political ideal is clear and well defined. It exists 
for the defence of the Constitution, for the main- 
tenance of the ties which bind South Africa to the 
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Empire, and for the defeat of all the efforts to con- 
vert a free, self-governing British Colony into a 
province governed by the autocratic will of the High 
Commissioner. It is probable that Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
return to South Africa will coincide with the adoption 
by our Dutch fellow-subjects in South Africa of the fol- 
lowing political platform :—We demand, in all internal 
affairs, the same rights and privileges for our race, reli- 
gion, language and institutions as are already enjoyed 
by the French of Lower Canada; and in external 
affairs the same autonomy in relation to the Empire 
_as is enjoyed by the Dominion of Canada. No more 
—and no tss. 
The situation in South Africa 
The — urgently calls for the presence of a 
Johannesburg. Master mind in the midst of the squalid 
and bloody chaos which has been 
created by the policy of Lord Milner. We need not 
trouble ourselves much more about the Cape Colony. 
That is in the hands of Mr. Hofmeyr and of the Bond, 
by whose support the Sprigg Ministry will make thirgs 
easy, and re-establish the normal and natural condition 
of affairs. The real seat of danger is in the Transvaal 
at Johannesburg. Lord Milner is reported to have 
found that the Outlanders are likely to be as formidable 
an obstacle to the realisation of his schemes as they 
were to the political ideals of Mr. Kruger. Parodying 
Gambetta’s phrase about Clericalism, we may say, 
“Johannesburg! Voila l’ennemi!” Already the 
political helots whose grievances we used as the 
pretext for a war of conquest are forming themselves 
into a political association for asserting their rights 
and interests, with small reference to the wishes of the 
High Commissioner. We are proposing to saddle 
them with a war-debt of £100,000,000, to levy a ro per 
cent. tax on the produce of their mines, and to govern 
them by the aid of Lord Milner’s Balliol band, whom 
they are beginning to detest as heartily as they hated 
The discovery that 
we have jumped out of the frying-pan into the fire is 
never conducive to content ; and the Outlanders have 
net taken long to discover that if Paul Kruger 
chastised them with whips, the new régime will 
chastise them with scorpions. Small wonder that 
they are already discovering that Lord Milner’s little 
finger is thicker than Mr. Kruger’s loins. In 
those circumstances it is not surprising that there is 
‘a very genetal rumour that Lord Milner will soon 
come home, and be succeeded by Sir Joseph West 
Ridgway, at present permanent Under-Secretary at 
Dublin Castle. 
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“Tf you have Lord Milner in the 
saddle,” said Mr. Reitz last month, 
“for two years, you will have the 
whole of your work to do over again in South Afric:.’ 


Lord Milner’s 
Failure. 


It is not only Mr. Reitz who is saying this. Lord 
Milner’s best and oldest friends have been appalled at 
the evidence afforded by the way in which the Hizh 
Commissioner has dealt with the Boers after thcir 
surrender. It is somewhat difficult, however, to 
reconcile the sharp practice by which he endeavoured 
to force the Burghers to take the oath of allegiance, 
instead of a simple declaration of their acceptance of 
their altered status, with any code of ethics, much 
less with a high standard of public honour. It was 
admitted by Mr. Chamberlain at the Conference 
with the Boer Generals that for six weeks after the 
peace had been made at Vereeniging, .on thie 
express stipulation that there should be no demand 
for an oath of allegiance, Lord Milner continucd 
to use his powers as gaoler of the prisoners of 
war to compel them to take that oath instead of 
accepting the simple declaration which was all that 
was stipulated for in the terms of surrender. Rightly 
or wrongly, the representatives of the Boers regard 
this persistent attempt on his part to extort the oath, 
the demand for which had been explicitly abandoned, 
as an act of bad faith, which renders it impossible for 
them ever to trust Lord Milner again. Of all the 
many disappointments and disillusions of the last 
three years in South Africa, the fact that Lord Milner 
has been capable of such sharp practice is one of the 
most painful. 
Like master, like man. As Lord 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Milner persisted in attempting to 
Bad Faith. exact the oath of allegiance until 
compelled by protest from below and 
pressure from above to abandon this attempt to 
snatch a mean advantage from men who had sur- 
rendered their arms in reliance upon the good faith of 
Britain, so Mr. Chamberlain has been guilty of an 
even more flagrant act of bad faith in his dealing with 
the Boer delegates in Europe. When the terms of 
surrender were being discussed between the Boer 
Generals and Lord Kitchener, the former raised 
the question of the right of the delegates in Europe 
to return to their country after peace was declared. 
The demand was met by an explicit statement 
made by Lord Kitchener to the effect that it 
would be absurd to frame a special clause _pro- 
viding fpr the return of the delegates, as it was 
a matter 0; course they would be allowed to 
return. Lord Kitchener ridiculed the idea that 
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we could attempt to prevent their returning home 
after peace was once declared, and on the assurance 
of the Commander-in-Chief the Generals consented to 
forego their demand for the insertion of a special 
article dealing with this point. No sooner, however, 
did the commandoes lay down their arms than 
Mr. Chamberlain took it upon himself to set at 
naught the express pledge of his representative. 
Messrs. Fischer, Wolmarans and Wessels, and a great 
nunber of Boer officers and leaders, were in Europe 
in obedience to the orders of their Government. No 
law had been passed excluding them from returning 
to their own country. ‘Their right to return had 
een declared to be so that it 
absolute absurdity to insert a provision to that effect 
in the Treaty, and yet not one, of these men at the 
moment of writing has been permitted to go back to 
South Africa. What is the only conclusion which the 
Boers must draw from such an act of flagrant and 
scandalous bad faith ? What but the bitter conclusion 
that the assurances of the representatives of the 
Government are as false as dicers’ oaths, and that the 
most solemn assurances and personal pledges of 
British negotiators can be repudiated the moment it 
suits the prejudice or caprice of Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Unfortunately these two instances of 
worse than Punic faith on the part of 
the British Government and its repre- 
sentative in South Africa do not stand 
along. Last year at Middelburg, when General Botha 
negotiated with Lord Kitchener for a termination of 
the war, the question of amnesty was the rock upon 
wnich the negotiations foundered. Lord Kitchener 
agreed to an amnesty, and expressed to General 
Botha in the strongest terms his conviction that the 
Cape Dutch who had joined the Boer commandoes 
were not like ordinary rebels; they were their own 
flesh and blood, and they were entitled to an amnesty, 
and, to do Lord Kitchener justice, he did his best to 
compel Lord Milner and Mr. Chamberlain to assent 
to this indispensable condition of peace. Mr. 
Chamberlain, however, treated Lord Kitchener 
like a whipped child, scoffed at his terms of 
peace, and prolonged the war for another 
year. When the conditions of peace came to be 
discussed in May, the question of amnesty 
was again to the front. In order to induce the Boers 
to lay down their arms, Lord Kitchener, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British army, and one of the 
negotiators on behalf of the British Government, 
pledged his word to General Botha that, on returning 
to England, he would make the strongest personal 
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representations to the King in favour of the proclaim- 
ing of a complete amnesty at the time of his Corona- 
tion. Lord Kitchener did not promise that the King 
would accede to his strenuous recommendations, but 
he promised he would do his utmost to induce his 
Majesty to celebrate his Coronation by such an act of 
conciliation and of forgiveness. When General Botha 
asked that this assurance should be put in writing, 
Lord Kitchener replied that he could not do that, but 
he pledged his word as a man that he would do what 
In order that there might be no doubt 
3otha asked that it 
presence of the other 
satisfy him on_ that 
and 


he could. 
as to this assurance, General 
should be repeated in the 
Generals, and in order to 
point, Lord Kitchener repeated in clear 
emphatic terms before Lord Milner, General Smuts, 
Jotha the pledge that he would make 
On the faith of 


and General 
these representations to the King. 
this assurance, relying upon Lord Kitchener’s word 
of honour, and finding it difficult to believe that the 
King, or rather his advisers, would set at naught the 
urgent recommendations of the Commander-in-Chief, 
the Boers surrendered their arms and waited for the 
result of Lord Kitchener's recommendations. From 
that day to this nothing more has been heard on 
the subject. The Coronation has taken place, the 
amnesty has not been proclaimed, and at this moment 
thousands of Cape rebels are lying in gaol awaiting 
the arrival of a judge of the Supreme Court who is 
capable of sentencing them to disfranchisement. 

The moment 
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the Generals were 
the presence of the 
Colonial Secretary, General Botha 
reminded Lord Kitchener, who was 
also present, of this pledge, and expressed great 
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Mr. CHAMPERLAIN: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I am very glad to see you.” 


GenerAL Borua: ‘ Excellency, we speak no English. May I present 
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disappointment that nothing had been done. Lord 
Kitchener did not deny the promise, but contented 
himself with echoing the shuffling excuses of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and there the matter remains to this 
day. The Boers only asked that Lord Kitchener 
should keep his word. If he had said frankly that he 
had done so, the blame of the responsibility for the 
failure of the hopes which he had raised would 
then lie upon the advisers of the King. That 
would have been the straightforward and honest 
course to adopt. But Lord Kitchener at Downing 
Street seems to be a very different man from. Lord 
Kitchener on the veldt; and they can obtain no satis- 
faction either from him or from the Colonial Secretary, 
towhose malign influence he appears to have succumbed. 
The Terms of Surrender consisted of ten articles, 
and we have already three clear and distinct failures 
of the British Government to act either in the spirit 
or the letter of the assurances given on their behalf. 
It is not a very hopeful prospect for the future of 
our new Colonies. What would we say if, let us say, 
the Russian Government had played fast and loose 
in this fashion with the pledged word of their repre- 
sentatives ? 

Even this, however, does not exhaust 


Refusin . ae : 
to & the damning indictment which the 
Honour Boers have to bring against the 


ipts, : i 
Pes: - Colonial Secretary. By the third 


article of the treaty of peace burghers were guaran- 
teed, if they surrendered their arms, both their 
personal liberty and their property. No attempt has 
been made to carry out this stipulation so far as 
property is concerned. For be it remembered that 
the property of the burghers at the time of their sur- 
render did not consist only of the miserable remnant 
of their personal possessions which still remained in 
their hands at the close of the war. According to the 
rules of international law, which govern the operations 
of all civilised armies, private property is inviolable. 
This principle formed a recognised part of general 
international law before the meeting of the Hague 
Conference, and all that was done at the Hague in 1899 
was to give public confirmation of the rights of private 
individuals to their own private property if it were 
seized or destroyed on the plea of the necessities of war. 
In the first year of the war, when our commanders first 
invaded the Republics, they commandeered the cattle 
and crops of the Boers, paying for them sometimes. in 
ready money, but at other times, when money was scarce, 
by receipts which they assured the burghers were 
equivalent to promises to pay issued by the British 
Government in return for private property seized for 
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the use of our troops. 


justified in regarding them as an equivalent of the 
property which was taken. Will anyone venture to 
contend that these receipts or promises to pay on th: 
part of the British Government issued by its militar, 
representatives do not constitute property in ever) 
sense of the term ? A burgher, therefore, who at the end 
of the war had a British General’s receipt for a hundred 
oxen or for twenty horses had as much right to regar: 
that receipt as property as the horses and oxen them 
selves. But as soon as the rifles were out of the hands o: 
the commandoes, the whole of this property, which may 
be regarded as property in scrip, was treated as non 
existent, and the demand that full compensatio: 
should be paid for the goods thus commandeered wa: 
angrily repudiated by Mr. Chamberlain. 
But even this is not the worst of it. 
When the war continued, our Generals 
at the front ceased to give receipts 
for the property which they took. 
This was in flagrant violation of the principle of 
international law which is specifically defined in 
Article 52 of the Hague Convention. The right of 
the Boers, however, to receive payment for the 
property which was destroyed or commandeered 
was not in any way impaired by the fact that our 
Generals refused to give receipts. But even that 
is not all. In the later stages of the war our military 
authorities, apparently anticipating the demand for 
payment on the receipts regularly issued when the war 
began, are accused of sending round and extorting the 
surrender of all the receipts which they could trace, in 
order that they might be destroyed, so as to render it 
impossible for the Boers to prove their claim upon the 
British Government! But this conduct, which is 
worthy more of the inmates of a thieves’ kitchen than 
the representatives of a great Christian civilised Power, 
while it covers us with infamy before the civilised 
world, in no way invalidates the right of the 
Boers under international law to regard as property 
their claim for compensation for goods commandeered. 
Of course the moment the burghers 
shoe” Owe became British subjects they lost all 
international status, but by Article 3 
of the Treaty of Peace they acquired 
a treaty right to all the property of which they 
were possessed under international law at the 
moment of surrender. Now as we have burnt out 
these Republics in flagrant violation of the provisions 
made at the Hague for the conduct of civilised war- 
fare, we destroyed private property. which General 
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Botha estimates at the value of £50,000,000. The 


cattle in the Orange Free State alone, without reckon- 
ing anything for buildings, were estimated, according 
to the late census returns, at £6,000,000. As thirty 
thousand farmsteads have been burnt down, and some 
twenty towns and villages like Ermelo have been 
sacked and burnt, it is likely enough that General 
Botha’s estimate is not excessive. According to 
international law we owe the Boers the value of 
the property that we have burnt, stolen or other- 
wise destroyed, whether it be £50,000,000 or 
£15,000,000. If this be not so, then inter- 
national law is a farce, and the Hague Con- 
vention, which we signed only three years ago, is a 
fraud. We cannot marvel that the Boers, even with all 
their experience of our duplicity, should shrink from 
believing that we were guilty of a colossal act of 
national hypocrisy when we declared in 1899 that no 
private property shall be seized or destroyed, and that 
if on the plea of the necessities of war such property 
has been appropriated, it must be restored at the close 
of war, and indemnities paid for the same. If no 
compensation is paid, then the first experience of our 
new subjects of British honour and British honesty 
can hardly make them enthusiastically loyal to the 
Sovereign who claims their allegiance. 
The Boer Generals came home to 
The £3,000,000 discuss with Mr. Chamberlain the 
“Free Grant.” interpretation of the terms of peace. 
This was the more necessary because 
the terms of surrender which they were compelled 
to sign varied in one or two most important points 
from those which had been agreed upon with Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Milner. When our representatives 
on the spot who knew the circumstances drew up 
what they considered to be a satisfactory treaty of 
peace, they made provision for meeting the financial 
necessities of the case, which differed vitally from those 
which Mr. Chamberlain insisted upon imposing upon 
the Boers at the point of the bayonet. According 
to the terms agreed upon with Lord Kitchener and 
Lord Mi!ner, the British Government undertook to 
discharge the liabilities which the Boer Governments 
hati entered into with various private persons by the 
issue of notes and by the giving of receipts for goods 
which had been commandeered. ‘The Boers repre- 
sented that £ 3,000,000 would not adequately fulfil 
these obligations, which we were bound in honour to 
meet, seeing that we had taken over all the assets of 
the State. Lord Kitchener and Lord Milner admitted 
that this might be so, but refused to increase the 
grant for that purpose, providing that should the Boer 
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liabilities amount to more than £ 3,000,000 they had 
to be reduced fro rata. They further provided that a 
loan without interest should be made to the Boers for 
the purpose of restoring them to their homes and 
providing them with stock, implements, etc., which 
might be necessary to enable them to live and thrive 
in the land which they had reclaimed from the 
wilderness, 

When the articles reached Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary 
insisted upon making alterations 
which radically affected their value. The £ 3,000,000 
grant, instead of being, as it was in the original draft, 
a fund to be devoted solely to the discharge of the 
Boer liabilities in the shape of notes and receipts for 
goods commandeered, was represented as a free grant 
to be made in the first case for the restoration of the 
Boers to their farms and the supply of stock, imple- 
ments, etc. It was also to be devoted to meeting 
the obligations which Lord Kitchener and Lord 
Milner recognised would probably exceed the 
total sum of £3,000,000. If necessary, a further 
loan might be granted for two years without 
interest, and after that to bear interest at 3 
per cent. The immediate result of this change was 
to mislead the public both at home and in Africa, 
to introduce an element of mystification into the 
matter, and to convert a loan without interest into 
one which would bear 3 per cent. after the second 
year. The Boers did not understand the meaning of 
the change, but they were not allowed to discuss it or 
object to it. It was forced down their throats, with 
the ultimatum that the terms offered by Mr. Chamber- 
lain must be accepted without alteration or modifica- 
tion, or the war would immediately recommence. In 
these circumstances they yielded, and came to London 
to ask what it meant. On applying for an interview 
with Mr. Chamberlain they were peremptorily told 
that he had no power to reopen the question of the 
grants of money and loans, and that if they wished to 
see him they must accept the conditions which he laid 
down upon this and other matters. The Generals, 
having no option, accepted his conditions, and had their 
interview. They told him that they looked to him for 
help, and that the £3,000,000 would not be at all 
adequate to help their people. Mr. Chamberlain im- 
mediately said that he thought it better not to enter 
into discussion in detail upon points of that kind. 
“We have done more than, I think, was expected of 
us, and we have done all that we can afford to do, 
and I think it would be undesirable that the Generals 
should press us any further in the matter, either now 
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or in writing.” Having the door shut in their faces 
in this peremptory fashion, the Boers did not press 
Mr. Chamberlain further. They left the Colonial 
Office, and the question as to what amount of money 
Mr. Chamberlain was prepared to lend could not be 
discussed in face of his refusal to allow them to touch 
upon the matter either in speech or in writing. 
Thoroughly disheartened, they re- 
oe turned to Holland, believing that 
Manifesto. . Mr. Chamberlain had refused to do 
anything for them. They have been 
much criticised because, in face of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
refusal to discuss the matter, they had not pressed 
him with questions about the loan. The reason 
why they did not do so was because they understood 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s words and manner that he 
would refuse to listen to any representations that they 
might have to make. The question was closed, and, 
as they themselves phrased it, the door was shut in 
their faces, They therefore determined upon an 
appeal to the charity of the world, and drew up a 
manifesto in which for the first time, over signatures 
which even the British Jingo had learned to respect, 
they made known the extent of the devastation 
which their country had suffered at our hands, stating 
that for the present all relief had been denied them 
by Mr. Chamberlain, and they must therefore appeal 
to their sympathisers for help to save their widows 
and orphans from starvation. As might be expected, 
this authoritative statement in outline of the devasta- 
tion which, contrary to all the rules of war, we had 
inflicted upen the territory which we had overrun, 
sent the war party in England frantic. When you 
have been parading before the world as an almost 
celestial embodiment of generosity and humanity, 
you can hardly be expected to smile pleasantly when 
the fraudulent pretence is exposed and the truth is 
displayed in all its naked deformity. The Generals 
were abused and threatened on one side, and on the 
other were severely criticised for assuming that, when 
Mr. Chamberlain told them that the Government had 
done all that they could do in the matter of assistance, 
and they must not discuss either by word or by 
writing the question of any further assistance, he meant 
what he said. 
“Why have you ignored the terms 
Question of the loan?” said friendly critics 
of “Are you too proud to accept a 
Kgrnes loan?” God forbid! The Boers 
would be only too glad to secure the indispensable 
fands by loan or by, any other means. What they 
felt was that if Mr. Chamberlain had meant to make 
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an adequate loan he would have seized the oppor- 
tunity of reminding them of the second clause of the 
tenth Article of the Terms of Surrender, and assured 
them that the Government would make a prompt 
and adequate advance of as many millions as were 
necessary to reinstate them on the land. As he not only 
refrained from doing so, but peremptorily closed the 
discussion, it was difficult to see what other resource 
they had than to appeal to the charity of Europe and 
America. This appeal, before the Manifesto was 
printed, met with generous response from Mr. Phipps, 
Mr. Carnegie’s partner and old friend, who headed 
the subscription list by the handsome donation 
of £20,000, which General Botha acknowledged 
in a letter which, to quote Lord Kitchener’s phrase 
on another occasion, “showed very good feeling.” 
The Generals, however, have no intention of allowing 
the matter to rest where it is. If, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s apologists in the press assume, he is ready to 
make the loan, they will afford him an opportunity of 
stating his intentions in this matter. If he proves to 
be as little to be trusted in the matter of the loan as 
he has been in the other questions, then the appeal to 
Europe and America will be prosecuted in a much 
more energetic spirit than is foreshadowed in the 
Manifesto. In that case, the Generals will have to 
say, however reluctantly, that the British Government 
has broken faith with them, that it has cheated 
them out of their property, and, after trampling on 
the rules of civilised warfare, it refuses to meet 
its obligations or carry out the terms of the treaty. 
It is pleasant to turn from this hideous 
The story of fraud, treachery, and sancti- 


— monious hypocrisy to recall the 
M. de Staal. brighter memories which are asso- 


ciated with the name of M. de Staal, 
for eighteen years Russian Ambassador in London, 
who will live in history as the President of the Hague 
Conference. M. de Staal is now an old man well 
stricken in years, who has richly earned the right to 
spend his remaining days in dignified and honourable 
retirement. He served his own country faithfully, but 
he has been an even greater benefactor to Great 
Britain. Time and again during ‘his tenure of office 
the relations between Russiaand England have been 
so strained that a less patient, good-tempered, genial 
occupant of the Embassy in Chesham Place might 
have involved the world in war. Anyone more unlike 
the traditional Russian diplomatist could ‘not be 
imagined. M. de Staal was straightforward, honest, 
truthful, and frank. From the King downwards, every- 
one who knew him entertained for him a sincere 
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M. de Staal. 


personal affection, the intensity of which depended 
solely upon the opportunity they had of understanding 
his character. In the crowning moment of his life, 
when he was chosen by the Tsar to preside over the 
Peace Conference at the Hague, he found himself in 
new and most unaccustomed surroundings, but he 
played his part with signal skill, unfailing good humour, 
and inexhaustible patience. It was a worthy close of 

a long and singularly useful career. 
At the moment of writing the name 
The of M. de Staal’s successor has not 

New Russian ae 

Ambassador, been officially announced. Report 
has it that the Tsar will send Count 
Benckendorf, who for some years past has repre- 
sented the Russian Court at Copenhagen. The ties 
between Petersburg and Copenhagen are so close that 
the Russian Minister at Copenhagen is necessarily 
brought into closer contact with the Imperial Court 
than Ministers in other capitals. Unlike M. de Staal, 
Count Benckendorf speaks English perfectly. He is 
well known at our Court, and is said to have a charming 
He is believed to be not very enthusiastic 
about the Hague Conference ; but then that may be 
due to the fact that the Benckendorfs are a somewhat 
military family, and therefore not naturally much 
enamoured of Peace Conferences. The relations 
between Russia and England are fortunately not very 
strained at the present moment, but as long as it is a 
fixed idea of German foreign policy to prevent any 
cordial entenfe between Petersburg and London, it 
would be unwise to count confidently upon a con- 
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We may, however, 





tinuance of the present calm. 
hope for the best, and we can wish Count. Benckendorf, 
or whoever may be sent to Chesham Place, no better 
luck than that there should descend upon him the 
Elijah’s mantle of his predecessor. 

The month of September was remark- 


* The 
Political Outlook. 


able because of the entire absence. of 
any speech by any important political 
man on either side. Legislators have bee 
their holiday, knowing that in the middle of October 
their noses will be once more to the grindstone. But 
although the political platform has been silent, the 
agitation against the Education Bill has grown and 


1 enjoying 


deepened to such an extent that even Sir Witiam 
Walrond, the late Government Whip, has not hesitated 
publicly to declare that some compromise must be 
made if the Bill is to be got through. If they 
refuse the late Whip’s advice, they will either have 
to drop their Bill or attempt,.to force it through by 
a rigorous employment of the closure. It is difficult to 
see which alternative would have the more damagi. g 
effect upon the position of the Ministry. The general 
expectation seems to be that, whatever happens this 
session, Ministers will be so weakened that a dissolu- 
tion early next year is very probable. ‘The Opposi- 
tion is united and enthusiastic, and makes no secret 
of its determination to use all the opportunities of 
debate that are allowed by the rules of the House for 
thoroughly discussing and amending every clause of 
the Bill. If they do this, they can easily protract the 
debate until Christmas. To defeat these tactics 
Mr. Balfour may attempt to force the Bill through by 
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The Confidence Trick. 


you’ve no 


I gave you that vote for the sodgers ; 
Pil take 


You just give it to me back again. 


Miner: “ Hi, there! 
right to give it to the passon. 
care how I trust you next time.’ 

Mr. Chamberlain at the General (Khaki) Election of 1900 assured the 
Staffordshire miners that they could vote Unionist without hurt to their 
Liberalism on domestic questions, since the sole issue was conce:ned with 
the war.—See Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Uckfield, October, 1900. 
















the unsparing use of the closure... But his followers 
are not by any means so much in love with the Bill 
as to.accord unwavering support to such a high-handed 
measure, Failing closure, the Bill must either be 
dropped or transformed. 
Speculation in political quarters runs 
The : ae 
Calculations Somewhat on these lines. If Minis- 
of ters amend the Bill so as to induce 
Tey ena. « the Opposition to assent to its passing, 
they must alienate the only section of their supporters 
that cares anything about it. If they drop it, their 
prestige is gone. If they use the closure, they will 
subject the allegiance of their wavering supporters 
to such a strain as to weaken them almost as much as 
if they abandoned it. In those circumstances the 
Ministry is likely to fall in the next six months. The 
Liberals will be summoned to form a Cabinet, and 
the Unionists will do all in their power to post- 
pone a dissolution for a twelvemonth. In that 
time they calculate that the new Administration 
will be discredited by the misfortunes and 
disasters which are ,certain to accrue from the 
damnosa hereditas which Mr. Chamberlain has 
left them in South Africa. When the dissolution 
takes place, the Unionist Opposition will go to the 
country against the Administration, alleging that all 
the misfortunes have happened owing to the change 
of Government, and Mr, Chamberlain may be relied 
upon to do his best to secure a majority which will 
lead to the instalment of a Chamberlain Administration. 
To defeat these tactics it is argued that the true course 
for the Liberals to adopt would be to form an Adminis- 
tration and appeal to the country at once. There is 
little doubt in the present temper of the constituencies 
what the result would be. Mr. Balfour has no mandate 
from the country of any kind; the present majority 
was elected solely upon the war issue; and peace 
being now declared, the majority has no moral 
support, and the sooner we have a dissolution the 
better. 
The meetings of the great Noncon- 


The formist bodies, notably the Congre- 
Nonconformist 2 ; ‘ ; 
Revolt. gationalist and Baptist Unions, have 


made it clear that if the Bill is forced 
through as it stands, a considerable number of earnest, 
even if mistaken, ratepayers in all parts of the country 
will take joyfully the distraining of their goods, and 
face the penalty of imprisonment rather than consent 
to pay rates for what they regard as a new Church 
rate. This, of course, is rebellion—the rebellion of 
passive resistance. It is not a policy which can be 
adopted by any man or any party responsible for the 
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government of the country ; but the right to resort to 


it lies at the foundation of all our liberties, The right 
of the State to compel payment of rates or taxes is in 
this country always strictly confined to those frontiers 


which are not accurately defined, but which, for 


practical purposes, may be said to consist of an 
invisible line which, if crossed, will compel loyal 
and law-abiding citizens to go to prison. rather than 
pay the money. It is so unpleasant to go to prison, 
and so disagreeable to have your goods distrained 
upon, that the State usually has a fairly free hand 
and can do pretty much as it pleases ; but when once 
the line is crossed, its actions can be paralysed with 
the greatest ease. We should be paying Church rates 
to this day if it had not been for the persistent, 
obstinate refusal of a mere handful of men, probably 
not numbering more than a score, who made the 
collection of a Church rate the occasion for an 
appeal to this /¢ima ratio of passive resistance. 
While Sacramentarians, Catholic 
The Real and Anglican, are compelling the 
Education Problem. Government to risk its existence 
upon an effort to give the necessary 
sectarian atmosphere to secular education, the repre- 
sentatives of science have been meeting at Belfast to 
remind the nation of what is the real educational 
problem. Professor Dewar, whose knighthood is said 
to have gone by mistake to his whiskey-making name- 
sake, presided over the meeting of the British 
Association at Belfast, and in his inaugural address 
he took occasion to emphasise the grave peril 
in which we stand by subordinating educational 
efficiency to sectarian controversy. I quote 
elsewhere the most salient passages of his 
address, in which he contrasted the superior 
organisation of Germany for training in applied 
chemistry with that which exists in this country. “The 
German population had reached a point of general 
training and specialised equipment which it will take 
us two generations of hard and intelligently directed 
educational work to attain.” The same lesson was 
insisted upon by other speakers who followed him. 
Professor Perry, Professor Armstrong, and Dr. Cannan 
expressed themselves on our educational deficiencies 
in terms which the Zimes summarises, with fair 
accuracy, as amounting to a combined declaration of 
opinion that education properly so-called scarcely 
exists in our country at all; that we are losing and 
wasting millions annually for the lack of it, and many 
other things far more precious than millions, such as 
the art of living in the world with an intelligent per- 
ception of its laws, moral, economical, and physical, 
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Yet notwithstanding all their speeches, the fate of the 
Education Bill will probably be decided much more 


on sectarian than on educatio 


Lord Dud- 

The : 

Government Ley has 

and taken up 
Ireland. 


his quarters 
as Viceroy at Dublin 
Castle ; but something more 
than a change of Viceroy 
will be necessary to deliver 
the Government from their 
Irish difficulties. After seven 
years, during which they 
have had Ireland in the 
hollow of their hand, our 
strong Unionist Ministers 
have succeeded in pleasing 
nobody. The landlords and 
the old garrison party are 
more angry with them than 
the Irish Nationalists. Mr. 
Wyndham has proclaimed 
Dublin under the Crimes 
Act, although the city is 
admittedly almost crimeless, 
The Corporation by 40 votes 
to 6 has protested against 
the application of coercion 
to the capital of the country, 
and a great mass meeting 
in the Phoenix Park has 
shown that popular feeling 
is deeply aroused on the 
question., But this belated 
display of vigour in the old 
sense is far from satisfying 
the partisans of law and 
order. The Duke of Aber- 
corn has solemnly reminded 
them of the awful conse- 
quences which follow their 
neglect of the warnings of 
tthe Irish Loyalists, and Mr. 
Wyndham, by way of show- 
ing energy, is prosecuting 
the newspapers and threaten- 
ing to clap Irish members of 
Parliament into gaol. 
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nal issues, 


support of the Education Bill. 
pity the miseries of a poor Government that is torn in 
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It is impossible not to 


twain between its desire to punish Irish members for 














Photograph by) 


His claws are clipped in that 
direction, however, by the imperative necessity of 
keeping the Irish Nationalists at Westminster in full 
force -in order that. their votes may be availabie in 











[Fradelle and Young. 


Professor Dewar. 


their acts in Ireland, and at 
the same time to count upon 
their votes in the lobbies 
of the House of Commons. 
The Zimes is very angry, 
and declares that British 
statesmen, with the best in- 
tentions and apparently the 
clearest views, no sooner go 
over to Ireland than they 
seem to slip down at once 
into the quagmire of a futile 
and vacillating eclecticism. 
Surely, if British statesmen 
have been tried and found 
wanting in Ireland, would it 
not be well to allow Irish 
statesmen a chance of govern: 
ing their own country ? 

It would 
seem as if 
President 
Roosevelt’s 
bold defiance of precedent 
in taking the stump has beer 
rewarded by brilliant success 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Victory. 


It is now reported that the 
old men of the party machine 
have capitulated to the young 
man at the White House, 
and that Mr. Roosevelt will 
be nominated as the Repub- 
lican candidate at the next 
Presidential election. This 
is all the more remarkable 
because he has been unable 
to complete his programme 
owing to a collision with a 
trolley-car which killed the 
attendant who travelled with 
him to secure his safety, and 
caused. Mr. Roosevelt coni:- 
sions which led to the growth 
of an abscess below the knee. 
This compelled him to return 


to Washington before he had completed his tour. 
Fortunately the abscess seems to be healing all 
right, and neither Mr. Roosevelt nor the country has 
probably suffered from the curtailment of his campaign. 
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It had already secured its chief end, and it is with 
speeches as with roast beef—enough is as good as a 
feast. 
The autumn manceuvres of the 
The German Army, which ‘ are being 
German Autumn . ° 
Maneuvres. held this year in Poland, have 
passed off without any sensational 
incident. Lord Roberts, Mr. Brodrick, General 
_ Kelly-Kenny, and General French attended the scene 
of mimic war. ‘These soldiers, fresh from the realities 
of warfare in South Africa, must have smiled in their 
sleeves at the puerility of the imposing display which 
took place when the Kaiser, placing himself at the 
head of his cavalry brigades, led several thousand 
men for four miles in what was supposed to be a 
smashing charge upon the enemy’s flank. In 
real war every saddle would have been empty 
long before the foremost files had got within 
eight hundred yards of the enemy’s position. 
Any general who attempted such a charge as that 
which the Emperor conducted in person would deserve 
to be shot by court-martial for throwing away his men. 
Soldiers, however, even when they are emperors, cling 
to the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war, 
and it will take them some time before they realise 
that however magnificent great massed cavalry charges 
may be, it is not the real business of modern war. 
The lesson which the late M. de Bloch spent the last 
years of his life in impressing upon the world is 
gradually gaining universal acceptance, but it is odd that 
the Kaiser, who prides himself so much upon being 
up-to-date, should cling to methods of warfare which are 
as much an anachronism as the use of the bowand arrow. 
The bitter lesson which we have been 
taught by experience in South Africa 
as to what a journalist may do when 
he is made High Commissioner, will 
probably stand in the way of editorial promotion to 
administrative offices for some time to come. France 
is learning a similar lesson in a somewhat similar way, 
M. Camille Pelletan, the newly-appointed Minister 
of Marine, first made his mark as a brilliant leader- 
writer in the Parisian newspapers. Unfortunately the 
habit of pungent political discourse in which he 
had indulged for years in the office of his news- 
paper appears to have set up a habit too strong to 
be controlled. No longer able to use his pen, he has 
given free rein to his tongue, and his speeches at 
Ajaccio and Bizerta have created mild consternation 
throughout Europe. In Ajaccio he had the incredible 
folly to allude to the fact that the port which he pro- 
posed to fortify and defend aimed straight at the heart 


Journalists 


as 
Ministers. 
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of Italy, and at Bizerta he spoke with equal indiscretion 
as to the immense importance of that arsenal to French 
naval power in the Mediterranean. In spite of Gibraltar 





and Malta 
France, h« 
said, from 


Bizerta, Tou 
lon and Cor- 
sica, could 
keep an open 
gate between 
the two halves 
of the Medi- 
terranean. 
This may be 
all very true ; 
but to blare it 
in the ears of 
Great Britain 
and Italy was 
surely unneces- 
sary. M. Del- 
cassé was 
naturally furi- 
. ous, and the 
Prime Minister took occasion publicly to discount the 
blazing indiscretions of his new-fledged journalist- 
Minister. Newspaper men should be satisfied with 
the amount of mischief they can do in their news- 
papers, without indulging in the journalistic habit when 
they become Ministers. 

Tsars make speeches so seldom, not 
once in twelve months as a general 
rule, that considerable interest has 
been excited by the series of speeches 
which Nicholas II. found it necessary to address last 
month to the representatives of the nobles, Zemstvos, 
and peasants who were assembled to meet him at 
Kursk. The Emperor had gone down to attend the 
annual Russian manceuvres which were held in the 
neighbourhood, and his presence in the midst of the 
provinces which have recently been the scene of 
something resembling a sacguerie was utilised for the 
purpose of enabling the representatives of the various 
classes of his subjects to hear from the Imperial lips 
the Tsar’s word of command. The general tenor of 
his discourses was Conservative, as might be expected. 
He. told the landowners that the system of landed 
estates had for ages been the mainstay of order and 
morality in Russia, and that its maintenance would 
be the object of his constant solicitude. To the 
Zemstvos he spoke of the importance of the unifica- 














Silhouette.) [Paris. 
Pelletan and André, Enfants 
Terribles, 

In future they must bz kept under restraint. 


The 
Tsar’s Speech. 
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tion of various local authorities, and of devoting their 
attention to local questions of an economic character 
—a remark which was probably intended to intimate 
that the cobbler should stick to his last, and not 
venture to meddle with matters that lie outside his 
sphere. 

The most important speech, however, 
was that which he addressed to the 
elders of the villages in the various 
Governments, who were summoned 
to attend at the house of the Governor of Kursk to 
be admonished by their Tsar. Referring to the action 
of the peasants who had plundered estates in provinces 
of Poltava and Kharkoff, he declared that the culprits 
would meet with the punishment which they had 
deserved, and that the authorities would not in future 
allow such disturbances to “Of that I am 
Quoting his father’s words at the time of his 
‘ Listen to your local 
rumours. 


His Advice 
to 
the Peasants. 


occur. 
sure.” 


coronation, he said: 


nobility and do not believe nonsensical 


Remember,” he added, “that a man gets rich not 
by seizing the property of others, but by honest 
labour and thrift, and by living according to 
the commandments of God,’—a remark which 


may be charitably interpreted as meaning that this 
which ought to be the order of society in general, 
did hold good of peasant society in particular. For 
plundering estates, as the rioters had done, was the 
road not to riches, but to Siberia. “ Repeat,” said the 
Tsar, “all that I have said to you to the other people 
in your villages, and tell them further that I will not 
leave their real needs unheeded.” That the Emperor 
will do the best he can to fulfil his promise everyone 
knows, that he will be able to do so when the real 
needs are so clamant, and the needy ones are numbered 
by millions, is matter upon which there is, to say the 
least, considerable room for doubt, 
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One of the most remarkable of living 
General Booth’s Englishmen, General Booth, the head 
of the Salvation Army, left England 
at the end of last month for a pro- 
longed tour of thirty thousand miles through North 
America. He will travel from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, addressing two hundred and fifty meet- 
ings in all the 
great towns 
which lie along 
the line of route. 
He expects to 
be back in five 
months, and then 


Departure. 








im- 
mediately _ start 
upon an equally 


will almost 


extended tour 
through Europe 
and Asia. The 
marvellouyg 
energy and- ac 
tivity of Mr. 


Gladstone in his 
Midlothian days 























General Booth. is thrown into 
the shade by the 
world-wide campaign of General Booth. Notwith- 


standing his frequent absence from home, the Army 
continues to flourish under the able administration of 
his eldest son, Mr. Bramwell Booth. According to 
the figures quoted at his farewell meeting at Exeter 
Hall, the Army is now established in forty-seven 
countries and colonies, where it has eight thousand 
stations served by fourteen thousand officers, male and 
who devote the whole of their time to its 
It would be difficu't to find any parallel to 


female, 
work. 
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General Bosth’s American Tour. 
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the growth of this gigantic organisation, which was 
but a thing of yesterday, and to-day is an influence 
making for righteousness in every part of the 
world. 
We seem really to be at last on the 
Santos-Dumont verge of the conquest of the air. 
Outdone, : 
Last month, almost without any 
preliminary trumpeting, an intrepid 
young English aéronaut, who had built himself an 
airship in which the propeller is fixed at the bow, not 
at the stern, started from the Crystal Palace one fine 
day, and succeeded in making an aérial flight 
across London, landing safely in the neighbourhood of 
Harrow. During his flight he appears to have had 
his machine under perfect control. He executed 
numerous evolutions, circling round and round in the 
air like a huge bird, sailing both with, against and 
across the wind with as much ease as if, instead of being 
in mid heaven above London, he had been in a yacht 
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on the Solent. Mr. Stanley Spencer was naturally much 
elated by his success, and maintains that it is only a 
question of increasing the lifting power of the balloon 
and the driving power of his engines in order to 
navigate the air with ease and safety even against a 
strong breeze. 

Considerable surprise has been occa 


= sioned in the diplomatic world by 
n e P 
Réumanin. the action taken by the American 


Cabinet in reference to the com- 
plaints of the Jews in Roumania. It is not likely 
to do the Jews much good; but it is an interesting 
reminder of the fact that the Government at Washing- 
ton is showing a disposition to take a hand in the 
affairs of the Old World. By the Treaty of Berlin 
it was enacted that the Roumanians should treat the 
Jews within their frontiers in accordance with the 
principles of modern civilisation. The Americans 
were not a party to the Berlin Treaty; but as they 
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The Mellin Flying Machine under way. 


are somewhat incommoded by the arrival of many 
impecunious Jews from Roumania at their seaports, 
they have addressed an appeal to the signatories 
of the Beriin Treaty, asking whether something should 
not be done to secure for the Jews the rights which they 
are supposed to be guaranteed by the Treaty of Berlin. 
The Roumanians are naturally very indignant, and 
protest that there is no truth in the allegations made as 
to the ill-treatment of the Jews. The Roumanian 
Government deny that the exodus of the Jews from 
Roumania was due to legislation. Bad harvests, and 
not oppressive laws, have driven the Jews to seek anew 
home beyond the seas. There is thus a dispute as to 
a question of fact, but there is little reason to doubt 
that the Jews have much to complain of. They are 
not popular in the Eastern lands where they most 
congregate. It is doubtful, however, whether any 
good will follow from diplomatic notes. The ex- 
perience of the Armenians is not very reassuring on 
this point. Note that at the last competition for 
intermediate County Council scholarships in London, 
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out of 330 candidates, Selig Brodetski, son of a Russian 
Jew pedlar, who has settled in Spitalfields, came out 
at the head of all the competitors. 


The death of the Queen of the 


The Death 


of Belgians last month called public 

the Queen . ct ; 
of attention to the differences which 
the Belgians. unhappily prevail in the Belgian 


Royal Family. Although King Leopold is popularly 
credited with having an indefinite number of ille- 
gitimate sons, he had only one daughter born in 
wedlock, and when this daughter, Princess Clementina, 
now Countess 
Lonyay, came to 
weep by her 
mother’s bier, the 
King refused to 
enter the room 
until his daughter 
was removed, an 
exercise of 
parental author- 
ity which had 
the result of pro- 
ducing a kind of 
semi-popular de- 
monstration in 
favour of a prin- 
cess not other- 
wise a popular 
idol, In six 
months King 
Leopold will be 
free to marry 
again. He is nowa man of sixty-seven. Although 
he is not what may be called a marrying man, it is 
thought he would not hesitate to marry again if only 
for the chance of having an heir who would deprive 
the nephew of the right of succession to the Belgian 
throne. With the exception of the Kaiser, the reign- 
ing Sovereigns of Europe are singularly lacking in 
male heirs. The King of Spain is not married; the 
King of Belgium has no son; the Queen of Holland, 
like the Empress of Russia, has been rather cruelly 
disappointed this year in the hopes of producing an 
heir to the throne; the Emperor of Austria has no 
children; the King of Italy has only a daughter, 
while the King of Servia is childless. 





























The late Queen of the Belgians. 





MOWBRAY HOUSE 


“AT HOMES.” 





Mr. and Mrs. Stead will be ‘‘At Home’”’ for all the friends, 


subscribers, ‘‘helpers,’’ and 


correspondents of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews’? who may find it convenient to call at the 
office, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C., every Friday afternoon from four 


to six. 
specially welcome. 





All friends from the provinces, colonies, or countries beyond the sea will be 
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CHIEF EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Sept. 1.—A supplement to the Dubin Gazette contains pro- 
clamations extending the Crimes Act to a further number of 
counties and boroughs in Ireland ... The ‘Trades Union Con- 
gress opens its thirty-fifth annual congress at the Holborn 
Town Hall, London ... The Scottish Horse on their return from 
Africa are entertained at luncheon by the Edinburgh Corpora- 
tion ....The Cape Assembly goes into Committee on the 
General Indemnity Bill ... A violent gale is experienced on the 
coast of Cape Colony ; seventeen sailing vessels and three tugs 
are driven ashore at Port Elizabeth ... Sir Wilfrid Laurier is 
entertained at a banquet in Paris ... A Congress opens at 
Antwerp under the Presidency of the Belgian Minister of Justice 
to consider improvements in the treacment of the insane ... 
Mount Pelée is again in violent eruption ; two hundred lives are 
lost ... The Annual Conference of the Institute of Journalists 
opens at Birmingham ... Arbitration of the dispute between the 
Newfoundland Government and Mr, Reid, public works con- 
tractor, begins at St. John’s ... The Russian Minister of 
Education withdraws the decree forbidding the admittance of 
Jews to the Universities. 


Sept. 2.—The Duke of Connaught is appointed Colonel of 
the Army Service Corps ... Lords Mount-Stephen and Strath- 
cona give an endowment producing £16,000 per annum to King 
.Edward’s Hospital Fund A deputation from the loyal 
Dutch wait on the Governor at Cape Town to present the reso- 
lution carried by them at Paarl; Sir Gordon Sprigg, who is 
present, censures the deputation for waiting on the Governor 
‘instead of on Ministers ... Sir A, Lawley arrives at Pretoria. ... 
The rainfall in India continues well distributed ... The 
‘ Armenian Patriarch at Kum Kapu announces that the Iradé just 
issued abolishes the restrictions on Armenian prosperity ... The 
German Emperor, at Posen, announces that the Military Radius 
Law which confined that city is abolished ... Mr. Steadman 
delivers his Presidential Address to the Trades Union Congress 
opened in London. 


Sept. 3.—The German Emperor and Empress are present at 
a grand parade of the 5th Army Corps at Posen ... President 
Roosevelt meets with a serious carriage accident near Pittsfield, 
Mass.; he escapes with slight injury, while two men who 
accompanied him are killed ... Owing to storms and heavy 
rains Belfast is completely flooded ... Direct labour representa- 
tion in Parliament is discussed at the Trades Congress .:. The 
Cape Parliament passes the third reading of the General 
Indemnity Bill, and resumes the consideration of the Parlia- 
mentary Indemnity Bill. 


Sept. 4.—Mr. Brodrick, Secretary for War, with Lord Roberts 
and other officers, leaves London for Berlin to attend the German 
Military Manoeuvres ... Mr. White, United States Ambassador 
at Berlin, notifies to his-Government his desire to retire on com- 
pleting his seventieth year. Dr. D. J. Hill is nominated his 
successor ... A Parliamentary paper is issued which states the 
total number of troops sent to or raised in South Africa, from 
August Ist, 1899, to the end of the war, to have been 448,435 ... 
A colliery disaster takes place in South Wales at Abertysswg, 
in which sixteen lives are lost. 

Sept. 5.—Mr. Chamberlain, accompanied by Lord Kitchener 
and others, receives the Boer Generals at the Colonial Office ... 
An important decision takes place in the Cape Parliament on a 
motion moved by a private member to enquire into the emolu- 
ments and position of teachers; the Ministry and Progressives 
are,outvoted by 14 votes. The Cape Legislative Council discuss:s 
the question of Martial Law ... Forest fires in Greece cause 
great destruction of forests in that country ... A colliery in the 
Forest. of Dean is flooded ; seven men are entombed .,. The 
commercial treaty with China, negotiated by Sir J. Mackay, is 
signed. 


3c 


Sept. 6.—Mr. Chamberlain has a private interview of an hour’s 
duration with General Botha ... Two transports bringing 2,400 
officers and men arrive from Africa at Southampton ... The 
Trades Union Congress concludes its sitting!in the Holborn 
Town Hall, London ... A serious tram-car accident occurs in 
Glasgow ; thirty persons injured ... The Penrhyn quarrymen on 
strike hold a mass meeting and pass a resolution regretting that 
Lord Penrhyn has declined to accept the services of either Mr. 
Balfour or Lord Rosebery as conciliators ... Mr. Seddon leaves 
London to return to New Zealand ... The Haitian gunboat 
Crite & Pierot is sunk by the German cruiser Panther. 

Sept. 8.—A Reuter telegram from Simla says it is expecte:! 
that the expense of the Delhi Durbar will not exceed £190,000 

Russia demands that Turkey shall allow four unarme: 
torpedo boats to pass through the Dardanelies. The financia! 
condition of Turkey is in a very critical condition .... Th 
transport Jova leaves Madras for South Africa with 1,300 
Boers. 


Sept. 9.—The Boer Generals leave London on their retur 
to the Continent ... Two meetings take place at Cape Tow: 
between Sir Gordon Sprigg and the Progressives without result, 
as the Premier refused to move from his present position ; Sii 
Gordon Sprigg presents his Budget statement in the House ot 
Assembly ... The Federal Senate, at Melbourne, passes th 
Commonwealth Tariff Bill The Marquis de Montebello 
retires from being French Ambassador at St. Petersburg ... Th: 
French Cabinet decides to strike Colonel de Saint Rémy off th« 
Army List ... The public funeral of Professor Virchow takes 
place at Berlin. 


Sept. 10.—A Parliamentary Paper is issued which relates 
particulars of the interview between Mr. Chamberlain and _ the 
Boer Generals ... The British Association meets at Belfast, 
when Professor Dewar delivers his Presidential address ... The 
Victorian Parliament is dissolved in consequence of the defeat 
of the Ministry on the Retrenchment Bill ... A Commission 
sent to apply reforms in Macedonia leaves Constantinople for 
Salonika. 

Sept. 11.—Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., addresses a long letter 
to the Irish Press on the financial aspects of the Irish land 
problem ... On the third reading in the Cape Parliament of the 
Indemnity Bill, Mr. Merriman brings forward his motion 
condemning the agitation for the suspension of the Constitution 
... The Boer Generals arrive at Amsterdam ... The Viceroy 
of India announces that good rain continues to fall throughout 
the country ... In Egypt an epidemic of cholera is spreading ; 
1,380 cases reported. 


Sept. 12.—Lord Milner leaves Johannesburg on a tour through 
the Western Transvaal ... The German Military Manceuvres are 
brought to a close... The retirement of Baron de Staal as Russian 
Ambassador to Great Britain is officially announced... At a special 
meeting of the Dublin Corporation a resolution is passed by 40 
votes to 6 condemning the action of the Government in proclaim- 
ing the City...Lord Penrhyn refuses to meet four representatives 
of the quarrymen on strike, in view of a peaceful settlement of 
the dispute. ° 


Sept. 13.—A meeting of Nationalists, at which about 20,009 
are present, is held at Dublin, to protest against the proclamation 
of the City under the Crimes Act ; the Lord Mayor presides ... 
A congress of postal and telegraphic emf/oyds, attended by 150 
delegates representing 45,000 members in the service, is held in 
London, resolutions are passed demanding various reforms and 
removal of grievances ... At a mass meeting of the Penrhyn 
strikers Lord Penrhyn’s last letter is read with disapproval ... A 
new technical school is opened by Lady Warwick at Southend- 
on-Sea, which has been built by the Town Council, in co-opera- 
tion with the County Council, at a cost of £20,000 ... The 
British team wins, at Ottawa, the Palma Trophy, given by the 
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DIARY FOR 


Riflemen of the United States. Great Britain scores 1,459 
points, against 1,447 by the United States and 1,373 by the 
Canadian team ... The Emperor and Dowager-Empress of 
China move their Court to the Summer Palace Mr. Chytrand, 
Judge of the Circuit Court at Chicago, gives a decision which, if 
sustained by the Higher Court, will render corners in grain 
impossible. 

Sept. 15. —The 
Hague Arbitration 
Court opens for the 
consideration of the 
dispute between 
the United States 
and Mexico in re- 
gard to Church 
property in Calli- 
fornia ... An Ameri- 
can cruiser is des- 
patched to Colon, 
in Colombia 
Signor Zanardelli, 
the Italian Premier, 
is entertained at 
Napies ... The Tsar 
arrives at Kursk for 
the military man- 
ceuvres The 
editor of the Zish 
People appears to 
answer summonses 
before the Dublin 
Police Court ... Mr. 
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Professor Matzen. 


H. de Windt reaches President of the Court, Hague ‘Tribunal. 
England from his 


overland journey of 19,000 miles from Paris to New York, 

Sept. 16.—The abolition of Martial Law in Cape Colony is 
announced by Sir Gordon Sprigg in the Cape Parliament 
Queen Wilhelmina opens the session of the States-General in 
person ... The German Socialist Congréss opens, M. Sarafof 
is arrested at Nish, and escorted to Belgrade. 

Sept. 17.—The anti-Suspension Debate is continued in the 
Cape Parliament ... The Hong-Kong Chamber of Commerce 
passes a resolution advocating a fast Atlantic service between 
China, Japan, and Canada The revision of the Japanese 
and American commercial treaties is proceeding ... The British 
Association, at Belfast, concludes its sittings. 

Sept. 18.—The centenary of the birth of Kossuth is celebrated 
throughout Hungary ... The revenue of Jamaica for the five 
months of the financial year exceeds by £40,000 the receipts for 
the same period last year owing to the expansion of the fruit 
trade ... Cholera prevails throughout Egypt ... The Institute 
of International Law begins its sittings at Brussels ... Mr. Hay, 
United States Secretary of State, addresses a stirring appeal to 
the Powers who signed the Berlin Treaty of 1878 on the treat- 
ment of Jews in Roumania ... Lieutenant Peary and his party on 
board the Windward arrive at Cape Breton ; it is announced that 
he faiied to reach the North Pole. 

Sept. 19.—Captain Sverdrup and his Arctic expedition 
to the North Pole arrive on board the Fram at Stavenger, 
Norway ... The King of Italy confers the Cross of a Grand 
Officer of the Italian Order of the Crown on Signor Marconi ... 
An important Congress of German bankers meets at Frankfurt 
.. It isannounced that permits are no longer required for Cape 
Colony owing to the abolition in that colony of martial law 

Mr. Stanley Spencer makes a success‘ul voyage in a navi- 
gable balloon from the Crystal Palace to Harrow, 

Sept. 20.—A demonstration on Woodhouse Moor, near 
Leeds, against the Education Bill is attended by an immense 
assemblage of people ... The Penrhyn men on strike hold a 
mass meeting to consider Lord Penrhyn’s last letter to their 
Chairman ... The Australian Cricketers embark at Southampton 
... Fatal deaths from cholera in Egypt amount to 25,734 ... The 
British Government addresses a Note to the Signatory Powers 
of the Treaty of Berlin calling attention to the American Note 
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of the 18th inst. ... The anniversary of the entry of the Italian 
troops into Rome in 1870 is celebrated throughout Italy ... The 
German Socialist Congress at Munich concludes its sittings. 

Sept. 22.—The Lord Mayor receives intimation that the King 
and Queen will take luncheon at the Guildhall on October 26th 
... Letters are published from Mr. J. Redmond and Mr. William 
O’Brien notifying their acceptance of Captain Shawe-Taylor’s 
invitation to a conference on the land question ... Lord Kitchener 
is presented with the freedom of the City of Ipswich In the 
Cape Colony Parliament Mr. Merriman’s anti-Suspension 
motion is resumed ; a motion for further adjournment is rejected 
by 43 votes to 15; Mr. Merriman’s resolution is agreed to 
without a division ... The nomination for the ten vacant seats in 
the Cape Parliament is fixed for October 22nd and 23rd. 

Sept. 23.—The body of the late Queen of the Belgians is brought 
from Spa and interred at Laeken, in Belgium ... Dr. Te Water 
is seized with paralysis in the Cape Parliament ... President 
Roosevelt cancels the remainder of his tour owing to a temporary 
illness, the result of his carriage accident A special meeting 
of the Liberal Federation is fixed for October 15th ... The 
negotiations for the formation of the Atlantic Shipping Com- 
bination are now complete The Congregational Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland opens its autumn meeting at Glasgow. 

Sept. 24.—Major Studdert and his two sons are committed 
for trial at the next Clare Assizes for fraud and conspiracy in 
connection with the purchase of remounts for the Imperial 
Yeomanry Mr. W. Redmond is ordered by Mr. Justice 
Wright to enter within fourteen days into recognisances, himself 
in £100 and two sureties of £50 each, for good behaviour, or be 
committed to prison for six months, on account of a speech 
delivered by him on August 31st ... The Boer Generals 
issue from Amsterdam “an appeal to the civilised world” for 
funds to support their people in their indescribable distress ; 
Mr. H. Phipps, of the Carnegie Steel Trust, places 
100,000 dollars (£20,586 14s. 5d.) to the fund President 
Roosevelt arrives in Washington. 

Sept. 25.—Lord Dudley, the new Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
makes his state entry into Dublin ... The Congregational Union 
concludes its session at Glasgow In the Cape Parliament Dr. 
Smartt proposes legislation to strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment ; the Attorney-General denies there is any necessity for such 
a proposal ; the debate is adjourned ... The French Ministry of 
Finance reports on French investments abroad, which amount to 
£ 1,200,009,000. 

Sept. 26.—A Parliamentary Paper is issued relating to Pacific 
Island Labour in Queensland ... The Royal Red Cross is 
conferrec on Miss A. Meyers and Miss D. Brazier for attending 
to the sick and wounded soldiers in Pekin Splendid rains fall 
in Victoria (Australia) ... The Compensation Loan Bill is read 
a second time in the Cape Parliament A severe cyclone is 
experienced in Sicily. 

Sept. 27.—A train is wrecked at Arleux, in France ; twenty- 
two persons are killed and sixty injured Mr. Samuel Harris, 
Hon. Sec. United Irish League, is sentenced to three months’ 
hard ‘labour ... The Ambassadors at Constantinople nominate 
Muzaffer Pasha as Governor of Lebanon A Russian military 
celebration takes place at Shipka in memory of the independence 
of Bulgaria, assisted by Russia. 

Sept. 28.—The International Maritime Committee concludes 
its sittings at Homburg A demonstration takes place in 
Trafalgar Square under the auspices of the Union of Shop 
Assistants, 

Sept. 29.—The Peking-Shan-hai-kwan railway is restored by 
Russia to the Chinese Government. 

Sept. 30.—The Cunard Company announce that they have 
made an arrangement with the British Government by which 
they will receive £150,020 for reniaining entirely British for 
twenty years. 


SPEECHES. 


Sept. 1.—Mr. W. C. Steadman, Sir J. McDougall, and Mr. 
John Burns, at Holborn Town Hall, London, on the position cf 
Trade Unions President Roosevelt, at Proctor, Vermont, on 
the Monroe doctrine. 
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Sept. 2.—President Roosevelt,.at Worcester, Mass., on Trusts, 
their evils, and their uses. 

Sept. 3.—The German Emperor, at Posen, makes a conciliatory 
speech to the Poles ... Sir Edmund Barton, at Ottawa, on 
Colonial and Imperial politics. 

Sept. 9.—At the Academy of Science, Paris, M. Bouchard on 
the life and service of Professor Virchow ... Count Apponyi at 
Temesvar, Hungary, on the national danger of the Pan-Germanic 
agitation in Hungary ... Sir Edmund Barton, in Canada, on the 
Colonial Conference in London, 

Sept. 10.—Mr. Dillon, at Belfast, on the proclamation of 
Dublin. 




















Photograph by) [Van der Weyde, New York. 
President Roosevelt on the Stump. 


Sept. 11.—At Belfast, Professor Armstrong on Educational 
Science, Professor Perry on Engineering, and Dr. Cannan on 
Economic Science. 

Sept. 12.—Mr. J. Redmond, at Waterford, on the Irish Land 
question. 

Sept. 14.—M. Pelletan, in Corsica, on the importance of the 
island to France ... Mr. Dillon and Mr. William O’Brien, in 
Dublin, protest against the Proclamation of the City of Dublin 
... Lord Londonderry, at Wyndham Park, on the success of the 
Government. 

Sept. 15.—M. Pelletan, at Bizerta, on the need for security 
of France. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Sept. 17.—Sir W. Allan, at Gateshead, on the shortcomings 
of our naval management ... Mr. Lloyd-George, at Bangor, 
declares that the Government Education Bill, if passed, will 
never be accepted in Wales. 

Sept. 18.—Sir Charles Dilke, at Perth, on the Education Bil! 
and Labour representation in Parliament. 

Sept. 19.—Mr. Balfour, at Haddington, on various forms of 
patriotism ... Mr, Irvine, the Premier of Victoria, on the nee: 
of public economy...M. Combes, French Premier, on the policy 
of his Government. 

Sept. 20.—President Roosevelt, at Cincinnati, expresses him- 
self against Tariff changes as a remedy for the evils of Trusts. 

Sept. 23.—Rev. Dr. Hedley, at Newport, on the Press an 
Roman Catholic education ... President Roosevelt, on tarif 


revision ’.., Sir William Walrond, at Alphington, on Nationa 
Education ... Dr, Fairbairn, at Glasgow, condemns the Educa 
tion Bill. 


Sept. 26.—Sir Charles Dilke, at Gloucester, on the Educatior 
Bill. 

Sept. 27.—Sir Walter Foster, at Long Eaton, on_ the 
Education Bill. 

Sept. 29.—Sir M. Hicks Beach, at Bristol, on the Educatior 
Bill, War and Finance. 

Sept. 30.—Mr. Haldane, at North Berwick, on National 
Education, 


OBITUARY. 


Sept. 1.—Mr. J. T, Nettleship, 51. 

Sept. 3.—Lord Connemara, 75. 

Sept. 4.—General Artoux, Governor of the Hétel des 
Invalides, 80. 
“Sept. 5.—Professor Rudolf Virchow, 89. 

Sept. 6.—Sir Frederick Abel, Chemist to the War Office, 75. 


Mr. Philip James Bailey, author of ‘‘ Festus,” 85 ... Rev. 
John Patteson, Canon of Norwich ... Captain José Ferreira de 
Almeida ... Professor Wiillmer, Cologne, 7o. 


Sept. 9.—Dr. Van Asch Wye, Dutch Colonial Minister, 53. 
Mr. W. A. Butler, author of *the poem, ‘‘ Nothing to 
Wear.” 

Sept. 10.—Mr. Croad, Clerk to the London School Board, 72 
... Rev. J. C. Macdonnell, Canon of Peterborough, 80. 

Sept. 12,—Mr, Rosenthal, at Paris, famous chessplayer. 

Sept. 14.—Mr. John C. Bullitt, leading Parliamentary 
Solicitor in the United States, 78. 

Sept. 15.—Mr. Alexander Sutherland, Melbourne, 50 ... 
Professor j. J. Hummel ... Dr. Edward Eggleston, American 
novelist, 63 ... Mr. Stratton, New York. 

Sept. 17.—Rev. Dr, George Scott, of the United States Con- 
gregational Church, 

Sept. 18.—Professor Von Maurer, Berlin, 79. 

Sept. 19.—The Queen of the Belgians, at Spa, 66. 

Sept. 21.—Rear-Admiral Burges Watson, 55 ... M. Gustave 
Wertheimer, Paris, 54. 

Sept. 23.—Mr, J. W. Powell, the naturalist (at Haven, 
U.S.A.), 68 ... Rev. Daniel Fraser, LL.D. (Principal of Aire- 
dale College), 80. 

Sept. 24.—Senhor Silvano Drandao, Vice-President of Brazil. 

Sept. 26.—Mr. John Latey (Editor of the Sketch), 50 ... 
Judge Horace Gray, U.S.A., 74. 

Sept. 29.—M. Zola, 62. 


Other Deaths Announced. 


Dr. Karl Schneider, Dr. Ochelhauser, M. Vincent Chesne- 
vieux, Mr. Alexander Shepherd, late Governor of Columbia, 
U.S.A. ; Rev. William Mackinnon. 
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CurrENT History IN CARICATURE. 


**O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.” —BURNS. 


The Coronation is now a thing of the past ; 


GLANCE at the caricatures of the month shows that in the recess no special subject has preoccupied 
the attention of the cartoonists of the world. 
is ended; President Roosevelt’s tour, which came to a premature end, has attracted little attention out- 


the Boer War 


side the United States, so that the selection of caricatures this month is of wide and scattered interest. 


I am delighted to introduce my readers to some of the cartoons this month from the Joon, 


a comic weekly 


published in Toronto, in whose artist (Mr. C. W. Jefferys) we welcome a valuable addition to those who with pen 


and pencil illustrate the contemporary history of mankind. 
British publishers have good reason to complain. 


grievance of which 


the 


The first of the J/von cartoons calls attention to a 


It is to be hoped Mr. Austen 


Chamberlain will bring a fresh mind to bear upon the great question of according to periodicals the same 
postal advantages which are enjoyed by the heaviest of circulars and advertising sheets which appear under the 

















Moon, 13/9/02.) 


our Jingo Colonial Secretary. Mr. Jefferys is not the only artist on the J/oox. 


(Toronto. 


semblance of trade 
organs. The A meri- 
can Review of 
Reviews can go 
anywhere by post in 
the American con- 
tinent for about one- 
fifth the price that 
the British REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS has to 
pay if it is sent by 
post from London to 
the Dominion of 
Canada. The natural 
result follows: . the 
publications of the 
United States simply 
monopolise the 
Canadian market. 
Here is another of 
the cartoons from 
Mr. Jefferys’ pencil, 
which gives an en- 
tirely new and Cana- 
dian impression of 
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He has a colleague in Mr. W. 


McConnell, whose caricature of Sir Wilfrid Laurier would seem to indicate considerable skill in exaggerating the 


salient feature of his victim. 























[Toronto. 


A Quiet Evening in a Canadian Home. 





THE REVIEW 


At home we have Mr. Gould back again, after a 
sojourn in the Black Forest. Among his larger cartoons 
of the month, Mr. Ritchie, being promoted to the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, figures as Mr. Mantalini 
in “ Nicholas Nickleby,” in a cartoon entitled “ The New 
Finance,” which is suggested by the story that the 
Government’ has saddled the new Colonies in South 
Africa with a debt of £100,000,000 towards defraying the 
expense of the war. 

In Mr. Ritchie-Mantalini there is a suggestion that 
Mr. Ritchie will lend himself as aptly to Mr. Gould’s 
playful pencil as Mr. Chamberlain, who has for years been 
his most successful subject. 


OF REVIEWs. 



























































[24/9/02, 


Mr. Butt (to his Exchequer Clerk): “ But where are your assets, Mr. 
Ritchie?” 

Mr. Ritcuie: “Simplest thing in the world, sir. Open an account in 
the ledger and debit somebody with the dem’d deficit.” 

Mr. Butt: ‘‘ Humph! It may be all right, but do you really think 
you'll get any of it?” oun 


Westminster Gazette.] 


As a comparison, it is well to compare Mr. Ritchie’s 
ortrait in “ The New Finance” with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
in “ An Obvious Retort.” John Bull figures in both car- 
toons, and in both cases he is irate with a Minister on 
questions bearing on finance. 























Westminster Gazette.) [2/9/o2. 


Mr. C. (gaily): ‘Of course we weren’t ready—we all knew that ; but 
then you must remember it’s doosid expensive to be always ready.” 
i pete expensive to go chucking squeezed 









~ Westminster Gazctte.) [8/9/o:. 
Coercion in Education. 


“ Epucation Butt: ‘‘Oh, please, Mr. Wyndham, don’t go and lock up 
the Irish members! If you do, what will become of me? I shall be los: !” 


Another new Minister figures in a delightfully humorcus 
cartoon entitled “Coercion in Education.” When one 
hundred Unionist members are in incipient revolt against 
the Education Bill, Ministers can only force it throuzh 
by the aid of the votes of the Catholic Irish Nationalists ; 
but unfortunately the Ministerial necessity of relying upon 
the Irish vote coincides with the administrative necessity 
daily insisted upon by the 7imes of laying by the heels 
all the leaders of the Irish national agitation in the 
interest of law and order. What can an unlucky Govern- 
ment do? If it leaves the Irish members at large, it 
alienates the Irish landlords; if it locks them up it 
destroys the Education Bill. 

The possibility that we may have another Ireland in 
Africa suggests a Home Rule cartoon tothe Minneapolis 
Journal, 











{Minneapolis. 
Home Rule. 
Joun Buty: ‘And you demand Home Rule 
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CURRENT HIsTory IN CARICATURE. 





The South African War and the visit of the Boer 
Generals to Europe affords a topic which has employed 
many pens both in Europe and the United States. 

The artist of Za Sz/houette deals with this subject 
in a cartoon which pays little regardto the portraits of 
the persons concerned. 























Minneapolis Fournal.| 


This American note on the subject of the Boer applica- 
tion is more genial, although perhaps friends of the 
Colonial Secretary may not altogether like the represent- 
ation of Mr. Chamberlain. 

From South Africa come various more or less ill- 
tempered cartoons reflecting the dissatisfaction of the 
Suspensionists with their failure to compel Sir Gordon 
Sprigg to assent to their demand for the reduction of all 
Cape Colonists to the position of “ political helots.” 
The cartoon entitled “ The Modern Judas ” in the South 
African Review is thoroughly typical of the temper of 
the friends and followers of. Dr. Smartt. 

The Cafe Register has a much more genial cartoon, in 
which Sir Gordon Sprigg figures as an ostrich brooding 
over his legislative eggs. 














La Sithouette.] [Paris. 


We have taken 
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South African Review, 9/8/o2.] 









(Capetown. | 


What will the Hatching be? 


[Capetown 
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The treatment 
of the Australian 
troopers who 
were sent back 
in the over- 
crowded Jy ay- 
ton Grange, and 
received with 
scant. _ welcome 
‘when they ar- 
rived at the other 
end, is @haracter- 
istically handled 
by the Sydney 
Bulletin, and 
hardly less 
severely by the 
Melbourne 
Punch, 

A soméwhat 
similar, theme | _ 
has been SUS* “Bulletin, 2/8/02.) [Sydney. 
gested. to Der \ Bi6iet* 
Nebelspalter by Biooptuirsty Dick: ‘‘ Pooh! It’s not nearly sx 
a remark attri- dangerous as it looks. Watch me!” 
buted to Lord 
Kitchener as to the danger of too rapid return of the 
South African troops to the overcrowded labour market 
of England. , 

Mr..Seddon, having returned to wind up his affairs in 
New Zealand, has not figured so conspicuously in our 
cartoons last month, but he is ‘still ‘to the fore in the 
Australian papers. The Sydney Biélletin- very happily 
caricatures his‘readiness to go beyond: all the Colonies in 
the question of Imperial Defence,+; 

- 























Bullevin, 16/8/o2.] {Sydney. 
Done. with: The Lesson of the ‘‘ Drayton Grange.” 




















: ‘ _ Punch, 7/8/02.) (Melbourne. 
Der Nebelspalter, 9/8/02.) [Zurich, The Unwelcome Sons. 

i i Tue ConTINGENTERS: ‘‘ You said that you could ill spare us when we 
England in Distress. went. Now that we have returned, you deny us the privilege of earning our 
** Goddam, whatever am I to do with my heroes?” bread.” sone 
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A clever cartoon dealing with another phase of 
the same subject represents the Tsar putting a little, 
diminutive Peace in a cage, and covering it up with a 
cloak, entitled “ Sleep sweetly,” in order that he may not 


distract the attention which the Tsar is going to give to 
the Naval manceuvres at Reval. 











(Berlin. 


The Naval Manceuvres in Reval. 


Nicovas; ‘‘ Keep quiet, baby. We will play together another time.” 


Another artist in Der NeBelspalter sarcastically presents 


va suggestion for a projected International Peace Monu- 


ment, on which Peace is represented as dancing upon 
the smoking muzzles of huge cannons, each supported by 
one of the great niilitary Powers. 


CuRRENT HIstTory IN CARICATURE. 

















Jugend.) 


[3/9/o2. 


The Politics of a Mammoth. 


PRESIDENT RoosEveLt: “ America may no longer be used as a rabbit for 
European experiments, 


From a cartoon in Der Nebelspalter, entitled “ The 
Cape to Cairo Railway,” the idea may be gathered that 
there is some notion on the Continent that Russia has 
interfered with the execution of this railway. I give also 
a few additional cartoons of interest, including two dealing 
with President Roosevelt. 
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Der Netelspalter, 16/8/02.) [Zurich. 


The Projected International Peace Monument. 


Der Nebels,alter, 23/8/02.) {Zurich. 
The Cape to Cairo Railway. 


Russia : ‘‘ Here, and_no furth iend 
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Westminster Gazette.| s 
A Grizzly Path.—President Roosevelt and the Trusts. c 
PRESIDENT RoosEveEtt: “Is it safe to shoot?” V 
Tue Bear: ‘‘ Does he mean business ?” t 
] 
All the cartoons reproduced in this number of the | 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, quoted as appearing in the Mew ' i 
York Fournal, are published by permission of C. Arthur [Pare sen seetneeneet I 
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Austria {to King Charles of Roumania and Prince Ferdinand of New York rnal, ’ /o2. 
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inside.” Home Again! 
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WO of the most notable men living in the 
ay world at the present day are both about the 
same age. ‘They differ in almost every other 
particular excepting the fact that they came into the 
world about the same time, which was about sixty- 
five years ago. One of them is Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, who in the last year or two has cast every 
contemporary American financier into the shade, and, 
like a Colossus, stands astride the world, with one 
foot in New York and the other in London. ‘The 
other is Dr. Clifford, of Westbourne Park Chapel, 
in London. It may seem odd to some people 
whose imaginations are dazzled by the enormous 
sums of money with which Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
deals, to compare the two men. But I am not sure 
whether Dr. Clifford is not the greater man of the 
two. He is not wealthy—far from it; he is a plain 
Baptist preacher, who sprang from the ranks of the 
people, and began life as a boy in a lace factory 
in the Midlands when he was eleven years of age. 
But to-day he is, in English politics, one of the 
most potent, if not the most potent, personality with 
which the Government has to deal. 

Everyone agrees that the Government is tottering to 
its fall. This gigantic Goliath, puffed up with pride, 
as well as with an insolent confidence in its strength, 
has found its David in Dr. Clifford ; for Dr. Clifford, 
more than any other living man, represents and em- 
bodies in his own person the principle of militant, 
uncompromising Nonconformity, the snag on which 
Mr. Balfour has driven his Administration at full 
speed. No single man contributed so much to the 
Tory disasters of North Leeds and Sevenoaks as Dr. 
Clifford, and if at this moment the Unionist majority 
is quaking in its shoes with the dread visions of 
judgment to come, the result must be attributed mose 
to Dr. Clifford than to anybody else. If Dr. Clifford 
had been laid on the shelf, if his weariless pen had 
been at rest, and if his eloquent voice had been 
silenced, the whole political outlook in Great Britain 
might have been entirely changed. This fact-——and 
fact it is, as everyone can discover for himself if he 
cares to examine into matters fora little—is a remark- 
able illustration of the power of personality in a 
democratic age. Possibly another leader might have 
arisen if Dr. Clifford had been out of the way, but, 
fortunately, there is no necessity for considering that 
possibility. Dr. Clifford is not out of the way, but 
blocking with his imperious veto the progress of the 
Bill upon which Ministers have staked their fortunes. 

Twenty or thirty years ago there were many Non- 
conformist leaders. To-day there is practically only 
one. Even five or six years ago there were several 
men whose moral rectitude, clear spiritual vision, and 
uncompromising devotion to principle commanded 
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the confidence and respect even of those who were 
most bitterly opposed ts them. But in the great 
apostasy that followed the declaration of war 
against the Boers, public confidence in many 
of these men was irreparably shattered. Contem- 
plating the havoc which is wrought by the bloody 
delirium that has possessed the nation in the 
last three years, and its effect upon the moral and 
political reputation of many of the leaders of Non- 
conformity, one is irresistibly reminded of that weird 
passage in the mystic vision of the Apocalyptic seer, 
which describes how the tail of the great red dragon 
drew the third part of the stars of heaven, and did 
cast them to the earth. 

Of those leaders who until 1899 shone as stars of the 
Nonconformist firmament, some fell apparently never to 
rise again, while others who shall be nameless here, after 
a plunge into the abyss, are, with painful steps and 
slow, struggling back towards their old positions, It 
will be long years before either Christianity, morality, 
or humanity recovers from the effect of the appalling 
desertion of those who, if they had but stood firm, 
might easily have averted the war by compelling the 
Government to accept the arbitration which was so 
repeatedly pressed upon them by their adversaries. 
Among the few who remained true to the faith which 
was delivered to their fathers, and strove strenuousl; 
to remind the people that to go to war when the 
road of arbitration remained open as a way of 
escape, was a crime, Dr. Clifford stands conspicuous 
as a witness for truth, peace, and justice through- 
out all these long dark years. In his New Year's 
message at the beginning of 1900 he proclaimed 
his implacable hatred of the war. Inevitable or 
avoidable, he branded it as an unspeakable discredit 
to us and to our civilisation. He protested against 
the idea that the Boer ultimatum left us no option but 
to goto war; and he asserted in unfaltering terms his 
conviction that as we.were wrong in going to war, and 
as continuing in a wrong course would never make 
it right, the truest heroism would be to admit the 
wrong we had done, and seek to make the best 
amends we could for the untold mischief that had 
come. When the Stop-the-War Committee was forn ed 
he accepted its chairmanship, signed all its manifestoes, 
and gave his strong support by voice and pen to its 
reiterated demand to the country to “ stop the war, and 
stop it now.” In its chief manifesto, over the signature 
of Dr. Clifford, which was placarded all over the 
walls, there is a prophetic passage which, although 
ridiculed at the time when it was printed, as pre- 
posterously alarmist, has been fulfilled to the letter 
so far as we are concerned ; although fortunately the 
prediction that there would be as many Boers killed 
as British has not been realised, and conscription has 
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DR. CLIFFORD ON THE PLATFORM. 


[Z. H. Mills. 
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not yet become the law of the land. 
the war in South Africa Dr. Clifford was consistent, 
and acted as all Nonconformists might have been 
expected to do considering their publicly asseverated 
devotion to the principle of International Arbitration. 


There was no break of 
gauge in Dr. Clifford’s 
politics on this occasion. 
He simply kept straight 
on, marvelling that so 
many of his colleagues 
should have left the track. 
The- action which he is 
taking ‘ at the present 
moment follows the same 
impulse, and is inspired 
by the same enthusiasm 
for righteousness, liberty, 
and justice which has 
made the Puritans of 
England so great a force 
for good in the evolution 
of the liberty and morality 
of England. Looking back 
over the past, I do not 
remember a single great 
crisis either in the affairs 
of London or in those of 
the nation or the Empire 
in which Dr. Clifford did 
not unhesitatingly take his 
stand among those who 
were contending for the 
triumph of the higher over 
the lower ideal. He did 
not calculate the numbers, 
Or wait to see how the cat 
was going to jump. Time 
and again he has thrown 
in his lot with those who 
for the’ moment were 
doomed to certain defeat ; 
but, as Lowell said of an 
American of the same type, 
“he saw God stand upon 
the losing’ side.” And 
that was enough for him. 
He is a good man to 
have at your back in a 
fight, is Dr. Clifford. He 
has not. always got the 
thought at the back of his 
head that it would be wise 
to squint round the corner 
to see how he might cut 
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But in resisting 
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and run if the fight became too fierce. 


some men who are magnificent fighters in a cause which 
is obviously winning all along the line. 
can be more valiant than those who see that they are 
destined to seize the camp of the enemy. 


Dr. Clifford in his Pulpit. 
There are 
No one 


Of a far 
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higher type are those who go forward cheerfully, 
although they know that the close of the day may 
find them lying on a stricken field or captives in the 
hands of their foes. 

My first experience of Dr. Clifford as a comrade 


was after the publication 
of “The Maiden Tribute 
of Modern Babylon,” when 
he formed one of what 
was known as “the team ” 
who supported me in go- 
ing from town to town, 
from city to city, from 
platform to platform, to 
plead the cause of the 
defenceless girlhood of 
England.. In those days 
of stress and storm I 
learnt to understand and 
to appreciate the sterling 
qualities of my comrades, 
and to form a quantita- 
tive estimate of the in- 
trinsic force and value of 
the services which they 
rendered, Dr. Clifford was 
one of the best, Loyal 
and true, he never flinched 
—hé never failed. His 
hearty sympathy was an 
unfailing refreshment. 
After the faculty of being 
able to bestow hard knocks 
upon your adversary, 
one of the most invaluable 
of the qualities of a com- 
rade is to dispense the 
gracious wine and oil of 
sympathy and of affection 
among your friends. Dr. 
Clifford was down at the 
Old Bailey every day 
during the trial which arose 
out of “The Maiden 
Tribute,” and when .I was 
an ordinary criminal con- 
vict in my solitary cell 
in Coldbath-in-the-Fields 
it was the familiar form 
and cheery voice and k'n1 
ling eye of Dr. Clifford 
which first lit up the 
gloom of the prison. Very 
soon afterwards came Mr. 
Waugh and Sir George 


Lewis ; but Dr. Clifford got in ahead of all the rest. 
My experience in that campaign in “The Maiden 
Tribute” has been the experience of all those who 
had the good fortune to work with Dr. Clifford. 
Although so doughty a combatant and so vigorous 
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an exponent of “the dissidence of dissent and the 
Protestantism of the Protestant religion,” few men are 
of a more tolerant temper or more indifferent to the 
points upon which his friends and allies differ. In 
this his mood differs very greatly from that of other 
notable leaders in our political and religious campaigns. 
And here again I can speak feelingly. I have always 
had a very kindly side for the Pope of Rome and his 
representatives all over the world. ‘This weaknes: of 
mine for the Vatican has brought down upon me the 
angry animadversions of many of my Nonconformist 
friends, who have occasionally shown themselves ready 
to resort well-nigh to a major excommunication because 
of my hobnobbing with the cardinals, bishops and 
priests of the Roman hierarchy. Dr. Clifford, as his 
recent utterances afford only too ample proof, is as 
- vehement a Protestant as ever. entered Exeter Hall ; 
but divergence of view upon this question never cased 
even a‘ruffle in our relations. He is content that I 
should dream dreams concerning what he regards 
as an impossible utilisation of the Papacy in the 
service of humanity and progress. He even hopes 
that they will come true ; but as a practical man who 
has estimated the chances of their realisation, he goes 
his own way and wages war upon clericalism without 
aggravating his difficulties and spoiling his relations 
‘with those of his friends who bow down in the house 
of Rimmon, 

All this springs, I suppose, from his happy knack 
of approaching everything from the point of view 
‘of sympathy rather than antipathy, of endeavouring 
to. see the good in things rather than to fix his gaze 
upon the evil, This is chiefly due probably to natural 
temperament; but who can say how much we 
owe to his tutor in the Midland Baptist College at 
Leicester, who on hearing one of his earliest sermons, 
preached when a student of only eighteen, administered 
to him a criticism which has left. a lifelong impress 
upon his character ? Young Clifford had been, in 
his own phrase, doing a great deal of denuncia- 
tion of the faults and foibles of Christian people. 
His tutor, who was unexpectedly present, sent 
for him at the close of the discourse, and 
pointed out that it was indiscreet for a lad of eighteen 
t> indulge in such wholesale reproaches, and then he 
added : “I would advise you, Mr. Clifford, to throw 
your pepper-box away and take a pot of honey round 
with you.” “That piece of advice,” said Dr. Clifford, 
“altered my style.” It is possible that some of our 
clerical friends may not find very much of the pot of 
honey in Dr. Clifford’s recent educational deliverances. 
At the same time no one can deny that he is genial 
even in the midst of controversy; and if he in his 
polemics knocks his opponent down, it is with a good 
straight blow from the shoulder, which carries no 
malice with it, and, when the fight is over, no one is 
more ready to shake hands and be friends. 

Another attribute of the man, gratefully remem- 
bered because delightfully felt by all those who come 
in contact with him, is his radiant optimism. He is 
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always battling with evil, but it is in the spirit of one 
who knows that evil is transitory and must pass, 
Pessimism, of course, is nothing but applied atheism, 
and all gloom and depression are due to the extent 
to which the subtle poison of unbelief has eaten its 
way into our faith in God. Dr. Clifford is a cheery 
apostle of progress. With him nothing is more cha- 
racteristic than his reply on one occasion to a Social 
Democrat, who remarked at the close of Dr. Clifford’s 
address :—“ Our lecturer thinks that the world is 
getting better. Now I don’t think it is.” “But I 
know it is,” replied Dr. Clifford. “ I know that when 
I was eleven years of age I was called at six o’clock 
in the morning, to go and work twelve or fourtecn 
hours in a lace factory, and I know that no boy will 
be called at six o’clock to-morrow morning to be 
forced to work twelve hours in any factory in tlie 
land.” 

It is often noticeable that those who have had real 
first-hand experience of the hardships of life in their 
youth are more keen to appreciate the improvement 
that has taken place not merely in making life more 
comfortable, but in other and less material directions. 
Dr. Cliftord’s zeal for education dates from his early 
youth. His father was a village factory hand at Bees- 
ton, Notts, and John Clifford was the eldest of a family 
of six. Probably the worst {nd most ill-equipped 
of the clerically administered Voluntary schools which 
excite his ire to-day is a paradise of efficiency and 
comfort compared with the village school, in which a 
wooden-legged, squint-eyed schoolmaster taught him 
to read. His teacher did not spoil the child by sparing 
the rod, and his habit of flinging his ruler at the head of 
any boy who displeased him left a deeper impress 
upon Dr. Clifford’s mind than any of his lessons. Before 
he was eleven years of age he left school, and became 
“ jacker-off” in a lace factory. His duty was to get the 
lost bits of thread left on the bobbins in making lace, 
and tie them together so as to form a continuous 
thread, which might be used again. His hours were 
long, his fare was scant. “ Many a time,” he says, “I 
have gone on working from Friday morning right on 
to Saturday evening without a break.” This was in 
the closing year of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. He had a good mother, and a grandmother 
who only failed six months of being a centenarian. 
From his father he inherited much of the Methodist 
fire, but from his mother came his devotion to the 
denomination of which he is now the most prominent 
representative. 

The real education of a Nonconformist youth in 
those days came from the Sunday-school and the 
chapel. The Sunday service and family prayers were 
far more potent in quickening the mind and rousing 
dormant faculties into being than the spare and scanty 
teaching of the schoo]-room. Before he was fourteen 
Clifford experienced the change through which those 
pass who enter into the new life. At that time he had 
been seriously and even distressingly troubled by the 
problems of personal sin and salvation, and the way 
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of peace and life. In his case the conversion came 
suddenly. A hymn expressive of the confidence 
that God was always found by those who sought 
Him, lifted, as it were, the burden from his child’s 
soul, dispelled his darkness, and gave him a conscious- 
ness of peace and joy which has never left him. Two 
months afterwards he was publicly baptised according 
to the rites of his own denomination, after having 
undergone the customary ordeal of investigation by 
pastor and dea- 
cons as to the 
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at the age of sixteen, he and another lad were placed 
in charge of the lace-mending department, with 150 
women under their control. 

Two years later, when he was eighteen, he became a 
local preacher, and about the same time was pro- 
moted from the factory to the counting-house, which 
gave him leisure for study in the evenings, of which 
he made good use. ‘“Emerson’s Essays” fell into 
his hands about this time, and became one of the 
books which 
shaped his _ life. 
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sincerity of his 
repentance, and 
his clear accept- 
ance with heart 
and head of the 
Christian faith. 

It was his Sun- 
day-school teacher 
who first supplied 
him with books 
and stimulated 
him to read. Ons 
of the books thus 
lent him in his 
early teens has 
left an abiding 
trace on his mind 
—a trace which is 
particularly con- 
spicuous at the 
present moment. 
Itwas D’Aubigné’s 
“History of the 
Reformation.” 
His health had 
been impaired by 
the long hours of 
the factory, so he 
betook himself to 
nursery garden- 
ing. This gave 
him a little more 
time, and he set 
to work to learn 
Latin and French 

















He used to carry 
them about with 
him to read in his 
moments, 
and to this day 
this little book 
remains one of 
his most cherished 
possessions. 

The lad was 
showing such pro- 
mise as a speaker 
and such zeal 
an evangelist that 
it was decided to 
send him to the 
Baptist College at 
Leicester. There 
he remained for a 
little more than 
two years, reading 
hard, carrying off 
prizes in Greek 
and Latin, and 
also distinguishing 
himself in athletics 
as the winner of 
the long jump. 
He had intended, 
after leaving the 
denominational 
college at Leices- 
ter, to go to Glas- 
gow University. 
His popularity as 
a preacher, how- 
ever, even in those 


leisure 














from “ Cassell’s 
Popular Educa- 
tor.” He began Photograph by] (C. H. Mids, 


to preach with 
four other lads, 
who were equally with himself the subject of strong 
religious convictions. They preached to each other at 
week-night services which were held in solemn secrec y 
behind the locked doors of the village chapel. It is 
significant that the text of the boy’s first sermon was the 
Psalmist’s jubilant outburst of praise on the goodness 
which God had wrought for those who put their trust 
in Him before the sons of men. After fifteen months 
of nursery gardening he returned to the factory, where, 


Dr. Clifford in his Study. 


early days, led to 
the unanimous call 
to Praed Street 
Chapel, in Paddington, when he was only twenty-two 
years of age. He accepted it on condition that he 
should be allowed to pursue his studies without the 
interruption of week-night. services. The first eleven 
years of his pastorate he practically spent at University 
College and the School of Mines, studying more than 
twelve to fourteen hours a day during the week and 
preaching on Sunday. He matriculated in the first 
division at T.ondon University in 1859; two years 
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later he took his B.A., and in 1862 he took honours “Try us,’ said a voice from the audience, - 
in Logic, Moral Philosopy, Geology, and Paleontology; Dr. Clifford promptly accepted the challenge, and Sax 
in 1864 he took the degree of M.A., coming out first began a Ruskin class, which undertook the study first oni 
of his year; in 1866 he took his LL.B., passing with of “The Crown of Wild Olives,” secondly of “ Unto Fre 
honours in the principles of legislation. He was _ this Last,” and thirdly of “ Munera Pulveris.” Out of per 
devoted to the study of geology, and was a Fellow of this class sprang the Institute, which now has 1,300 Cli 
the Geological Society. His degree of D.D. was members, one half of whom study in the education of | 
given to him in 1883 by the Bates Society of the classes, aid the other half come for the benefits of oie 
United States. the library, social rooms, athletic and rambling clubs, mea 
When he began his ministry in Praed Street, in and the weekly lectures. Everybody lectures at the 
1858, he had a stipend of #100 a year, of which Westbourne Park, nor is anyone excluded, for ny 
427 Was spent in his classes at University College, differences of race or religion, from addressing the the 
leaving him a balance of less than 30s. a week members. Dr. Adler, the Chief Rabbi, when lecturing at 
upon which to maintain the position of a Noncon- there on one occasion, said that Dr. Clifford had ie 
formist minister. Four years later he married the created the only intellectual centre that existed in esy 
daughter of a doctor in Newbury, and she bore him the wealthy borough of Paddington. The Institute dw 
four sons and two daughters. Under his ministry receives grants from the Government and the County the 
Praed Street Chapel prospered exceedingly—so much Council for its educational work, so that with the fees eae 
so that in 1870, finding it impossible to enlarge its of its members it only entails a cost of £150a year dae 
existing premises, the Church decided to found West- upon the Church which founded and maintains it. oa 
bourne Park Chapel, which in 1877 was opened by In the foundation of the Westbourne Home of his 
Mr. Spurgeon, and has been occupied by Dr. Clifford Servants, which was started in 1886, I am proud to Ed 
ever since. have had some little share. The foundation of this pre 
Since Charles Haddor Spurgeon died no pulpit Institution, which was intended to be a place of help the 
in London has been so potent among the Noncon- and support for young girls exposed to the temptations 6r: 
formists as that which is occupied by Dr. Clifford. of London, sprang out of the agitation which followed ae 
The Church has 1,000 members; the building in, “The Maiden Tribute.” It continues to flourish cir 
which it meets accommodates 1,400 people, and there down to this day. pon 
is seldom a vacant seat. It is not the place here to speak of Dr. Clifford a: qu 
Mr. Bateman, in the interesting sketch of Dr. a pastor or as a theologian, but he is well spoken of by nes 
Clifford which has been published recently by Messrs. his own people, and held in the greatest repute by aa 
S. W. Partridge and Co., gives the following account those who know him best. As a theologian he has ua 
of the pastoral work of Westbourne Park Chapel. On always been a representative of a Liberal school of or 
Sundays Dr. Clifford conducts two services and thought. When Mr. Spurgeon in his later life raised Pr 
preaches twice, and visits one of the four Sunday- a wail of despair over the apostasy of the Churches, ate 
schools connected with the church, or attends a young which he declared were on the down grade, Dr. th 
people’s conference. After the Sunday service, he Clifford took an exactly opposite view. We have has 
receives visitors till 9, and in the winter months attends had no second Mr. Spurgeon. The power which he id 
the young people’s socials, which are held from 8.30 _ wielded, the influence which, through his sermons, he th 
to 10. . Wednesday is devoted to special meetings, for exerted and continues to exert throughout the world, ‘ai 
societies; Thursday is the night of the devotional is unequalled ; but in the political and intellectual world i 
service, Christian Endeayour meeting, Band of Hope Mr. Spurgeon could not be compared with Dr. Clifford. a 
and the Preachers’ Institute. From 7 till ro every The contrast between the two men was very ol 
Friday evening is set apart for consultation with marked, and it was accentuated in the latter years of th 
members of his church and congregation. Mr. Spurgeon’s life. The pastor of the Metropolitan ts 
Westbourne Park Institute is almost as important ‘Tabernacle, although he did not lose faith in the » uy 
an institution as the church itself. “It sprang from a evangelical doctrine, lost faith in God as Ruler of ne 
band of young men, who met together at six o’clock the world. Things seemed to be going wrong, both th 
every Wednesday morning for the purpose of study- in Church and State, especially in the Church, and or 
ing Butler's “Analogy” under the direction of Dr. his closing years were darkened with a gloom which é 
Clifford. When the “ Analogy” was closed, they is fortunately quite unknown in the breezy precincts of ti 
started with logic and New Testament Greek. These Westbourne I‘ak. an 
classes were continued for twelve years, but were In the opcn’ng passages in this article I couple b 
then dropped. Nearly twenty years later Dr. Clifford Dr. Clifford’s name with Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s. Cc 
was publicly bemoaning the dying-out of the zeal for The two men resemble each other in more respects 
mental culture on the part of the young men of the than being born about the same time. Both h 
present day, as compared with those who met to study represent the principle of combination. Mr, Pierpont sf 
Butler's “ Analogy” at six o’clock in the morning in Morgan combines all manner of industrial enterprises. tl 
the year 1858. The young men of 1888, said Dr. It has been part of Dr. Clifford’s lifework to combine 
Clifford, have not the grit of their predecessors. the various Free Churches in the promotion of a 
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common end. The Free Church Federation and the 
Free Church Councils up and down the land have 
not yet fulfilled the high hopes with which they were 
founded ; but they represent an aspiration after unity 
which will bear good fruit. In the forming of the 
Free Church Federation, that great combine of the 
various Evangelical Nonconformist Churches, Dr. 
Clifford took a leading part. He has been President 
of the Federation, and is to-day one of its most.trusted 
advisers. 

The pre-eminent characteristic of the man, beyond 
the buoyant and almost boyish cheerfulness (which 
is due to the care which he has taken of his health, 
the regularity with which he practises gymnastics on 
parallel-bars, his early rising and his frugal life), is 
that of an all-round interest in the affairs of men — 
especially in those of men in the city in which he 
dwells. The leading part which he has taken in 
the agitation against the Education Bill is charac- 
teristic of the man. It is not the first time that he has 
rendered conspicuous service to the cause of national 
education, but on no previous occasion has it been 
his lot to figure so conspicuously in the National 
Education campaign. ‘The nearest analogy to his 
present position is that which Dr. Dale occupied in 
the controversies which attended the passing of the 
first Education Act. His letters to the Daily Mews, 
which have been reprinted in pamphlet form, and 
circulated far and wide throughout the land, are a 
strenuous appeal to the citizens to deal with this 
question from a broad point of view. He has been 
accused of inflaming sectarian passion, and it must be 
admitted that, especially in dealing with Catholicism 
and Sacramentarianism, he has beaten the pulpit drum 
ecclesiastic very vigorously. Dr. Clifford is ever a 
Protestant, and is almost passionately anti-clerical. The 
stand which he has taken against the Education Bill of 
the Government is extreme and uncompromising to the 
last point. Dr. Clifford on the platform and Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll in the Press are perhaps more responsible 
than any other men for advocating a resort to the 
ultima ratio of British democracy, and the adoption of 
a policy of passive resistance to the payment of the 
education rate, if that rate is imposed for the purpose 
of supporting the denominational teaching of which 
they conscientiously disapprove. Whether it is wise 
to push resistance to such an extreme point is a matter 

* upon which Dr. Clifford has no doubts. He has of 
course the historical precedent of the agitation against 
the Church rate, and he has no fear that he may throw 
out the baby with the soapsuds—in other words, that 
she may prejudice a necessary reform in the unifica- 
tion of our educational system by his vehement 
insistance that the change should not be accompanied 
by the use of public funds for the creation of a 
Catholic atmosphere in public elementary schools. 

Many educationalists, such as Mr, Haldane and 
Mr. Sidney Webb, have grave misgivings as to the 
risks which are being run by those who are rousing 
the odium theologicum on the platform and in the 
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Press. To such men and to others who share 
their views, although they may not give such public 
expression to them, the answer that is often given 
in defence of the policy of Drs. Clifford and Nicoll 
is that it has already achieved a remarkable success, 
The voting both in North Leeds and Sevenoaks was 
appealed to triumphantly as a conclusive vindication 
of the policy of the extremists. But when we invoke 
the precedent of the opposition to Church rates, there 
is another historical precedent, which causes some of us 
to doubt whether political success in defeating Minis- 
terial proposals is sufficient justification for the adoption 
of any given course of policy. No success could have 
been more absolute than that which was won by the 
Nonconformists of sixty years ago, when, under Mr. 
Baines and other notable . Free Churchmen, they 
defeated and postponed for a whole generation the 
adoption of a national system of education. Sixty 
years ago the Nonconformists were as enthusiastic for 
the voluntary system in education as they are now 
enraged against the subsidising of voluntary schools 
from the rates. They achieved a decisive and un- 
mistakable success, but it was at the cost of the 
education of a whole generation. 

This precedent, however, does not appal Dr. 
Clifford. Hé is convinced that the true interests of 
education are best served by the line which he has 
taken, and being thoroughly persuaded in his own 
mind, he succeeds in imbuing multitudes of his fellow- 
countrymen with the same conviction. Both at 
North Leeds and at Sevenoaks he was weariless in 
his efforts to inflict an electoral defeat upon: the 
representatives of the Government. So great was his 
success in both cases that it is to be hoped he may have 
grace given him to resist the strong pressure which 
will be brought to bear upon him, not for the first 
time, to stand as a candidate for a seat in the House 
of Commons. 

I should be loath, however, to close this character 
sketch with this reference to a debated question 
upon which men’s minds are so fiercely divided, 
for I would rather conclude by paying a personal 
tribute of affection and gratitude to one who, 
although he has ever been a fighter, has nevertheless 
never allowed the vehemence of controversy to 
embitter the sweetness of his soul, and who in the 
midst of the stormy controversies in the heart of which 
he sometimes seems to live and move and have his 
being, has preserved the gentle loving-kindness of a 
child. Apart from the opposition excited by his 
political activity and the suspicions which are 
aroused by his theological liberality, I doubt whether 

e has an enemy in the world. Such men as Dr. Clifford 
are indeed of the salt of the earth. He has never failed, 
he has never feared, he has never deserted the good 
cause, nor has his place ever been vacant in times of 
danger. He is a man of faith, a man of hope, and a 
man of boundless charity, and yet for all that he is the 
doughtiest fighter and the most impassioned platform 
orator to be found in England at this moment. 
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II.—EMILE ZOLA. 


NE of the hardest workers and most popular 
authors of our time passed suddenly from our 
midst at the end of last month. ‘There are 

many opinions concerning the political and ethical 
value of much of Zola’s work, but there can be no 
difference of opinion as to the immense industry, 
marvellous fertility, and lofty aim of the French 
novelist, who was asphyxiated in his own chamber 
by the fumes of his own stove. There are novelists of 
many kinds, but M. Zola was one of the rarest—namely, 
a journalist-novelist,a man who is by nature a supreme 
special correspondent or newspaper-investigator, who 
after completing an exhaustive first-hand investiga- 
tion into some phase of human life, instead of 
embodying it in a series of special articles, presents 
his report in the shape of a novel, ‘There are social 
investigators as painstaking as Zola, there are men 
of letters who write more brilliant novels ; but no one 
hitherto has combined to the same extent the capacity 
for rapid but patient study of social, moral and 
political questions with the capacity to express the 
results of his investigations in the form of a popular 
romance. ‘The serious side of him, and the. earnest 
purpose which inspired his life-work, were obscured in 
the minds of many English readers by the license which 
he allowed himself in dealing with the seamy side of 
human nature. Yet let it never be forgotten that the 
greatest of all living novelists, and one who is not 
merely a novelist, but a great preacher of the loftiest 
and almost transcendental morality, has paid emphatic 
tribute to the worth of Zola’s works. Count Tolstoy 
declared that in his opinion Zola was almost the only 
man who was doing serious work in France among 
the innumerable swarm of her novelists. 

“The pictures which he paints are notagreeable,” said 
his great Russian contemporary. “ His portrait of the 
miner and the peasant are not pleasant to hang on 
your chamber walls ; but it is good that they should 
have been painted once for all. Having been 
painted you can hang them behind your door or put 
their faces to the wall; but it is well that we should be 
reminded of the conditions in which multitudes of our 
brothers live.” 

Zola at the beginning of life seems to have been 
seized by a loftier ambition than that which inspires 
the pens of most of our writing folk. In the Rougon- 
Macquart series he attempted to portray in a series of 
vividly-coloured stereoscopic views the whole com- 
plex life of modern society. A lofty idealist he was 
not; a painstaking realist he was, and he equipped 
himself for his herculean task by most painstaking 
and conscientious labour. At the beginning of his 
career he aimed at nothing more than the reproduction, 
as in a coloured photograph, of life as he found it 
palpitating around him in the boulevards, streets and 
alleys and fields of France. But in his later years 


there was witnessed the gradual evolution of the artist 
into the prophet or moralist. In one of his latest 
works, “ Fécondité,” he attacked the limitation of 
families and the resulting organised infanticide which 
prevails in France, with all the fervour of 
a Hebrew seer. His book, which he devoted 
to a study of labour in Paris, and his extra- 
ordinarily accurate delineation of contemporary 
life in the Eternal City, showed the same tendency 
to subordinate the mere story-teller to the ethical 
teacher and social reformer. ‘This, probably, reached 
its ultimate development in his last book on “ Work” 
—a novel surcharged with gloom and serious to the 
point of dulness. Perhaps for that reason none of 
his later books attained anything approaching the 
vogue of the earlier volumes of the Rougon-Macquart 
series. Only in “La Réve” did he attempt a purely 
idyllic work. In “La Débacle” he ventured upon 
the field of the historical novelist, and produced a 
picture of the gory wekter of confusion in which the 
Second Empire went down that can never be for- 
gotten by anyone who reads it. Lourdes attracted 
him also, and in his novel of that name he dealt 
with that mystical side of life which can be 
studied round the shrine of Notre Dame de Lourdes, 
with more sympathy and insight than might have 
been expected in the author of “Nana” and 
“La Terre.” But even “Nana”—a novel in 
which he set himself to delineate the life of the 
Parisian prostitute—was miles removed from the 
ordinary pornographic putridity which is served up by 
some revellers in the roses and raptures of vice. It 
is a great sermon on the text in the’ Old Book, in 
which, speaking of the “Strange Woman,” it is said of 
the visitor to her house: “ He knoweth not that the 
dead are there, and that her guests are in the depths 
of hell.” 

The fame of Zola as a novelist, however, has in the last 
few years been somewhat eclipsed by the fame of the 
author of “J’Accuse.” His sudden intervention in 
the Dreyfus controversy is still fresh .in the memory. 
His famous indictment of the organised machinery 
of perjury, and the military conspiracy by which 
justice was denied to the prisoner in Devil’s Island, 
was a great service rendered to the cause of humanity. 
It was a thankless and even a dangerous task to 
plunge into the midst of the turbulent arena in which 
everyone who spoke for justice was denounced as a 
traitor to his country. But Zola’s instincts on -these 
questions were sound, and with consistent logic he 
condemned the war in South Africa as sternly as he 
denounced the misdeeds of his countrymen in the 
case of Dreyfus. Like Professor Virchow, he was one 
of the earliest adherents of the International Union, 
like him, he appended his signature to the Inter- 
national Protest against the South African War. His 
death removes one of the half-dozen men of letters 
whose names are familiar as househoid words through- 
out the whole civilised world. i 
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taiine eveh 39 goliedery IiI.—DR. VIRCHOW. 


"HEN Dr. Virchow died at Berlin on the 
‘sth’ September, there passed away one of 
‘the most eminent—perhaps the most eminent 
——¢ontemporary mer of science. But he was more 
thari a man of science : he was a public-spirited man, 
an international man, who took a keen interest in 
everything that went on in the world at large; and I 
recall with‘ gratitude that in the closing days of his 
fife. he appended his name to. the appeal in favour of 
the formation of the International Union, and further 
appénded:: it to a vigorous protest addressed to the 
Signatories *of the Hague Convention against the 
violation of the laws of 


I.—By O. G, VILLARD. 
Mr. Villard says that, of the names that are bound 


to live, Napoleon’s will always be at one extreme of 


the list, and Rudolf Virchow’s at the other. 
The practice of medicine, says Mr. Villard, owes its 
elevation from a trade to a science to Dr. Virchow 


more than to all the rest of the medical discoverers of 


the century, Not without reason did the Berlin public 
declare that when this little scientist died he would be 
found to be four men, and not one. Many a man has 
attained an honoured place among writers and scientists 
by contributions no more valuable or extensive than 

sf those which came from 
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British. troops in South 
Africa, and calling upon 
thé Powers’ to: make such 
represéntations as. might 
be necessary to restrain 
our campaign’ within the 
limits laid down at the 
Hague in the name ot 
humanity and civilisation. 
It is well: for those self- 
elected judges in ‘their 
own cause’ to asseverate, 
with wearisome monotony, 
the statement that never 
before! was war conducted 
in so humane'a fashion 
as in our conquest of the: 
Sottth: Affican Republics. 
Dr. : Virchow’s name. is 
bit one of ‘the most 
distinguished of contem- 
porary observers, and his 
verdict ‘was that the pro- 
élamations: * and — official 
instructions * issued — by 
British commanders re- 

veal‘a system: of devasta- 
tion - and’ (‘confiscation 
which: ‘amounted to a 


Egyptology and archezo- 
logy. His measurements 
for comparative anthropo- 
logy and his collections 
of race data made him at 
once a pioneer and a 
leader in ethnology. But, 
in addition to all this, it 
was given to Virchow, 
throughout his fourscore 
years, to be a great citizen 
and a great commoner. 
He first attracted public 
attention and first won the 
distrust of Royalty by his 
report upon the typhus 
epidemic of 1848 among 
the poor. weavers in 
Silesia. Then still a young 
and unknown physician, 
his whole soul was stirred 
by the poverty, the over- 
crowding, the starvation, 
among those who were 
not only fellow-country- 
men, but fellow men 
.and. women. He de- 
nounced their condition, 
and the Government that 
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reversion: to the practices 
of barbarism: and justified 
intervention of the 
other Powers... As the question of our responsibility 
for-this savagery will be raised by the Boer Generals, 
it is well::to remember the. verdict of Professor 
who: in this matter displayed the. same 


‘cater. Mit er 

2 In the American ‘Rebien af Reviews for October 
théte appear: two: character sketches of Dr. Virchow, 
‘the first “by: Oswald Garrison Villard, the, second by 
Dr. Henry Smith Williams. 





Dr. Virchow. 


was responsible for them, 
in the strongest terms. 
From that moment he 
was a marked man; from that moment dated his 
enlistment in the cause of humanity. 

Born in Schifelbein, near Stettin, in Pomerania, of 
middle-class parents, his life up to that time had in no 


way suggested the brilliant and superlatively useful 


career. before him.., But the outspokenness of 
his report on the Silesian weavers, as well as his 
adherence to the Liberal movement which conyulsed 
Germany in. 1848 and 1849, temporarily. terminated 
his career in Berlin, and. led . to -his:. expul- 
sion from: his. position. The South German Univer- 
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sity of Wurzburg was, however, quick to percéive his 
value, and gave him its chair of pathology, rightly 


ignoring, if it did not sympathise with, his devotion tor’ 
% ’ the. water supply to be increased, or the public health 


the cause of the: people. 

Here Virchow reconquered his Berlin position, and 
rose to lasting fame by the publication, in 1856, ‘of his 
work entitled “Cellular Pathology.” Pathology has 
been defined as “the science of disease, or of life 
under morbid conditions.” Before Virchow deyoted 


_his master mind to them, little or nothing was known 
as to the processes which actually constitute disease, : 
Virchow proved that the cell is the unit of life in the’ 


healthy or unhealthy body; and that every cell is the 
outgrowth of another cell. It was his theory that the 
most abnormal cellular conditions are the results of 
injurious agencies at work on normal cells. The 
study of bacteriology was an immediate consequence. 

From the time of his resumption of his Berlin 
chair, Virchow’s literary and scientific activity was 
incessant. Until. his: final. illness he never ceased to 
work and teach. Many valuable archeological works 
might almost: be said to have been: the pastime and 
recreations of his intellect, which frequently gave 
nineteen hours out of the twenty-four to intense mental 
labor. Im the interest of his: friend: Schliemann, the 
discoverer of Troy, he found time to travel in Nubia, 
Egypt, and the Peloponnesus. 

For years. he taught for the Berlin Association of 
Artisans, in what might now be called a “ University 
Extension ” movement, and put. all his. heart: into 
the work of spreading a knowledge of'- science 
among the poor and the great middle classes. 
As if this were. not proof enough of his readiness to 
serve the people; he brought about the construction of 
one hospital and one museum after another, through 
his initiative or the’ support which» his’ unrivalled 
prestige enabled him to give.to others: Even Berlin’s 
transformation: from’ an exceptionally: unhealthy to a 
notably healthy city is. laid at his door. 

He was for forty-two years’ one of Berlin’s most 
faithful city councillors. 
satisfy his desire to serve his State; and. in 1862. no 
fewer than: three constituencies elected him to the 
Prussian. Chamber, in which he served. for sixteen 
years, and speedily rose to be the leader of the Liberal 
party by sheer ability and undaunted political courage. 
After city and state there was still the empire, however, 
and in its popular governing body, the Reichstag, 
Virchow served from 1880 to 1893, until turned out 
by the ungrateful Social Democrats.. 

It was in the Prussian: Chamber that he’ rendered 
his greatest: legislative services. Nor did his being 
deprived of the rectorate of the University’of Berlin, 
in 1887, for a. period of five years, affect his cham- 
pionship of what he considered the right. So. great a 
man was above both the rewards and punishments of 
offended royalty.’ Inthe wars.of 1866and of 1870-71 
he proved to-his' political opponents that he: possessed 
the deeper patriotism’ by conducting the first ambu- 
lance trains into the hostile territories, and devoting 
to the Red Cross work his extraordinary talent for 


Moreover, this did not- 
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organisation. And. all the while, if there was a 
hospital to be built, a new quarter to be laid. out, the 
police to be reorganised, the drainage to be improved, 
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to be'-better safeguarded, it. was always to’ Virchow 


that the’ magistrates of Berlin went seeking inspiration 


and the advice which always determined the’ action to 
be taken. Is it any wonder that the city has named 
its newest hospital after him; or that it buried him at 
its own expense as its most distinguished citizen ? 


II.—By Dr. H. S. WILLIAMS. 


Dr. Henry Smith Williams says ;—It seemed as if one 
encountered Virchow in whatever direction one turned 
in Berlin, and one felt that it was not without reason 
that his compatriots spoke of him as “the man who 
knows everything.” At seventy-seven years he still 
had all the alertness of intellect and the energy of*body 
that made him what he was. 

If one visited Virchow in his home, he found, to his 
astonishment, the world-renowned physician, statesman, 
pathologist, and anthropologist domiciled in a little 
apartment of modest. equipment, up two flights, in a 
house of the most unpretentious character. 

To see the great. scientist at his best-in the rd/e of 
pathologist and teacher one: should. have visited the 
Institute of Pathology on a Thursday morning at the 
hour of nine, as: the: writer did. when: last in Berlin. 
Virchow’s institute’ is: distinctly unpretentious, not to 
say antiquated and shabby. 

What was..most, striking. about the: room was the 
unique method.of ‘arrangement of the desk. or table 
on which the specimens rested. It was virtually 
a_long-drawn-out ‘series: of desks winding back and 
forth throughout the eptire room, but all united into one, 
so that.a specimen. passing along. the table from end 
to end would make a zigzag tour of the room, passing 
finally before each person: in the entire audience. To 
facilitate such transit=there was’ a little iron railway all 
along the centre-of the:table; with-miniature turntables 
at the corners, along which: microscopes, with adjusted 
specimens. for examination, could be conveyed without 
danger of maladjustment or injury. 

Of a sudden there was a hum in the hush of voices 
as a little, thin, frail-looking man entered and stepped 
briskly to the front of the room and. upor the low 
platform before the blackboard in the corner. A 
moment’s pause for the students. to take their places, 
and the lecturer; who, of course, was Virchow himself, 
began. in. a clear, conversational voice to discourse on 
the topic of the day, which chanced te be the subjec: 
of the formation. of ¢lots.in blaod vessels: There was 
no particular attempt at.oratory. Rather the lecturer 
proceeded as if talking man to man, with no 
thought but to. make his meaning ‘perfectly clear. 
He began at once putting. specimens ifi circulation. 

Constantly the lecturer turned to the, blackboard to 
illustratewith: coloured. crayons. such points of his 
discourse as the actual specimens in cireulation might 
have left obscure. Everything had to bé made plain 


“to every hearer, or he was not satisfied. 
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Topics OF THE Monru. 


I—SIGNS OF THE COMING DAWN. . 


** Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops.” 


GREAT hope has arisen of late in the minds of 
our people. The night of reaction is waning 
fast, and already the eastern horizon is radiant 

with the promise of the coming day. At present 
the light is but faint, visible only to the weary 
watchers on the rampart, who through all the sombre 
midnight hours have kept sleepless vigil over the cause 
of right. The mass of our people are still wrapped in 
slumber, as are the immense majority of our citizens 
every morning when the constantly renewed miracle 
of the sunrise floods the world with light. But the 
sunrise, in the celestial as in the political sphere, arrives 
none the less surely because it is only a few who catch 
the first glimpse of the splendours of the newborn 
day. 
THE HOUR BEFORE THE DAWN. 

Everyone knows the difference between the fresh, 
vigorous air of inspiration which breathes in early 
morning and the somewhat heavy air of eventide and 
night. But few can explain exactly how the change 
comes about, or divine its imperceptible beginnings. 
So it is in Great Britain to-day. With the increasing 
pressure of social problems there arises, even out of 
the memories of the suicidal lunacy of the past, a 


sense of latent possibilities before hardly dreamed 


of.. The discovery that we could, as a nation, 
fling £230,000,000 out of the window to gain a 
loss in South Africa has set many people thinking 
as to whether we might not be capable of still 
greater efforts in the social and moral amelioration 
of the condition of our people. Of this the 
most striking illustration was afforded by the re- 
solution first adopted on the motion of Mr. 
Charles Booth’s meeting at Browning Hall, and 
subsequently adopted by the Trade Union Congress, 
which called for the retention of the war taxation at 
its present figure for the purpose of supplying the funds 
needed for the introduction of Old-age Pensions. Nor is 
it only in matters of expenditure that the war, with all 
its crimes and miseries, has left us something on the 
credit side. It sampled a latent heroism which can 


be drawn upon for the solution of much more pressing 
problems than that of enfranchising a handful of 
Outlanders. . 
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REVIVING PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


In many other directions there may be noticed a 
stirring of the breath of life. Citizen Sunday this 
year, in London at least, promises to be more gene- 
rally observed than heretofore, although we are still 
far off from the time when every pulpit in the 
Metropolis will be simultaneously devoted to insist- 
ing upon the supreme importance of the vigorous 
and persistent application of the Christian spirit to 
the consideration of public and, above all, of muni- 
cipal affairs. 

The condition-of-the-people question, on which 
fifty years ago Mr. Carlyle discoursed in. his 
characteristic fashion, seems at last really to have 
some chance of occupying the attention of the 
people themselves. The formation of a Young 
Britons’ Society, after the model of the Young Scots’ 
Society, indicates at least a belief that our youth are 
not entirely given over to amusing themselves, and 
that there are a sufficient number of young Britons 
who are prepared to study attentively the various 
problems with which they have to deal as citizens. 
In one respect the Young Britons’ Society is a distinct 
improvement upon the Young Scots, inasmuch as the 
former admit youth, regardless of sex, whereas the 
Young Scots jealously reserve their Society as a 
monopoly for the youthful male. 


THE SHAFTESBURY LECTURES. 

But above all these other signs and indications of a 
coming change may be noted the Shaftesbury lectures, 
to which, indeed, it is the chief purpose of this article 
to callattention. The Shaftesbury Betterment Lectures 
are anattempt to arouse public attention and to con- 
centrate it upon such problems as ought to be dealt 
with on a large scale, without further loss of time. 
The campaign opened at the Cutlers’ Hall in Sheffield 
on the 13th October, and public meetings will be held 
all over the country under the most influential auspices, 
and will be addressed by lecturers acting under the 
direction of the Advisory Council. The declared 
object of the lectures, for which funds have been 


provided by far-seeing philanthropists who are them- 


selves practically dealing with this. question, is. to 
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widen and deepen popular interest in. the,conditions 


under which the working cipsyes vad our cities live and : 


labour. 


In the first instance this ounhiee of education is” 


to be directed to the. housing problem in great ‘cities. 


The method adopted by Shaftesbury Betterment 


lecturers in the towns is equally valuable for service 
in country districts. . 


; THE, PLAN: OF CAMPAIGN. 

: The. object of the lecturer, wherever the meeting 
is. held, .is: to’ disseminate information, :first as to 
the.existing’ evils, and secondly as to.the best results 
which, _ have been ‘attained..by those ‘who have: 
endeavoured to-improve things. It is really a kind of 


- secular Mission: aiming at the bringing about of: a 


veritable civic revival. The lecturer will set forth the 
evil, and at the same time will afford his hearers an 
opportunity of selecting from the variety of solutions 
that which seems the best suited to the needs of -their 
own town.or district. 


HOMELESS ! ! 


“a 1§ shout twenty years since the Royal Commission 
onthe Housing of the Poor called attention to the need 
for action ; but the evil still confronts us, if possible 
in-a more aggravated form. In Southern London it’ 
is. reported that ‘the children of decent working people 
have had to: take refuge in the workhouse from sheer 
lack of, accommodation... \Last month a. coroner’s 
inquest was held upon a poor: man who. had com- 


‘mitted suicide: from the worry, ofthe hunt ‘for ‘a: 


house -in ,which to find Shelter for himself arid. his 
family. In. many parts of. London it may bé said 
without profanity that daily experience adds a; new 
and terrible significance to the familiar text, “ Foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.” 


ol 


“ATHEISM MADE EASY.” 


’ Dr. Clifford told the National Council. of the Free 
Churches in Bradford some years ago that if England 
were to become a Christian nation she must provide 
liomes for her people.. The overcrowded 'lairs in which 
so, many hundreds of thousands of our ‘people are 
herded like swine have roused the indignation and 
ont the pity of all those who caré for their fellow- 
_Dr. Clifford declared that — 


This ‘overcrowding was one of the. most obstinate obstacles 


to the acceptance and practice, of the Christian religion by the - 


people of Britain, ‘That was the plain, simple and undeniable 
truth, Bad housing breeds immorality, ‘vice, ‘crime, irreligion, 
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ignorance of God, alienation from the Churches, the death of all 


«that was-distinctive of man as man, the destruction of the whole 
- fabrie of popular religion: 


‘The state of the dwellings in many 
large tracts of the metropolis was atheism made easy and made 
certain. 


“ Atheism madeeasy and made certain” is assuredly an 
evil against which the organised Christian Churches of 
this country might be appealed to combat with cer- 
tainty of evoking instant and enthusiastic response. 


WANTED—CIVIC COMMITTEES ! | 


I yenture to make special appeal to all readers of the 
REVIEW in every part of the country whose. hearts. 
have burned, within them on-this. subject, to’ see to 
it that if a lecture is already arranged to be held 
in their town, it is followed by the - formation 
of a Civic Committee whose definite: object it would 
be to ascertain the facts at first hand*as to the 
condition in which the working classes are living in 
their own town or city. If England were covered by: 
a series of such committees as the result of the 
system of propaganda now being set on foot, we might 
look forward to.a Conference, at the beginning of next 
year, of representatives. from: all the localities: where 
such committees existed. . A National Housing 
Committee. might be. created. which; ;would | bring 
irresistible pressure to bear upon the, Legislature, ands. 
what is still more. important, upon’ the local. public 
bodies who are Specially charged with handling this 
question, The. subject is one that. is worthy of: the 
best efforts of the best people everywhere, and it would 
bea thousand pities, nay, it would be more than crime, 
to allow the first really sustained national effort of this 
kind to fall through for lack of prompt active co-opera- 
tion. More can be done if a hundred men will act 
together at a hundred different centres at a givem 
moment than if 10,000 men will ‘act sporadically 
without concert or without cohesion, or without any 
attempt to focus their efforts upon a given point at 
a given time. 


THE ONE 'THING NEEDFUL. 


In country districts it is possible that a good deal 
might be done by using the machinery of the Parish 
Council. A parish meeting can be called to consider 
this question on the requisition of half a dozén of the 
inhabitants, and there: is everything to be said in favour 
of utilising the machinery specially provided by law 
for thé consideration of this question. But whether 
done by Conference, or a Civic Committee, or a parish 
meeting somewhere or other, the great thing to be 
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sought is to rouse public opinion, quicken public 
interest, and above everything to do one thing most 
important in all movements—namely, to get hold of 
the people who are really alive and who will really 
take trouble to work. 


THE DISHOMING OF A NATION, 


But there is one side issue arising out of the housing 
question which I confess has all these last weeks 
appealed to me much more than the more serious and 
tragic phases which find expression in statistics of 
crime and of vice, and the impaired physique and the 
lack of physical stamina which affect the great masses 
of our population. This side issue is the sense of the 
destruction of the poetry and romance and divinity of 
life which is the inevitable result of the dishoming of 
anation. Of all objects in Nature there are few which 
appeal to one with such exquisite pathos as the bird’s 
nest. With what infinite care the feathered architects 
of the little home have collected day by day, straw by 
straw, blade by blade, or hair by hair, every scrap of 
material used in its construction! With what skill the 
various strands are interwoven ; with what symmetry 
the whole structure is put together, a fit cradle for 
the expected nestlings! As Dr. Johnson never 
passed a church without taking his hat off, one feels 
in passing a bird’s nest, even the somewhat tatter- 
demalion mop of the house-sparrow—surely the most 
slovenly of bird-builders—that an act of reverence is 
due to the loving foresight and patient skill which 
produced this embodied expression of that love which 
was, and is, and is to be the perennial revelation of 
the nature of God. 


THE TEMPLE OF OUR RACE. 

But if this be so to the temporary homes .of the 
nesting birds whose nuptial songs make spring-tide 
vibrant with melody, how much more sacred and 
beautiful is even the meanest human home! The 
country cottage by the wayside, the humble home 
down a by-street, so long as it is a home in which a 
human pair have made their nest, is the very sacred 
temple of humanity, and it is the altar on which are 
kindled all the virtues that illumine the life of 
man. Any home, no matter how humble, mean and 
insanitary, seems surrounded by a mystic and golden 
aura, the halo emanating from the thoughts and deeds 
of love of which the home is the natural seed-bed. 
Here the bridegroom brings his bride; here the 
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children are born ; within these four walls are enacted 
all the tragedy and comedy of life which even the 
genius of Shakespeare finds it impossible adequately 
to portray. Here are born the ambitions of generous 
youth, here at the mother’s side the chrld first learns 
to lisp its prayers to God, and here at the last, after 
the tale of years has been numbered, the doors open 
to that Visitor who knocks impartially at the gate of 
prince and of peasant. 


A PLEA FOR THE HOME, 


There is no home, however humble, within which 
the whole gamut of human emotions may not have 
been sounded. It is a microcosm of the world, and 
the primordial cell, which in its ultimate develop 
ment St. Augustine described as the City of God. 
But for the weaving of that tapestry of imagination - 
and romance, which covers as with a cloth of gold 
even the humblest home, time is essential. ‘The 
casual ward affords shelter to the tramp, but it is in 
no sense a home, and the worst of the conditions ct 
modern life in great cities is that there is a horrible 
approximation of the home to the casual ward in the 
sense that there is neither room within the home for 
the growth of the graces of human life and conduct, 
nor is the tenure long enough to admit .of the 
deposit of those memories which lichen o’er the- 
very door-posts and walls of the home in which: 
men have really lived and loved and died. 
The great want of the English people, said Mr. 
Moody long ago, is homes. In the cities we are 
tending to be nomads rather than home-dwelling, 
home-loving men. Give our people room to live in 
our own land. Render possible that privacy without. 
which even the most sacred of human rites may be: 
depraved and degraded by the presence of unwilling: 
witnesses. The lack of adequate sleeping room, the 
absence of any opportunity for family reunion, to say 
nothing of such gatherings as Burns has immortalised ' 
in his “Cottar’s Saturday Night”—these things are - 
more fatal to vur people than the loss of pitched battles: 
on distant continents, for they destroy the atmosphere 
in which alone the soul and heart of man can really live, 
As a corrosive acid it eats out the divine in man, and 
leaves only the dross behind. Against such an evil, 
pregnant with such disaster to our people, is it not 
worth while to make an effort which will affect for 
lasting well-being the lives of millions of our fellow- 
men ? 
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as THE WILL PROVED: MR. PARKIN’S MISSION. 


'R. RHODES’S will has been proved at Cape 
Town. Its contents are as they were stated 
at the time of his death. The residue of 
the estate is left to Lord Rosebery, Lord Grey, Lord 
Milner, Mr. Beit, Mr. Michell, Mr. Hawksley and Mr. 
Stead in joint ownership. Dr. Jameson is appointed 
a trustee with the same rights as other trustees. By a 
codicil, written in Mr. Rhodes’s own hand during the 
war, Mr. Stead’s appointment as executor was can- 
celled on the ground’ that, with his views about the 
war, the testa- 


which they are to be selected. Neither can Mr. Parkin 
have stated that a scholarship is to be reserved for 
the French-speaking Canadian. Lower Canada, which 
is chiefly peopled by the French, has three scholar- 
ships allotted to it, but in awarding these scholarships 
the executors are governed by the express stipulation 
of the founder’s will that no distinction must be made 

on grounds of race. 
Mr. Hubert Reade, who contributes a very in- 
teresting .article on the scholarships to the West. 
minster Review 





tor thought he 

would find it 

difficult to work 

with the others. ” 
The codicil, 

however, makes 

no. allusion to 

the position y ta 

of Mr. Stead ecm bik 

as joint-heir ; it os 
merely removes 
him from the 
office of execu- 
tor, to which he, 
with the other 
joint-heirs, has 
been appointed 
by Mr. Rhodes. 





G ‘ J for these scholar- 
h ra ships is excellent. 
‘ In many ways his 





for October, 


says :-— 
fice The choice of 
——— Dr. Parkin, of the 


Toronto Grammar 
School, Canada, to 
draw up the scheme 


career resembles 
that of Mr. Glad- 


stone or of Lord 


3 Milner, for, arriv- 
$3 ing at Oxford an 
: : unknown Colonial, 
: ° far older than most 
| 


undergraduates, his 
“solden tongue” 
won him his place 
amongst English 








Of the execu- 
tors, Mr. Beit,’ 
Mr. Michell, Dr. 
Jameson and Lord Grey are now in Africa, and 
nothing will be done till they return. Before they 
left this country they decided that it would be 
impossible to frame a scheme for selecting scholars 
for at least twelve months. . 

aa MR. PARKIN’S MISSION, 

Mr. Parkin, well known as an Imperial Federa- 
tionist, has been selected to traverse the English- 
speaking .world, to interview all and sundry per- 
sons. of importance and influence, in order to collect 
materials from which the executors will frame a scheme. 
Mr. Parkin left England for New York in August, 
from which place various inaccurate statements have 
been telegraphed concerning him and his mission, It is 
not true, for instance, that Mr. Parkin is commissioned 


to select the scholars or to frame the scheme under , 
382 


Facsimile of the Revoking Codicil. 


public men by his 
speeches in the 
Union on ‘“ Im- 
perial Federation.” If the scheme can be made workable, he 
can make it work. 

THE SELECTION OF RHODES SCHOLARS. 
~ That there will be great difficulties in the way of 
making it work is daily becoming more obvious: 
The following extract from an American newspaper of 
August 31st touches upon some of the questions which 
have been raised by the will. The article, which is 
headed “ Rhodes Scholars: Who? Indiana Divided 
into State and Sectarian Factions,” is dated ‘Indiana- 
polis, August 30th. The writer says :— 
~The question of disposing of the Oxford University scholar- 
ships to which Indiana is entitled under the will of Cecil 
Rhodes, has stirred up every college town in the State, and, be 
the disposition what it may, there is little doubt that it will be 
followed by a great deal of ill-feeling because of disappoint- 
ment in the colleges which will not be recognised. 
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When Governor Durbin was informed by the Washington 
authorities of the bequest, he indicated a desire for suggestions 
from the people of the State who are particularly interested in 
education. The result was that the executive office was flooded 
with recommendations and suggestions. Many mistook the 
Governor’s purpose, and rushed forward with recommendations 
for personal selection, as though the scholarships were absolutely 
at his disposal, 

The Governor sought advice from the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and that official recommended that the 
matter be referred to the State Board of Education. This body 
is assumed to be wholly lost to the interest of everything but the 
Bloomington or State University, and as soon as the recom- 
mendation became known the representatives of’ the non-State 
schools filed protest after protest against referring a matter of so 
much importance to a body which could see no merit in any 
school or college unless it was supported by the State. 

The effect was to renew the old fight of the non-State colleges 
against the State University. ‘Throughout the State the alumni 
of the several institutions are now invoking every possible 
influence to have their individual alma mater honoured in the 
distribution of the scholarships. Members of the State Board 
of Education are being besieged on all sides, and the non-State 
school adherents are working night and day to prevent the State 
schools from gobbling up the honours and leaving them without 
representation. 

Governor Durbin does not know what authority will be given 
to him in the matter of the distribution of the scholarships. He 
was simply asked by the Washington authorities to make 
suggestions regarding the distribution, and he does not know 
whether he is expected to recommend two persons for the 
scholarships or whether the Government itself will make the 
selections, If the former, he has the most aggravating task on 
his hands that ever fell to the lot of an Indiana executive, for 
every college in the State is deluging his office with recom- 
mendations, and many colleges are so insistent that it is evident 
they will be grievously diseppointed if they are left out in the 
cold, 

Out of these differing suggestions has come one to the effect 
that the Governor appoint a board, made up of men outside of 
all the Indiana institutions, to consider the subject and evolve a 
plan for meeting the difficulty. It is charged in some quarters 
that both the State and non-State schools, in the heat of the 
controversy, have lost sight of the benefit that will accrue to the 
individual, and, if the bequest is thus to make trouble between 
the heirs, it would have been much better for Mr. Rhodes to 
have disposed of his money in some other way. 

When Mr. F. W. Holls was in London he 
expressed the opinion to one of the executors 
that there would be 2,000 candidates for the 
scholarships in the State of New York alone, 
and probably not less than 25,000 in the United 
States. The problem of how to select roo scholars 
out of 25,000 candidates by methods which would 
convince the 24,900 rejected candidates that justice 


had been done would not be easy. 
AN APPRECIATION OF THE WILL, 

Writing upon Mr. Rhodes’s will in the Westminster 
Review, Mr. H. Reade says :— 

One cannot help being profoundly impressed by Mr. Rhodes’ 
will. He, far more than Mr, Gladstone, tiat aristocrat and 
Etonian of aristocrats and Etonians, is a proof of the good 
which Oxford does to her children. He had studied the story of 
Rome to its furthest depths, and he could not forget the part 
which the lecture rooms of the Palatine had played in Roman 
public life, or that the greatest Emperors Rome ever knew were 
Colonials from her distant provinces. 

From one point of view, and that a high one, Mr. Rhodes’ 
‘greatest act has been his last. He would fain build up the 
Empire, not upon geniuses, but upon the moral qualities of her 
every-day sons, The author of the Jameson Raid, the aggressor 
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upon Portugal, had learned to know that he had sinned against 
the light, but he would not, like Agrippa, content himself by 
murmuring to his conscience, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to 
be a Christian.” His last act will, favente Deo, do much to 
atone for errors, however grave they may have been, which 
sprang from the circumstances of his life. Justinian was the 
lover of Theodora before he gave law to the Roman world ; 
Saint Augustine and Saint Ignatius Loyola, that forerunner of 
Mr. Rhodes, were sinners before they were saints ; Saint Péter 
denied his Lord before he founded the Papacy in his blood. 
The epitaph of many a saint in heaven should end, if truly 
written, with ‘‘ guia multum amavit.” 


Go, Soul, to Peace from that wild whirl of War 
In which thou we!l hast earned the Peace serene. 


Mr. Reade does not think that the Colonial, Ameri- 
can, and German scholars will profoundly affect 
Oxford, or be affected thereby :— 


The lives of those Indian and coloured gentlemen who were 
attracted to Oxford by the late Master of Balliol, and the late 
Professor Max Miiller, were not particularly happy ones, and 
the social qualities of a Polish Jew, whose childhood was passed 
in a tin shanty, somewhere north of Mafeking, are hardly 
likely to procure him admission into the best set of Oxford 
youth. 

Nevertheless Mr. Rhodes’s dream was a magnificent 
vision, the vision of an Ezekiel or of a St. John the 
Divine :— 

At first sight Mr. Rhodes’ munificent gift to the Empire 
appears to be but his natural recognition of the meaning of the 
word ‘‘ Empire,” when interpreted into the language of modern 
democracy. The idea came naturally to a man who was not 
only the earnest student of Gibbon but the chief exponent of the 
modern commercial theory of statesmanship. Since the time 
when Daniel was a page at Nebuchadnezzar’s Court, founders 
of empires have always sought to attract to themselves the 
younger aristocrats belonging to the conquered peoples. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes would use those means formerly employed 
by autocrats to consolidate their conquests to bind to the British 
Empire those leaders of the democracy by whose goodwill the 
Empire can alone continue to exist. He has expressed in a con- 
crete form its motto, /mperium et Libertas. Under his scheme 
there will be at Oxford an assemblage of youth far more cosmo- 
politan than ever gathered round the throne of an Attila or of a 
Sulieman. 

Mr. Rhodes has realised in actual life the theories of Machia- 
velli. 

Whether, however, his plan will succeed under the conditions 
laid down in his will is a very doubtful point. 


N 





Moon.) [Toronto. 


The Rhodes Scholarship Men. 











III.—WANTED: AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE! 





A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF ESPERANTO. 
































HE. other day, at The Hague, before the Inter-- in England than in most countries. First of all we are to; 
national ' High Court of Arbitration, the first entirely cut off by the bitter salt estranging sea from nati 
ay ite international dispute tried under The Hague people who do not understand our mother-tongue ; and, of E 
Convention came on for hearing. It was a question secondly, we have colonised the world far and wide, and that 
concerning the property left to the Roman Catholic our ships cover every sea, so that over the greater part of in''t 
Church, whose official language is Latin. The distribu- the world’s surface English is a very useful international syst 
tion of this was in dispute ‘between the Government language. it,1s 
of Washington, which speaks English, and. the But anyone who imagines, as some seem to do, aime 
Government of Mexico, which speaks Spanish. The that because the English language is widely diffused imn 
case is being heard before a tri- and is understood throughout the Cor 
bunal. of five judges, one of whom United States of America and he 
(the president) speaks Danish, while throughout the British Empire, lan; 
two of the other judges speak Dutch, there is thereforé no need of whi 
one English,’and the other Russian. any further common language, is Spe 
Each side ‘is provided besides with vastly mistaken. Even for the If v 
a legal counsel in the person of a English when they travel abroad the 
Belgian who speaks French. It is~ the need of some simple medium gue 
a miniature Tower of Babel. ; | for linguistic exchange is greatly =~ 
that one dispute about the question . felt, while for other nations, fac 
of'the distribution of property, ‘not’ especially the smaller nations, such the 
amounting ‘to more than £150,000, as the Scandinavian, Dutch, and of 
we have judges, counsel, or litigants Hungarian, &c., the adoption of tha 
whose mother-tongues are English, some international language is al- tha 
Spanish, ' French, Dutch, Russian, most ‘indispensable if they are to pr 
and Danish, without reckoning Latin, be free of the commonwealth of the gr 
which may be regarded as the world, No one: proposes to create | 
mother - tongue of the Church to a universal language. Each nation 2a, 
whom the property belongs. It is will keep its own language and its » 
an Object-lesson in the need for a own literature, but there ought to ng 
lingua ‘ franta, one of many such. be one commonly recognised vehicle all 
which ‘are’ likely to increase and of expression which people in all me 
multiply '4s'The Hague Court comes nations could agree ‘to:‘adopt. Of i 
into. thore and more use for the course the difficulty is to get them “a 
settlement of; the disputes of nations. to agree, and this is due to the la 
The rapid increase of international Professor Zamenhof. primary difficulty of getting them i 
intercourse is rendering the crea- to think upon the subject at -all. " 
tion of an international language more and more Nevertheless there is reason to believe that the subject 
indispensable. When people talk about this as a is beginning to attract attention. Cyclists’ Touring " 
dream ‘they/ forget that for many centuries Europe Clubs and the introduction of the automobile tend a 
at least enjéyed a common ianguage in the shape powerfully to stimulate the demand for an international se 
of Latin; which was the /ingua franca of Christendom. language, and the year after next an important conference ? 
In more recent times French was practically the universal will be held in London for the purpose ‘of deciding, ‘ 
language'of diplomacy. -' It is only in quite recent times after, full discussion, what ‘language should be adopted ! 
that we have lost the benefit of an international medium for as the universal international medium of communica- . 
the interchange of thought, and, what makes the matter _ tion. . " 
worse, this ; oss has occurred simultaneously with an What that conference will decide upon is of course at ‘ 
immense increase of the sense of its need. We travel present a matter of doubt. Sir Frederick Bramwell read ° 
more than ever we did. The United States of Europe a paper before the British Association last month 
are rapidly getting into shape ; international bureaux and strongly recommending the adoption of Italian as the P 
societies multiply every year ; mankind is becoming more _ universal language. Many maintain that there is nothing “ 
and more one family, and yet the wit of man has not like English, but the committee charged with the pre- . 
devised a language the words of which will be common liminary investigations are undoubtedly right in declaring 4 
counters of exchange between all civilised men. that one of the indispensable conditions of any auxiliary 
It is true that the need for such a language is less felt language is that it must not be one of the national 7 
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languages. To adopt English or Italian or any other 


language as an international /ingua franca would be to 


give the country whose language occupied such an unique 
position of ascendency that it would be quite sufficient 
to secure, the. rejection of the language by other 
nations. Besides, those who advocated the adoption 
of English as the international tongue should remember 
that we ourselves hopelessly bar the way to any advance 
in that direction by insisting upon our present absurd 
system of spelling. If the English language was spelt .as 
it,is pronounced, in accordance with the general phonetic 
principle adopted by other nations, we should give an 
immense stimulus to the spread of our language on the 
Continent ; but at present it would seem that we are not 
prepared to pay the price. We pftefer the look of our 
language, with all its drawbacks, to the -barbarous shock 
which our eyes would receive if we were to read Shake- 
speare or the Bible in English spelt as it is pronounced. 
If we radically reformed our spelling, we might discuss 
the possibility of an audacious attempt to foist our lan- 
guage upon our neighbours as the best medium of com- 
munication, but until spelling reform is an accomplished 
fact, the less we say about English as a universal tongue 
the better. What is wanted as the common denominator 
of all tongues is, first, a language that is not at present 
that. of any one nationality ; and, secondly, a language 
that is very simple and easily acquired, based on phonetic 
principles and with a minimum of complication in its 
grammar. 

It is about eight years ago since Count Tolstoy 
expressed his conviction that the adoption of some 
unofficial simple international. language was the most 
reasonable, the most serious and the most practicable of 
all methods of dealing with this question. There is no 
more Christian science, says the great Russian, than the 
study of languages; and the. diffusion of a common 
international medium of thought i is assuredly a Christian 
labour which hastens the coming of the Kingdom of 
God, which is the aim, indeed the only aim, of human 
life. 

If this be granted, the question immediately arises, 
what shall. be .the international language ?. That is the 
question that has to be decided in 1904, but meantime 
the subject cannot be too, widely discussed, and I am 
glad. to, know that in the Morning Leader, the 
Daily . News, the Daily Mail, the Speaker, and other 
papers, the question has been attracting consider- 
able attention on the part of mary _correspon- 
dents. As the net result of all the communications 
‘there is no doubt that the artificial language known 
as the Esperanto now holds the field. ‘Its only possible 
rival is the modernised Latin. Mr. Henderson, an enter- 
prising publisher in. London, who has bestowed much 
attention upon the subject, actually went so far as to 
publish one issue of a comic paper, in which all the modern 
English jests were rendered into colloquial Latin, but the 
disadvantages of Latin are great. In the first case, so 
many new terms would have to be introduced in order to 
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meet the nécessities “of modern life that at least 30 per 
cent. of its terms would be unintelligible to the ancient 
Romans or to medizeval Churchmen ; and im the: second 
place Latin is difficult and complex. Volapuk, the first 
essay in an artificial language, was difficult, and has fallen 
by general consent into disuse. Other artificial systems 
have met with little support, but Esperanto continually 
gains in popularity and favour. At the present moment 
there are said to be 80,000 persons scattered over the 
Continent who can write in Esperanto, and, the 
number is capable of indefinite increase. Count Tolstoy 
declares that in two hours he was able to master 
Esperanto sufficiently to read the language fluently, and 
although the average man might take twelve hours, 
where Count Tolstoy took two, still to be able to acquire 
a medium of communication which would enable you to 
correspond and travel with men of all nationalities, is a 
boon which cannot be obtained in any other way. As 
some Swedish students remarked, after travelling through 
Russia with the aid of “ Esperanto,” they found them- 
selves able to communicate with their Russian hosts 
without the least embarrassment on either side. “We 
felt,” they say, “as two brothers might do, who, separated 
since birth by unscalable walls, saw them vanish in‘ a, 
twinkling.” 

The advantages that would arise from the adoption of 
some such system asa part of the universal mental equip-; 
ment of educated men are simply incalculable. ‘So great: 
are they that I venture to hope-that we are on the eve of 
seeing a vigorous growth of Esperantoism in Great Britain.) 
The Esperantists in all countries form a kind of band of 
brothers, united by the possession of a common tongue, 
which gives them a key to the thoughts, information, and: 
experience of Esperantists in all other countries. The 
members of Cyclists’ Touring Clubs find it invaluable in 
travelling about the country. Mr. Rhodes, of Keighley, 
who is an enthusiastic Esperantist, says that since he 
adopted this. Esperanto he has received two hundred 
postcards and letters in Esperanto, from all parts of the 
civilised world from correspondents the mother-tongue of 
each of whom would be as Chocktaw to him. He 
has found it extremely useful in business ,and- in 
study ; and his experience would probably be repeated 
by any others who decided to devote attention to the 
subject. 

In order to facilitate the study of Esperanto I shall be 
glad to hear from any of my readers who wish to see 
what can be done in the way of adopting this inter- 
national medium of communication. 

As a final word, I will only say, to encourage them, 
that in Esperanto every word is read exactly as it is 
written. There are no silent letters ; the vowel sounds 
are those common to every language excepting, English, 
that is to say, a, e, i, 0, 1 are pronounced as they are in 
father, bear, marine, note, and food. The accent falls 
always on the last syllable but one. The grammar 
is very easy, and the ‘words are all formed on scientific 
principles, easy to be grasped and applied. } 
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THE ‘DISPUTE BETWEEN FRANCE AND SIAM. 
I.—FrRoM THE BRITISH POINT OF VIEW. 


A SPECIAL mission from Siam, consisting of the 
British and French Ministers at Bangkok, the Under 
Home Secretary, and the legal adviser of the Siamese 
Government, have come to Europe in order to settle, 
by diplomacy, if possible, a dispute between France 
and Siam concerning the eastern frontiers of the 
Siamese kingdom. By the aid of the accompanying 
map the reader will have no difficulty in understanding 
exactly the point of the dispute. 
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’The Franco-Siames2 Frontier. 


' The above map shows the territory in dispute. The French frontier 
+follows the line of the Mekong. The French claim to extend their posses- 
sions to the straight line passing through Korat on the way to Chantabun. 


Nine years ago this month the French dictated a 
treaty to the Siamese Government, by which Siam 
abandoned all her territory east of the Mekong River, 
and evacuated a zone of 18 miles, measured from 
‘the right bank of the Mekong. In addition to this, 
France was granted the right to occupy the town of 
Chantabun until such time as the provisions of the 
treaty should have been complied with, and notably 
until the complete evacuation and _pacification*of the 
left bank as well as of the zone described in Article III. 
of the treaty. _ Now as the Siamese were bound by the 
treaty to evacuate all the territory ceded to France, 
including the strip on the western side of the river, it 
was simply impossible for them td undertake its 
pacification. The territory is not: pacified, and as it 
is not pacified, the French, therefore, remain in 
Chantabun. 








Now the occupation of Chantabun gives the French 
a position of vantage on Siamese territory in the 
direction of Bangkok. The Siamese want to get the 
French out of Chantabun, and the French want to 
stop where they are, excusing themselves on the 
ground that the Siamese have not pacified the 
territories which they were compelled to evacuate nine 


years ago. The Siamese object that it is impossible 
to pacify the territory which they are not allowed to 
enter, and that they are not responsible for the terms 
of the treaty which imposed upon them an impos- 
sibility. But the French, not content with having 
Chantabun,.are credited with the design of pushing 
forward their frontier from the valley of the Mekong 
until it comes within easy striking distance of Bangkok. 
The new frontier line for which they are supposed to 
hanker, as shown on the map, would annex to French 
possessions a great Siamese province nearly 300 miles 
in width and about 500 miles long. It would also 
give them possession of Korat, a town which is con- 
nected by railway with the Siamese capital. With 
the French established at Korat they could seize 
Bangkok any time they pleased. 

In 1896 England and France made a Convention 
by which they guaranteed to maintain the independence 
and integrity of the valley of the Menam, but nothing 
was said about the territories lying to the east and 
west of the Menam Valley. Now the territories lying 
to the east of the Menam Valley are those upon which 
France has set a covetous eye. When the Convention 
was concluded, Lord Salisbury wrote a despatch in 
which he declared that the fact that England and 
France had guaranteed the Menam Valley did not 
detract in any way from the validity of the rights of 
the King of Siam to those portions of his territory 
which were not affected by the new agreement. But 
that declaration was not included in the treaty, and 
French geographers have not hesitated to draw a 
frontier which, as may be seen from the map, 
gives the whole of the Eastern province to France. 
The existence of this Anglo-French Convention, 
although limited to the Valley of the Menam, 
gives us a kind of quasi-right to have a voice 
in anything that concerns the welfare of Siam. If 
diplomacy cannot settle it, it is to be hoped that 
France and Siam will agree to refer the question to 
the Court of Arbitration at the Hague. When I was 
at the Hague last month a rumour was current that 
the Franco-Siamese question would be the second case 
to be tried under the provisions of the Hague Con- 
vention. 

Thete is an anonymous article published ‘in the 
Fortnightly Review for October, the writer of which 
takes very strong views as to the importance of Great 
Britain bestirring herself to insist upon a revision of 
the Anglo-French Convention of 1896. Unless this is 
done, he declares, the tricolor will presently be flying 
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triumphantly at Korat. The French would then be 
within eight hours’ easy railway journey of the Siamese 
capital, and Siam will lie at its mercy. If Bangkok 
were in the possession of France, she could select 
whatever point she chose to attack our Siamese 
frontier. So long as a strong neutral Siam exists, our 
Burmese frontier is safe, but if once these artificial 
safeguards are cleared away, our flank is for ever 
hopelessly exposed, and our Empire in Asia would be 
placed between the two Powers of the Dual Alliance. 
The possession of Bangkok would supply France with 
an admirable naval base, sitting astride of our line of 
communications in the Far East, and her presence in 
the valley of the Menam would deal a fatal blow to 
our trade with Siam, which amounts now to more than 
6} millions sterling out of a total of 74 millions. 

The writer insists that the Convention of 1896 must 
be revised in such a way that the whole of the terri- 
tories of the King of Siam, and not merely the valley 
of the Menam, should be jointly guaranteed by France 
and England. In return for this, he thinks that 
France might be offered the formal cession of Chanta- 
bun, and, if necessary, of Batembang and Siam-Reap. 

II.—From A FRENCH STANDPOINT. 

In Le Correspondant for September roth M. 
Francis Mury has a_ long, bitterly Anglophobe 
(and if he will pardon us, not very dignified) article, 
in which he gnashes his teeth in fury at England 
and the power she wields in Siam, and at the Siamese 
for being so foolish as to have anything to do with 
her. The article is really in some ways compli- 
mentary to England, and distinctly reassuring. 

M. Mury has no condemnation too strong for the 
weakness of French Colonial policy. Had France 
only,been firmer “we would not forthe last fifteen 
years have been constantly involved in almédst inex- 
tricable difficulties in the valley of the Menam, and 
even on the banks of the Mekong.” 

France has been far too meek and mealy-mouthed 
with those insolent people the Siamese. M. Mury 
evidently yearns for a few long spoons and squeezed 
sponges. The British Foreign Office has never failed to 
back the Siamese, who, thus supported, have not ceased 
since 1890 to grow in insolence. Hence there was at 
last a war, in which the French seized Bangkok :— 

With a little energy Siam might have become a French 
colony, or at least a protectorate, like Annam or Cambodia. 
Unfortunately . . . . the French Government dared not brave 
the threats of England, who had not been able to prevent 

» hostilities, Siam being so far away, but who certainly reckoned 
on preventing our reaping the benefits of it, or at any rate com- 
pelling us to give her the greater part. 

France: should have taken no notice of Eng- 
land’s “ empty threat” —“ if you lay hands on Siam, 
it means war.” England was only showing her teeth, 
and did not mean to fight. 

He deplores the 1896 treaty, neutralising the valley 
of the Menam, the richest part of the whole Siamese 
kingdom, Now the only thing which keeps Siam in 
order at all is the fear that some day France may 
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definitely instal herself in her zone of influence. When, 
in May last, questions were asked in Parliament as to 
how long France was going to be allowed to occupy 
Chantabun, Lord Lansdowne did not, as he ought to 
have done, declare that by the 1896 treaty England 
was debarred from interference with French action in 
the Mekong valley, and in various other districts, 
notably that of Chantabun :— 

If he did not do so, it is because the English Ministry, with 
its usual good faith, pretends to pass over this arrangement in 
silence and is preparing to intervene, when a good opportunity 
occurs, between France and Siam. 

Great Britain’s bad faith is shown by her having 
an army of 1,500 Sikhs in Siam, a number which was 
added to early in August last, “in anticipation of I 
know not what eventualities.” Explanations were 
asked by the French representative at Bangkok, and 
an unsatisfactory answer returned, If, as alleged, 
the Court at Bangkok asked England for soldiers to 
act as police, it was her duty to have informed France 
and let her furnish half the number. In important 
Siamese positions are found 172 Europeans; among 
them 95 English and 2 French. Great Britain 
has also acquired all kinds of mining, railway and 
other concessions, quite forgetting the 1896 treaty, 
binding her and France to acquire no advan- 
tages in the Menam Valley, exept in common. 
The Bangkok Government has concentrated numerous 
troops in French spheres of influence, which are 
constantly invading the neutralised French 18 
miles along the Mekong. Natives anxious to 
be faithful to France have to leave hut, rice-fields 
and family, and seek protection in this 18 miles 
strip. Why, this little kingdom even imagines she is 
going to treat with France on a footing of equality !— 

It is France which to-day seems to have become a petty king- 
dom, whilst Siam has raised herself to the rank of a great 
Power. . . . What increases the gravity of these facts is the 
presence of Japanese officers among the Siamese troops which 
have committed depredations on our territories. . .. It is 
certain that the Siamese army 1s in the hands of the Japanese, 
and that the latter have helped to fight against us. It 1s well to 
remark that these facts have occurred since the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty. 

M. Mury much regrets that France never took 
advantage of England’s being tied up in South 
Africa to settle her Siamese question. Prince 
Sri-Sahadeb is now making a number of propositions 
to M. Delcassé, among them the annulling of the 
1893 and 1896 treaties, for which certain concessions 
would be given which this writer thinks utterly 
inadequate. If Siam is impudent she would be ten 
times worse were her present offer to be accepted. 

M. Mury insists that France must have Consulates 
in all important places, and have soldiers occupying 
the sphere of influence which he seems to imagine 
France acquired by the 1896 treaty. He deplores 
alike the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and the fact that 
France is not strong enough to fight victoriously 
the troops which he is sure England and Japan 
would try to land in Indo-China in case of conflict. 

















ac «THE EDUCATION CONTROVERSY. 
-A Symposium: By SiR JoHN GoRST AND ‘OTHERS. 


‘THE following summary of the views expressed by 
many writers in the October magazines cannot be 
more appropriately introduced than by the following 
‘poem, written by Charles’ Mackay more than’ sixty 
years. ago :— 

** Who bids for the little children, 
. ., Body and soul and brain ? 
Who bids for the little children, 
Young and without a stain ? 
Will no one bid,” said England, 
‘* For their souls so pure and white, 
And fit for all good or ‘evil 
. The world on their page may write ?” 
“* We bid,” said Pest and Famine. . . . 
“‘T bid,” said Beggary, howling, . . , 
_* And [ll bid higher,” said Crime. . . . 
«6 Oh, shame!” said true Religion, 
‘*Oh, shame that this should be ! 
Tit take the little children, 
I'll take them all to me.: 
T’}l raise them up with kindness 
_ Froni the mire in which they are trod ; 
' _©PIi teach them words of blessing, 
i I'll lead them up to God.” 


j ’ ** You're vot the true Religion,” 

Said a Sect with flashing eyes ; 

“** Nor thou,” said another, scowling, 
‘* Thou’rt heresy and lies !” 

<* You shall not have the children,” 
Said a third-with shout and yell ; 

** You're Antichrist and bigot— 
‘*You’d train them up for Hell,” 


oi +) | And England, sorely puzzled - 
: _-To see such battle-strong, 
4 Exclaimed with voice of pity, 
** Oh, friends, you do me wrong ! 
Oh, cease your bitter wrangling, 
For, till you all agree, 
I fear the little children 
Will plague both you and me.” 
But all refused to listen ; 
Quoth they—‘‘ We bide our time ;” 
_ And the bidders seized the children— 
Beggary, Filth, and Crime; 
And the prisons teemed. with victims, 
And the gallows rocked on high, 
And the thick abomination 
Spread reeking to the sky. 


This poem attracted the notice of the Prince 
Consort, and so pleased him: that he had 20,000 
copies distributed at his own cost. What would the 
world think if Prince Albert’s eldest son. were to 
repeat his father’s action now ? 

The following figures from the last return just issued 
are the official statistics for the year ending August 
31st, TQOI — . f 


, No, Scholars, .,, Earning. Cost. 
Board schools: *. 5,797, 2,881,155 £1 1 '8t £3-0 2 
Voluntary schdols» \.. 14,319 3,729,261 £1 1 xT 42 6 84 
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(1) By Sir Joun Gorst. 


WwW hen Lord Salisbury retired Sir.John Gorst still 
‘a: be.,vice-president of. :the.Council of Education: 
He.is, now, therefore, inya position of more freedom 
and ;legs. responsibility thanhe was before: . He has 
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-celebrated his emancipation by contributing an article 
upon: the Education Bill to the JVineteenth Century 
for October, in- which he reminds those who are 
fighting: over-the Bill that whatever they do in their 
discussions they should never lose sight of the follow- 
ing five main principles :— 

(1) Not a moment: should be lost in dealing with the present 
state of public instruction in England and Wales. 

(2) One public local authority should have jurisdiction over 
schools of all kinds, . 

(3) Parliament should not halt between two opinions, but adopt 
at once either Municipality or School Board as that authority. 

(4) The secular instruction in all elementary schools should be 
given at the public expense, and be under the absolute control of 
the public authority. 

(5) In the case of certain Voluntary schools pubtic security for 
the maintenance of their religious character must be given. 

On the religious difficulty Sir John Gorst says thai 
the Cowper-Temple clause is a fetish and a fraud. 

It forbids the teaching of any catechism or formula 
which is distinctive of a religious denomination, but 
‘would teach the most outrageous catechism that any 
individual fanatic may compile, so long as it is not 
‘adopted by a religious denomination. In the schools 
it has become a dead letter. The only occasion on 
which it was ever put in force, that Sir John Gorst 
heard of, was in a small School-board where the clause 
was invoked in order to veto the decision of the 
majority of the Board in favour of teaching the duty 
to God and to your neighbour in. the terms of the 
Church Catechism. ‘The Education Board decided 
that the’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and. the’ Ten 
Commandments might be taught, but’ that the Cowper- 
Temple clause forbade the: teaching of the duty to 
God and the duty to your neighbour, because the 
language in which these doctrines were expressed was 
distinctive of the Church of England. ‘In place of 
the Cowper-Temple clause Sir John Gorst says :— 

The best security that could be given for due regard being 
paid to the religion of parents in elementary schools would be to 
make it the duty of the local authority to see that in every school 
provision was.made for such religious instruction being given as 
was acceptable to the parents, It is the easiest thing in the 
world to do, and is already done in thousands of schools. All 
it would in géneral require is a separate teacher in a separate 
class-room in a comparatively small number of schools giving a 
Bible-lesson to, some of the, children during the, brief time in 
which the rest were receiving the special teaching of the religious 
body to which the school’ belonged. If the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom could be got to confer on Local Authorities in 
England powers similar to those enjoyed by the Scottish School 
Board, the religious difficulty would be solved. 

Sir John Gorst is very emphatic as to the need for 
prompt and vigorous action for the improvement of 
our education. :— 

If a race that aspires to exercise imperial influence in the 
world must possess. knowledge as well, as courage, and intelli- 
gence as well as wealth, the people of England must. be content 
to see the British Empire decline, unless other citizens of the 
Empire take up the task for which the lack of public instruction 
renders the people of England . unequal, It’ 'is- therefore ‘no 
exaggeration to call the state of public ‘instruction,.in England 
an emergency. ‘The danger is imminent. There is no time to 
lose. eachers and schools cannot. be created in a moment by 
Act’ of’ Pafliament.’ Tf all the authorities in ‘England, the 
people, the. parents,’ the ‘Churches, ‘the County-and- Municipal 
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* Councils, the central Governmeént)'set to work ‘this day in ear- 


nest to improve public instruction, it would be years before the 
improyed machinery could be got into working order, and our 
public instruction brought up to the level of that which has for 
many years already been possessed by our commercial and 
industrial rivals. 

According to Sir John Gorst, the Board-schools in 
our towns are the best part of our elementary school 
system, and it would be a drawback to any scheme of 
reform if their existence or excellence were imperilled. 
The Voluntary schools, in which more than half the 
school-going children of the country are at present 
taught, are of very varying degrees of excellence :— 

Some of these schools are excellent, better than the best 
Board-schools, but most are inefficient for lack of proper means, 
The buildings are antiquated ; the staff small and often inferior ; 
child labour extensively used ; the teaching apparatus inadequate. 

Of the rural School-boards he says some are 
certainly good, many are indifferent, but some are very 
bad. The worst elementary schools in the country 
are to be found not among Voluntary schools, but 
among rural Board-schools. 

Evening Continuation schools, he thinks, have been 
a failure, excepting as a means of recreation, They 
have not succeeded in making up the terrible 
deficiencies of our people in a commercial and 
technical capacity. He does not think that the 
transfer of the powers of School-boards to Municipal 
Councils would cause any serious dislocation of 
education. The nomination of a town. council is 
quite as likely to provide a competent body as direct 
election under the cumulative vote. Sir John Gorst 
thinks that the plan of the Bill fulfils all the essential 
conditions of wise and just treatment of Voluntary 
schools. He says it gives the most absolute control 
over secular education to the local authority, but he 
glosses over the fact that the local authority in most 
cases will simply be the existing managers, who will 
be in a permanent majority and can do as_they 
please. 

Sir John Gorst does not think that the religious 
difficulty has any practical existence in the schools, 
and he maintains that nothing would more fatally 
injure the character of our schools than to take 
religious teaching out of the hands of the regular 
staff, and to treat religion. as a kind of special 
accomplishment, to be taught by specialists brought 
for that purpose only into the schools. ‘The mass of 
the parents, he thinks, are unfortunately indifferent as 
to the instruction, whether secular or religious, which 
is given to. their children. 

‘ ‘ (2) ‘THe BisHop. or ROCHESTER. 

The LZmpire Review for October opens with a 
couple of papers on “The Nonconformists and ‘the 
Education Bill.” The first is by the Bishop of 
Rochester. The Bishop argues that the only alter- 
native to the system provided .in the Bill is to take 
the school from its present managers and to put it 
under an open manageinent. ‘This is im practice to 
take a Church school and make it an undenomi- 
national school. Such-;an alternative is. an ugly one 
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in respect of justice. The school in question was 
built by Churchmen. It has been maintained and 
worked by Churchmen at a great expense of money 
and- labour ever since. In the gréat majority of 
the parishes in question by far the larger number 
of the children belong to the Church. The 
Bill is not just to Nonconformists if their case 
is taken by itself and looked at abstractly ; 
but it is substantially just, because the alternative 
would be a greater injustice. It attempts to com- 
bine as fully as possible the substance of both claims. 
It secures that the school shall remain a Church 
school, so far as this is compatible with the admission 
to the management of persons who may have no 
sympathy whatever with the Church or even with 
the religious character of the school. Conversely, it 
secures for the Nonconformist an open school without 
the danger of proselytising and harm, so far as this is 
possible without destroying the Church school, which 
suits the majority of the people, and which has behind 
it its long and honourable history of work and 
sacrifice. 


IN. THE REVIEWs. 


(3) Dr. GuINNEss RoGERs. 


Dr. Guinness Rogers follows this with a paper on 
“ The Nonconformist Objections.” He says that the 
proposed object of the Bill to remove the present 
defects and to co-ordinate primary and secondary 
education in a more scientific manner is admirable. 
But the professions with which the Bill was introduced 
are far from being carried out in the changes which it 
proposes. Of the abolition of the School Boards, he 
says :— 

It is certainly a curious method of increasing the efficiency 
of our educational system to abolish the only bodies which have 
thoroughly addressed themselves to the work, and have done a 
service to the country the value of which it would not be easy to 
exaggerate. But this very efficiency is their fault, and they are 
to be swept away to make room for committees of town and 
county councils. , 

There was no imperative need to open an attack 
upon the School Boards, for the claims of the Anglican 
institutions might have been met without rousing the 
fierce hostility which has been re-awakened by the 
proposals now under discussion :— 

It may be that the country was supposed to be so thoroughly 
given up to a reactionary mind that it would endorse any Bill 
drawn on behalf of Conservatism and the Church. If so,, Bury, 
Leeds, and Sevenoaks might have done something to flutter 
the dovecotes, The resistance is stout and determined. I have 
never known Nonconformists more united and more resolute. 
Any differences which exist are as to the method of resistance. 
As to the duty of opposing @ outrance there is complete agree- 
ment, Even if the Bill pass, it will not work, while the attempt 
to enforce it is certain to disturb the entire country. 


(4):Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell writes a somewhat desultory 
article in the Contemporary Review on “ Politics and 
Education.” At the close of his. paper he deals with 
the vexed. question of the presence of “Church” 
children at- Board schools . and . Nonconformist 
children at Church schools. These are said to bea 
million children in daily attendance at our Board 
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schools whose parents are Church folk, and there are 
about 8,000 country parishes where children of Non- 
conformist parents are bound by law to attend Church 
schools. To get rid of this difficulty we should— 
Ascertain at regular stated intervals, say every three years, 
the wishes (if any) of the parents of the children actually attend- 
ing all the Public Elementary Schools of the country as to the 
religious instruction they wish their offspring to receive, and 
having ascertained those wishes, let the want be supplied by 
voluntary effort at appointed hours, By this means the Church 
Catechism will find its way into the Board Schools, and ‘‘ Board 
School Christianity ” can be taught, if asked for, in the hitherto 
privately managed denominational schools. Were this to be 
done, the necessity now felt by the managers of denominational 
schools to appoint the teachers would disappear, for though not 
infrequently the head teacher would be a person fit and proper 
to undertake the religious teaching, he need not be. . Nor could 
there be any objection to complete public control, nor of course 
would there be any religious test imposed upon the Teaching 
Profession. 

(5) BisHop PERCIVAL. 


Following on Sir John Gorst’s defence of the Bill 
in the Wineteenth Century comes the Bishop of Here- 
ford’s “ plea for mutual concessions.” After enumerat- 
ing many proposals of compromise the Bishop offers 
the concordat which he and Dr. Paton, of Nottingham, 
have formulated :— 

The provisions of this concordat are : 

(1) That the denomination which owns a school shall appoint 
one third of the managers, the Local Education Authority one 
third, and the parish the remaining third, either in parish meeting 
or through the parish council ; 

(2) That the managers appointed by the denomination shall 
have the right, if they choose to exercise it, whenever the office 
of head teacher is vacant, to require that candidates must be 
members of the denomination, all other posts being open to 
members of any religious denomination ; 

(3) That the clergy or ministers of the denomination shall 
have free access to the school at suitable times for the purpose of 
giving denominational instruction to the children of parents who 
desire such instruction. 

Subject to these provisions the necessary rules as to prayers, 
hymns, and general Biblical instruction would be made by 
the Local Educational Authority for all schools under its 
administration. 


The Bishop is a shade too sanguine when he adds, 
“There is ample ground for believing that the great 
majority of the various Nonconformist bodies would 
still accept this proposal.” 


MR, HALDANE, 


Mr. R. B. Haldane sees blemishes in the Bill, 
notably the statutory majority of clerical managers, 
which, however, he thinks time will soon remove, and 
he generally approves the measure. He says :— 

No man can successfully court the reputation of martyrdom on 
the distinction between a rate and a tax. It is plain, too, that 
the general structure of this: Bill is the work not of Churchmen, 
but of educational experts. What Ministers have done is to act 
as brokers between the Educationists and the Church, and to 
offer the Church a price for its assent. This offer has somewhat 
disfigured the Bill, But its foundations and general structure 
remain. 

MR. SIDNEY WEBB. 

Mr. Sidney Webb waxes eloquent in praise of the 
Bill. “ Never before has there been so bold, complete, 
and unfettered a placing of the educational destinies 
of the nation in the hands of its locally elected 
representatives.” The Bill, he admits, has many 
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defects, but it has the supreme excellence of, for the 
first time in our history, dealing with education as a 
whole; it gets “education as an organic unity 
explicitly adopted as a public function.” 

CANON BARNETT AND OTHERS. 

Professor Simon Laurie, of Edinburgh, blesses the 
Bill as a “ Liberal” measure, as promoting efficiency, 
and as conceding Nonconformists their point in 
substituting popular for exclusively clerical control. 
Sir Oliver Lodge, of Birmingham, approves the Bill 
as an educationist. 

Canon Barnett, whom no one would accuse of 
reactionary politics, thinks that “the rejection of 
the Bill would be a national disaster.” “The 
representative principle is recognised on the manage- 
ment, not indeed as it ought to be, but, being 
recognised, subsequent change becomes easy.” 

Rev. H. Russell Wakefield rejoices that under the 
Bill “the rule of the parson will come to an end.” 

Principal Alfred Hopkinson, of Owens College, 
presses for the appointment, independently of the 
choice of borough or county councils, of representa- 
tives of universities, colleges, etc., on the education 
committees. 

These Vineteenth Century papers thus present an 
impressive array of authoritative opinion almost 
entirely in favour of the Bill. 





A RADICAL PROGRAMME FOR THE TORY PARTY. 
By Mr. Sipney Low. 

Mr. Sipney Low contributes to the JVineteenth 
Century for October a sketch of a programme which 
he thinks the majority of the Tory Party would 
accept. I quote the concluding passage from Mr. 
Low’s own summary of his programme :— 

The following seem to be the main points of a programme, 
which would secure’ the cordial adhesion of a large body of 
Unionist opinion in the country that is not content with mere 
negation :— 

(1) The creation of subordinate NATIONAL LEGISLATURES 
and Executives, with powers strictly defined by Act of Parlia- 
ment, for ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES; and 

(2) For IRELAND (under due guarantees for the fulfilment of 
agrarian obligations). 

(3) MiLiTaRY REFORM of a comprehensive character, involv- 
ing probably either (a) limited compulsory service or (4) the 
creation of a National Militia on the Swiss system. 

(4) EDUCATIONAL REFORM, co-ordinating 
secondary, technical, and University instruction, 

(5) The Housinc Acts to be revised, extended, and 
simplified. 

(6) LocAL GOVERNMENT REFORM, embracing (a) Locomo- 
tion and Communications, (4) better supervision of Municipal 
Enterprise, (¢) more efficient conduct of Local and Private 
legislation. 

(7) Poor LAW ADMINISTRATION and provision for the relief 
of the Aged Poor. 

(8) LICENSING REFORM. 

(9) FIiscAL REFORM, involving a proportionate increase of 
Indirect, as compared with Direct, Taxation. 

I do not think that there is anything in the above catalogue 
which is not in reality consonant with the principles and the 
best traditions of the Conservative party. Some of its items, 
one might feel sure, would meet with enthusiastic support. 
Others—at the first view—probably would not. A Minister 


primary, 


‘would have to ‘‘educate ” his followers a good deal before he 


could get them accepted. 
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HOW TO ATTAIN LIBERAL UNITY. 
By Cooks wHo SpoiL THE BROTH. 


“Too many cooks spoil the broth” is an old adage 
which irresistibly comes to the mind on reading the 
elaborate symposium in the Mew Liberal Review. 
There are articles contributed by no fewer than 
thirteen writers—an unlucky number. One half of 
them might have been omitted without any damage to 
the value of the symposium. It is a case in which the 
last should be first and the first should be last, for the 
most practical suggestion is put forward by the thir- 
teenth writer, Mr. Sidney Webb. 


MR. WEBB’S PANACEA. 


Mr. Sidney Webb suggests that the best way to attain 
Liberal unity is for the Opposition to take itself in hand 
and prepare for the business which lies before it. As 
every Cabinet delegates its work to small committees 
which prepare legislation, so he would have the alter- 
native Cabinet to have a similar number of com- 
mittees in full operation for the purpose of discussing 
and agreeing upon the most practical measure of 
reform, working it out in all its details just as if the 
draft had to be submitted to the Cabinet. Each 
‘committee would be constituted of the most practical 
of Liberal politicians, together with any specialists 
whose co-operation they could enlist. As Mr. Webb 
rightly remarks, even if the draft so prepared were 
never acted upon, the result of the adoption of his 
panacea would at least have the result of educating 
the members of the committee in the subjects in 
which they are supposed to be interested. He 
might have added that as “Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do,” if all the prominent 
members of the Liberal Party were actively employed 
on such committees they would have less time to 
occupy in quarrelling among themselves. 

MR. SPENDER’S SUGGESTION. 

Mr, J. Alfred Spender contributes a sensible page, 
the gist of which may be summed up in the suggestion 
that the members of the Front Opposition Bench 
should endeavour to sit at the feet of Mr. Chamberlain 
and learn from the Colonial Secretary a necessary 
lesson in the art of self-abnegation. Mr. Chamberlain, 
says Mr. Spender, was no doubt greatly disappointed 
when the Premiership passed him by. Yet he did not 
display his wounds to the public or vow vengeance on 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. More good advice, no doubt, 


, but is it not somewhat maladroit on the part of 


Mr. Spender to suggest to Lord Rosebery that he 
should go to school to Mr. Chamberlain ? 


THE LEAST COMMON DENOMINATOR, 


Sir Martin Conway says there are two main historic 
methods whereby divided parties have been brought 
to unity. One is the method of the greatest common 
measure, the other the method of the least common 
denominator. The Newcastle Programme was the 
method of the greatest common measure. It failed, 
and now the only course to adopt is to organise the 
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Liberal Party on the basis of the least common 
denominator. By such concentration of the minimum 
upon which all are agreed, the moderate men could 
be consolidated without driving the enthusiastic 
reformers into opposition. 

THE GREATEST COMMON MEASURE. 

An exactly opposite course is expressed by Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell. He is entirely sceptical as to 
the restoration of effective unity save by the moral 
enthusiasm in which he sees Liberal Unity drawing 
towards an agreement upon nine different questions. 
The ninth is an omnibus within which are included 
housing the poor, financial reform, a graduated income 
tax, old age pensions, free trade, and the control of 
public education. The eight other subjects upon 
which the Liberal Party must draw together are : 
(1) the Eastern Question ; (2) the Irish Question ; (3) 
relations of Church and State; (4) the House of 
Lords ; (5) franchise reform ; (6) local control of the 
drink traffic ; (7) an anti-war policy ; (8) opposition to 
British annexations. : 

DROP HOME RULE. 

The Earl of Crewe declares that on Home Rule 
the party as a whole has never made up its mind. If 
the Liberal candidates insist upon standing on Home 
Rule and Home Rule only the authorities at Parliament 
Street may roll up the Liberal map for ten years. He 
thinks that a middle road can be found between the 
renunciation of the Irish cause and the sacrifice of all 
other causes. Unless the Irish members are willing 
to accept half a loaf as a change from Unionist star- 
vation, nothing can be done. Lord Crewe thinks it is 
possible there could be reasonable co-operation 
between the Liberals and the Irish Party without the 
introduction of a Home Rule Bill. 

The ,best reply to Lord Crewe is found in Mr. 
Greenwood’s interesting and thoughtful paper. He 
regards the Home Rule difficulty as the greatest of 
all those which confront the Liberal Party; but he 
asks the two Liberal factions to reflect whether the 
Home Rule question may not be settled over the 
heads of both, even to the satisfaction of Mr. Redmond 
himself, in the midst of no great outcry from a weary 
and disgusted British public. 

Other participators in the symposium are Professor 
Jones, Professor Lodge, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, Pro- 
fessor Phillimore, Rev. Guinness Rogers, Sir Edward 
Russell, and Mr. Herbert Samuel. 





“RussIA IN ENGLAND” is the title of Mr. Arthur 
Fifield’s interesting account of the Tchertkoff-Tolstoy 
Colony at Christchurch, Hants, the home of the Free 
Age Press, whence Tolstoy’s publications are translated 
and sent broadcast throughout the world. Generally at 
least a dozen, and often thirty men and women of all 
European nationalities, are living together here, but few 
are in sympathy with Tolstoy’s non-resistance views. 
The style of life is of the simplest, like that of a Russian 
peasant household, and the diet is vegetarian, including 
eggs and milk. 
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CHILD-SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
APPALLING INHUMANITIES. 
“ Tue Cry of the Children,” which wrung the hear 
and roused the conscience of England two generations 
ago, is now ringing through the United States. It is 
taken up in the September Arena by the editor, Mr. 
B. O: Flower. While all the world is glorifying, even 
when it most dreads, the power of American capital, 
it is well to be shown, as in Mr. Flower’s pages, -the 
horrible reverse of the medal. Some, at least, of 
these colossal fortunes are, it seems, coined out of the 
blood of little children. “Ihe infamies against. which 
Lord Shaftesbury fought so victoriously on this side 
of the Atlantic are rife'yonder. Mr. Flower does 
well to arraign the conscience of his fellow-countrymen 
by a damning array of facts. 
MERE BABY SLAVES IN THE GLASS WORKS. 
From these a few may be cited here:— 


The Italian Consul at Philadelphia, Count Brandolini, 
aroused by the exposures of the Mew York Fournal, recently 
made a thorough investigation of the labour conditions in New 
Jersey, especially as_they related to the children of Italians. 
The Count said :— 

‘**T found men, women, and children living in absolute slavery. 
In thé glass works of the George Jones Company I found thirty 
or forty children not more than eight or ten years old working 
under the most shocking conditions. When I sought out their 
parents, I'was met with the argument that unless the children 
worked as soon as they could earn anything they could not make 
a living. . They said they must all work or else starve. The 
owners of the glass works contended that the children they 
employed were all above the legal age, but I know better. 
Some of them looked to be little more than mere babies.” 
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Jane Welch, of the Mew York Journal, made an 
investigation into the conditions of the great glass 
works at Minotola, in New Jersey. She writes :— 

I have seen otherwise pretty, bright, precocious youngsters 
of eight and ten years taken from school that they might serve 
the god of greed ; that they might earn 35 or 40 cents a day for 
parents or guardians. ... . 

* Their clothing is rags; their food crusts; their sleep short, 


THE STATE A TRIBUTARY OF MAMMON. 


Are there no laws to stop this organised iniquity ? 
There are some. Mr. Flower says :— 

They have laws in New Jersey that would partially protect 
the children were they enforced ; but since the government has 
passed so largely under control of the trusts and monopolies, 
and the dominant political parties in the various States have 
become virtual tributaries of the barons of greed, these laws are 
too frequently, as in New Jersey for example, dead letters. . . 
The laws of Massachusetts relating to child labour are probabl; 
among the best in the United States, and their enforcement is 
probably as vigorous as is to be found in the country; yet the 
laws permitting child work in the factories of the old Bay Stat: 
are a disgrace to civilisation. 


CHILDREN WORKING NAKED FOR A MILLIONAIRE. 


Here is a gruesome story about “the mammoth 
plant of the American Printing Company, the largest 
establishment of the kind in America.” It is “ the 
individual property of Matthew Chandler Durfee 
Borden, a millionaire resident in New York” :— 


Hundreds of small boys work for Mr. Borden, and many of 
them toil ten hours a day without a thread of clothing on thei 
bodies. A Journal man has investigated the matter and found 
that naked people work in the American works, but they are not 
exactly babies. They are children, sometimes not more than 
fourteen years old. ‘They work in big tanks called ‘‘ lime keer,’” 
in the bleach house, packing the cloth into the vats. This lime 
keer holds 750 pieces of cloth, and it requires one hour and 
twenty minutes to fill it. During that time the lad must work 
inside, while his body is being soaked with whatever there is of 
chemicals which enter into the process of bleaching, of which lime 
is a prominent factor, The naked bodies of the children who do 
this work day after day are never dry, and the same chemicals 
which effect the bleaching process of the gray cloth naturally 
bleach the skin of the operator, and after coming out of the vats 
the boys show the effects in the whiteness of their skins, which 
rivals the cotton cloth. 


TWELVE HOURS A DAY WITHOUT BREAK, 

But it isin the great cotton factories and mills of the 
South that the numbers of children employed and the 
abuses of child-labour are greatest. Mrs. Ashly- 
Macfayden reports that in “the finest mill” in 
Columbia, South Carolina, she found “a tiny girl of 
five years” in the spinning room. Her sister whom 
she was helping was only seven :— 

In South Carolina Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago, found a 
child of five working at night in the fine, large new mills. Only 
a few weeks ago I stood at 10.30 at night in a mill in Columbia, 
South Carolina, controlled and owned by Northern capital, 
where children who did not know their own ages were working 
from 6 p.m, to 6 a.m., without a moment for rest or food or a 
single cessation of the maddening racket of the machinery, in an 
atmosphere unsanitary and clouded with humidity and lint. — 

President Roosevelt apparently means to do battle 
with the corporate Herods who make their wealth out 
of a perpetual but pitilessly slow “massacre of inno-. 
cents,” ‘All power to his elbow! 
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“ELIJAH THE RESTORER;” 
Dr. J. A. Dowie, oF ZION. 

A very painful sensation was caused some months 
ago by the announcement that Mr. Clibborn, 
formerly a trusted chief in the Salvation Army, had 
forsaken the religious organisation to which he had 
devoted his life, and had become a docile disciple 
of Dr. Dowie, who has founded a new Zion in the 
neighbourhood of Chicago. Mr. Clibborn’s secession 
would have attracted less notice if it had not carried 
with him very reluctantly his wife—General Booth’s 
eldest daughter, Catherine. Hence I quote at length 
from articles in the Century Magazine for October, 
entitled “ Dr. Dowie Analysed and Classified.” 

Dr. Dowie, says Dr. Buckley, is a forceful per- 
sonality, an ecclesiastic, an autocrat, a financier, and 
anti-medicine faith-healer. His bearing in private is 
that of a gentleman; his oratory is impressive ; his 
physical endurance and mental activity extraordinary. 
His personal appearance is striking, and he com- 
bines the canny shrewdness of a Scot with the 
warmth of Southern Italy. He is the founder and 
general overseer of the Christian Catholic Church in 
Zion; the messenger of the Catholic, Elijah the 
Restorer, and that prophet “of whom Moses spake.” 
He has unusual skill in organising, and has founded 
his organisation upon the ordinary doctrines of Scotch 
Presbyterians, but gives more prominence to the 
doctrine of a personal God and a personal Devil than 
the orthodox divines. 

He is a healer who heals diseases by mental con- 
centration with faith, in the same way as cures are 
produced constantly by Pagans, Spiritualists, and 
Mormons. Like them he works many wonders, He 
often fails when their faith is unshaken. 

Dr. Buckley’s article is followed by a study at first- 
hand of the modern Elijah by John Swain. The 
article is illustrated by drawings which give us a very 
good idea of the man and of his followers. He claims 
that he has now 100,000 souls who believe in him. 

He was born in Edinburgh fifty-five years ago. He 
went to Australia when he was thirteen, and returned 
seven years later to Edinburgh University to study 
for the ministry. Returning to Australia, he was for a 
short time in charge of the Congregational Collegiate 
Church at Newtown, near Sydney. When there he 
says that Sir Harry Parkes offered him the Ministry 
of Education for New South Wales. He refused the 
offer, and in 1878 resigned his position at the head of 


“the college, built a tabernacle in Melbourne, where he 


depended for support entirely upon freewill offerings, 
It was in Melbourne that he discovered he could heal 
diseases. His first experiment was when he relieved 
his wife of a headache when he placed his hands upon 
her head. He founded the Divine Healing Associa- 
tion, and became the head of a live movement both 
in Australia and in New Zealand. He started on a 
missionary journey to London, but he found so much 
acceptance in America that he tarried by the way at 
Chicago, and built a small wooden tabernacle near 
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the World’s Fair Gate. He preached day and night 
seven days a week, and when he was not preaching 
he was laying hands on the ailing. Sometimes. a 
thousand people came in a week to have him lay his 
hands on them. It was his success as a healer that 
made his fortune in Chicago. He was prosecuted a 
hundred times for violating ordinances regarding the 
care of the sick. In one year he spent £4,000 in 
lawyers’ fees and court costs. But he defied the 
ordinances and won his cases, and the advertising 
was worth all the money. 

The financial basis of his organisation was the 
same as that of the Mormons. He preached the 
doctrine of tithes, and money flowed into him from all 
parts of the world. He used to fill the Chicago 
auditorium every Sunday with an audience of 5,000 
people, and set on foot the organisation of the Chris- 
tian Catholic Church of Zion. He had his apostles 
called the Seventy, who went two by two from house 
to house, from city to city, carrying the literature of 
Zion and pleading for Dowie. A College for Zion 
preachers was started, a school for Zion children, and 
a training school for deaconesses. Charitable institu- 
tions were founded on a large scale, among others a 
Home of Hope for erring women. He founded a 
publishing house, and establishments in London and 
Australia. He founded a Zion Bank, of which he 
was the owner and proprietor. He lectured on 
Doctors, Devils, and Drugs to the medical students of 
Chicago, who assailed him with dead cats and 
chemicals. For his protection he organised the Zion 
Guards. 

But he had so much worry in Chicago that he 
decided to found a city of his own. He organised 
the Zion Land and University Association, collected 
enough money to purchase 6,000 acres of the finest 
land in Illinois, on the shores of Lake Michigan. His 
land cost him £250,000. He has already 5,000 
followers there, and he hopes to sell his land on long- 
term leases for 43,000,000. ‘The real estate men of 
Chicago regard his financial genius with envy. In 
order to give his new city a distinctive industry, he 
imported lace-workers from Nottingham, in England ; 
he founded the lace-factory with a capital of £85,000, 
imported as many lace-makers as he needed, and as 
there is a duty of 60 per cent. on lace in the American 
tariff, he is making a good profit. He is about to- 
start spinning and weaving mills, and found a large 
textile industry. He declares that his new city will 
become the capital of the world, the starting-point of 
the restoration of mankind, and the city from which 
God in about twenty-five years would personally 
conduct the affairs of His Kingdom. 

He is a tremendous worker; he only needs four 
hours’ sleep in the night, and he supervises every one 
of the thirty-eight departments of his Church so closely 
that in the lace works not even an item of five dollars 
expenditure is allowed to pass without his personal 
audit. He has a temporary tabernacle, which 1s 
crowded with an audience of 6,000 people whenever 
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he speaks, and he speaks very nearly every day. He 
continues the work of healing, for which he makes no 
charge, but the gratitude of those whom he heals finds ex- 
pression in cheques and cash, which he will only accept 
if they are free offerings of gratitude and goodwill. 

Mr. Swain gives some particulars of the remarkable 
cures which he effected, among others, that of a girl 
of twelve years of age, who suffered from curvature of 
the spine, which had progressed so far that her head 
was drawn far back, and she was in constant agony. 
They consulted every doctor and expert whom they 
could reach, and all tono purpose. Dr. Dowie laid his 
hands upon her, and prayed, and instantly her pain 
departed from her, and she became straight, and is 
to-day a healthy and entirely happy young woman. 
When he fails—and he often fails—he puts it down to 
the debit of the Devil, who is able to prevent a cure 
owing to the lack of faith on the part of the victim. 
His daughter was burnt to death when an alcohol 
lamp, with which she was curling her hair, ignited her 
night-dress. She inhaled flame, and notwithstanding 
‘the prayers of her father, died that night. His 
explanation of this is very simple. One of the first of 
“his commandments is that Zionites must not use alcohol 
in any shape or form. His daughter had used it in 
‘the lamp, and she had died as the penalty for her 
‘disobedience. 

Every Dowie-ite must contribute a tenth of his 
imcrease every year, and the tenth is rigorously col- 
lected. He renders no accounts, nor is there any 
audit, but there is no reason to doubt that he spends the 
whole of this money in promoting the welfare of Zion. 
He forbids card-playing, theatre-going, cuts off all 

‘doctors and patent medicine bills, and as neither 

tobacco nor alcohol are to be used in any form, 
people can well afford to pay their tithes. Anyone 
who fails to pay his tithes is thrust out of the Church 
and boycotted by the faithful. Mr. Swain says that 
he believes Dowie to be sincere. He has a clock- 
stamping machine to register requests for prayers. 
Whenever he receives a request for a prayer for the 
-stck he puts it into the machine and stamps it. As, 
for example, “ Pray, May 6,10 p.m. Dowie.” If the 
patient gets better about that time, he has a record to 
show that he did it. When he receives a request 
‘from a man by a long-distance telephone to pray for a 
sick wife, for instance, he calls up the husband on the 
telephone, and prays before the receiver, in order that 
the effect of his words may be felt. In his spare 
moments he preaches and prays into a phonograph, 
and reproduces the records by a new invention he has 
recently secured and advertised, that his followers in 
Australia may now hear his voice conducting services. 
He has a photographer who produces pictures of him 
‘of life size. He has a robed choir of several hundreds, 
and invests everything he does with impressive cere- 
monial. He drives behind fine horses, lives in style, 
and can be seen only by special appointment. He is 
already planning for his monument a reproduction of 
the Temple of Solomor 
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ote AMANA, 
A SuccessruL CoMMUNIST SETTLEMENT. 

In Harper’s Magazine Dr. Richard T. Ely writes 
very informingly on Amana and the conditions of life 
there. He pays a well-deserved tribute to Dr. Shaw’s 
book on “ Icaria,” which settlement, however, has 
ceased to exist, leaving Amana practically the sole 
Communist State in America. 

After dealing. with the origins and beliefs of the 
Communists, Dr. Ely says :— 

The distribution of wealth is a comparatively simple matter. 
All members give their services and put in any property which 
they may have, They receive an adequate and comfortable 
dwelling, and an abundance of good food. Each one has also 
an annual allowance in the form of credit at the ‘‘store.” 
With this credit they purchase their clothing and satisfy other 
wants, whatever is purchased being charged against the pur- 
chaser in a credit-book, with which all are provided. 
In making purchases the credit-book is handed in to 
one of the employees of the store, and whatever is 
purchased is entered. The annual allowance varies con- 
siderably—say, from 35 to 75 dols, It is considered meri- 
torious to leave any unexpended balance in the funds of the 
society, and in this way credits are sometimes accumulated. The 
variations in allowances suggest inequalities which at first 
might appear to be contrary to the principles of communism. 
Inequalities, however, are recognised in wants. The educated 
physician and his family have, as every rational man will have 
to admit, wants beyond those of the ordinary man who follows 
the plough. 

Each family, as already stated, has its adequate dwelling, and 
each member of a family his own room, Each family has its 
own little garden, and what is raised in this garden belongs to 
the family, The gardens are exceedingly well cultivated, and 
afford many dainties in summer and winter ; grapes are grown 
abundantly and furnish home-made wine. Although it is not 
encouraged, it is still allowed to sell things from the garden, and 
what is received belongs to the family. The families are also 
divided into groups, and live together in a ‘‘ kitchen-house.” In 
Amana, the largest one of their villages, with 600 inhabitants, 
there are sixteen of these kitchen-houses. There is, in other 
words, co-operative housekeeping. 

In Amana there is no crime and no competition 
between the capitalists and labourers, because the 
labourers are also the capitalists :— 


There can be no unemployed, because there is always some work 
for everyone, whatever may be his physical or mental powers. 
There is no ‘‘dead-line” beyond which it becomes difficult to 
secure employment. When a man becomes too feeble for one 
sort of work some other can be provided, and he suffers no 
harm. Old age has no economic terrors for the toilers of 
Amana, because the very constitution of the society provides 
for all, It is simply required that each one should do his best. 

Women are treated well in the community, but the associa- 
tion of one sex with the other is not generally encouraged. On 
the contrary, it is considered injurious, probably the feeling 
being that it diverts attention from the higher and more spiritual 
interests of life. Marriage is not held to be so high a state as 
celibacy, and yet they generally do marry. . . . On this account, 
and doubtless also to prevent rash marriages, there must be the age 
of at least twenty-four on the part of men, and of twenty on 
the part of women, before marriage can take place, and even 
so the intended marriage must be announced at least a year 
before the ceremony may be performed. 


After reading Dr. Ely’s delightful account of 
Amana it is very sad to learn that he does not see 
how the community will be able to maintain its 
customs from the influences of the surrounding and 
ever-encroaching world. 
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THE NEW CARTHAGE, 
THE FRENCH AT BIZERTA. 

PARTICULAR interest attaches to M. Pinon’s article 
on Bizerta in the first September number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes in view of M. Camille Pelletan’s 
recent extraordinary speeches. M. Pinon gives us an 
interesting picture of the life and activity of which 
Bizerta and its neighbourhood is the scene. Houses 
are being built, the town is extending, the arsenal is 
being enlarged, the fishing industry is profitable, and 
the railway is paying splendidly. Curiously enough, 
the port itself does not seem to share in this pros- 
perity, although the harbour dues and the pilotage 
charges are not higher than those which are exacted 
at Sus or Tunis. Apparently, the reason is that there 
is no prospect of return cargoes such as can be 
obtained at ordinary ports. M. Pinon shows how 
this detracts from the strategical value of Bizerta from 
the point of view of its coal supplies. It ought to 
have always available at least 100,000 tons of fresh 
coal, because, as is well known, that mineral dete- 
riorates pretty quickly when it it stored. The coal 
stores at Gibraltar and Malta are constantly being 
sold and renewed because they are both busy ports, 
but at Bizerta the coal, which would be all-important 
in the event of a great naval war, simply stays there 
and deteriorates. 

RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 

The problem, then, is to supply remunerative return 
cargoes in order to attract a sufficient amount of 
shipping to the port. This can be done, M. Pinon 
thinks, by the construction of railways which would 
bring to Bizerta the products of Tunis—not the port 
of Tunis, which is Bizerta’s deadly rival, but the 
Regency as a whole. ‘This question of Tunisian 
railways has led to the shedding of an enormous 
amount of ink, and to at least one debate in the 
French Chamber. The three ports of Bizerta, Tunis, 
and Sus are each striving to get the great phosphate 
products of Kalaat-es-Senam, and each port recom- 
mends the construction of some different line of 
railway. So far as can be judged, at present the 
victory is likely to lie with Tunis in the end—at any rate, 
the French Chamber has decided on the immediate 
construction of one railway which was asked for by 
that port. Poor Bizerta’s satisfaction is postponed to 
an indefinite date—-namely, when the finances of the 
Regency shall permit. It must be admitted, however, 
that the Ministry of War has decided to build a line 
which will protect the communications of Algeria 
with Bizerta. 

A SPLENDID PROSPECT. 

M. Pinon, indeed, declares that the ancient rivalry 
between Bizerta and Tunis is now reconciled. He 
goes on to explain that a year hence the arsenal will 
be sufficiently well equipped to enable a whole squad- 
ron to refit and to coal, as well as to be furnished with 
provisions and munitions of war, while in five years 
the whole arsenal will be finished, and will then be 
one of the most complete establishments of the kind 
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in the whole world. M. Pinon goes on to show how, 
when Bizerta is finished, it will form with Toulon and 
Corsica a French line, by which Malta and Gibraltar, 
as well as Maddalena and Spezzia, may be held in 
check. This is really a remarkable anticipation of 
one of M. Pelletan’s speeches. M. Pinon also shows 
how the Mediterranean has always been, so to 
speak, French territory, and he declares that 
French preponderance in the Mediterranean is an 
essential article of their political programme. From 
a narrower point of view he considers that the trans- 
formation of Bizerta into a maritime arsenal marks an 
epoch in the history of French Africa—namely, a ten- 
dency to make Tunis and Algeria not self-governing 
colonies, but colonies which, bownd closely to the 
mother-country by a community of blood and of 
interests, should be at the same time capable of 
sufficing for themselves and of providing for their 
own needs. He looks forward to the time when 
Algeria and Tunis, furnished with the arsenal of Bizerta, 
will develop a supply of native sailors just as they 
have already a native army. It is with a view of 
making the French African colonies self-sufficing in a 
military sense that M. Pinon urges that they should 
be allowed to make powder and explosives, as well as 
ordnance and small arms, for themselves. Altogether, 
M. Pinon’s article should be read in connection with 
M. Pelletan’s speeches. 
snosipnnie 
MOROCCO AND ITS SULTAN. 

Captain P. H. Fawcett, writing of Morocco in the 

all Mall Magazine, calls it the country of the future 
as a touring ground. “So faras the tourist is allowed 
to penetrate,” Morocco is quite safe. Beyond the 
limits of safety a traveller must wear a disguise and 
court discomfort. Even the Sultan himself can only 
go about much of his dominion at the head of a large 
army. 

It is easy to believe that Morocco possesses great 
interest and fascination, and still easier after reading 
Captain Fawcett’s entertaining pages. But for the 
present, at least, it would be difficult for any but men 
to gothere, and in some parts impossible. In Marra- 
kush the half-dozen resident English ladies must wear a 


sulham and yasmak in public to avoid insult. The 
Sultan “ is a most progressive monarch, He is a good 


billiard-player and photographer, and is a_ perfect 
genius on a bicycle. Polo or pig-sticking on a bicycle 
are favourite amusements. He also has several motor- 
cars and a cinematograph.” 

Why Morocco is now specially interesting is 
because at least five nations covet its grain-producing 
lands and their mineral wealth, and the day is nearing 
fast when its independence and semi-barbarous state 
must cease. England has at present two-thirds of its 
trade; Germany most of the other third. English 
influence at Court is paramount, but France has taken 
most active steps to acquire the country. At present 
intrigues at Court paralyse the much-needed reforms, 
and there is no permanence for anything. 
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THE BOER GENERALS AT DOWNING STREET. 


Mr, Epwarp Dicey contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review an article upon the Boer Generals at Downing 
Street, which is characterised throughout by an utter 
misunderstanding of the attitude taken by the Boers 
on their visit to the Colonial Office. It. is hardly 
necessary to follow in detail the writings of a man 
who can say that what he calls the “old stories of 
methods of barbarism” are known by the Boer 
Generals to be baseless lies. As they are in a 
position to prove to the hilt, by their own painful 
experience, the charges which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman brought against our operations, no 
further remark is necessary on that score; but Mr. 
Dicey goes on to complain that there has not been 
. the slightest acknowledgment on their part of “ the 
extraordinary and unparalleled generosity ” with which 
we have treated our defeated foes, We can only note 
the remark for future reference as a classic illustration 
of the extent to which by persistent iteration of a 
falsehood men can blind themselves to the most 
obvious of facts. ‘Extraordinary and unparalleled 
generosity” indeed! Surely Mr. Dicey must have 
forgotten the partition of Poland, the devastation of 
the Palatinate, and the way in which Hyder Ali 
ravaged the Carnatic. These are precedents for the 
methods which we have employed in dealing with the 
Republics which we have overrun and annexed ; but 
unfortunately neither Hyder Ali, Louis XIV., nor the 
despoilers of Poland had Mr. Dicey to explain to the 
world that the destruction of a nationality and the 
devastation of its territory by fire and sword deserved 
to be called “ generosity ” ! 


—+——- 


A “HOLY EXPERIMENT” IN EMPIRE-BUILDING. 
How PENNSYLVANIA WAS FOUNDED. 


At a time when we have acquired a new empire in 
South Africa by methods which need not here be 
characterised, it iswell to be reminded, as Mr. E. Taylor 
reminds us in Gentleman's, of the “ Holy Experiment ” 
of William Penn in founding Pennsylvania. Penn’s 
two qualifications for his mission, after his intense 
religious belief, were his hereditary income of £1,500 
a year, with a claim on the Crown for £16,000, and 
the personal guardianship of Charles II. and James II. 
The writer then describes the circumstances which led 
to Penn’s acquisition of land in North America :— 

West New Jersey came into his hands through his acceptance 
of an arbitratorship in relation thereto in 1676. The constitu- 
tion he drew up provided that no man, or any number of men, 
should have power over men’s consciences in religious matters ; 
, that justices and constables should be chosen by the people ; 
- and that members of the Assembly should be elected by ballot 

and paid Is.-a day, ‘‘that thereby they may be known to be the 
servants of the people.” 
THE FOUNDER'S OBJECTS. 
The objects he had in view shine by contrast with 
those of modern Empire-builders :— 
_ Penn had three leading objects in essaying this ‘‘ holy experi- 
ment”; toset up an example to the nations ; to afford an asylum 
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to his persecuted fellow-religionists and to all unsettled Noncon- 
formists in a ‘‘ free colony for all mankind” ; and to exercise 
perfect justice in his dealings with the poor Indians, 


THE GREAT LAW OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In 1682 Penn landed in his new country and 
secured the passing by an assembly of the Constitution 
or great law of Pennsylvania :— 

It constituted a government, to consist of a governor and all 
freemen, to make laws, choose officers, and transact affairs of 
state. From the first the Government undertook the cause of 
education and the encouragement of the sciences; it enacted 
‘that all children of the age of twelve years shall be taught 
some useful trade, to the end none may be idle, but the poor 
may work to live, and that the rich, if they become poor, may 
not want.” Electors and elected were to be such as professed 
faith in Jesus Christ. No one was to enjoy more than one 
public office at a time (*‘ that they might with more care and 
diligence answer the trust reposed in them”); any elector 
receiving reward or gift should forfeit his right to elect, whilst 
anyone elected bestowing such reward or gift should be rendered 
incapable of serving ; and (1683) all elections should be deter- 
mined by ballot. There were provisions for simplifying law and 
making justice more accessible, for preserving its purity and 
substituting lawsuits by arbitration ; all prisoners were to be put 
to some handicraft trade, every convict prison to be made into a 
workhouse ; persons spreading scandal or malicious reports were 
to be punished. . . It was also provided that no ‘common 
daily labour” should be performed on the Lord’s Day ; and that 
swearing, lying, drunkenness, drinking of healths, stage plays, 
cards, dice, May games, gamesters, masks, revels, bull-baitings, 
cock-fights, bear-baitings and the like should be ‘‘ respectively 
discouraged and severely punished.” There were to be neither 
poor rates nor tithe, and the penalty of death was to be abolished 
except for treason or murder, Cities were to be planted with 
gardens so as to form ‘‘a greene countrie towne.” 

The Garden City of the Cadburys was thus the 
ideal of Penn. No believer in one God was to suffer 
or be coerced because of his personal convictions. 

THE LEAGUE WITH THE INDIANS. 

Financially Penn’s scheme was pronounced a failure, 
and his authority over the Colony was sometimes 
defied. But his treatment of the Indians was a 
notable success :— 

The object of Penn’s first communication with the Indians 
(from London, in 1681) was to declare the position of authority 
over them given him by the King, but he added that he desired 
‘*to enjoy with their love and consent.” ‘A formal treaty (which 
for seventy years remained unbroken) was completed by Penn 
in person in 1682, under the elm-tree at Shakamaxon, when the 
help the Indians had given the first settlers in their almost 
destitute condition was acknowledged by an attempt to arrange 
fair methods of purchase and sale between them and the whites, 
The Zersonai interest felt by Penn in the welfare of these subjects 
of his is illustrated by his efforts to induce them to give up the 
use of alcoholic liquor, which had a most detrimental effect upon 
their health and morals, All Quakers were definitely forbidden 
to sell liquor to them. 

For seventy-four years there was the most active 
friendship existing between the peoples. So far as 
the Quakers were concerned, it was indefinitely pro- 
longed ; for “when a state of war at last existed 
between the Indians and the colony no true Quaker 

was disturbed.” “Only three Friends were killed, 
and these because they took up arms.” “ Quaker 
principles are impracticable,” says the world. Penn- 
sylvania is a fairly substantial argument on the other 
side—a practical object-lesson not to be gainsaid, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 
By Dr. Max Norpau. 

“THE Conditions of Success,” by Max Nordau, is 
the title of a somewhat curious article in the Fortnightly 
Review this month. It is not very clear, when you 
have finished ‘it, what he is driving at, but in the course 
of it he says many things very well. The article seems 
to have been originally written for the American 
public. Everybody in America seeks for success. 
The old motives which governed mankind in primitive 
days, those of hunger and of love, have now been 
supplemented in modern times by ambition. The 
ambition to succeed is the universal ideal of the 
American public. Dr. Nordau therefore deems it not 
unprofitable to devote some time to the discussion of 
the question, what is success? To some it is money 
and to others fame. He does not think that the desire 
for money should be condemned. Money in itself is 
nothing, and means nothing. It is a mere symbol. 
But it virtually includes everything that, up to this hour, 
man has wrested from nature in the struggle of 
But the wise would never advise 


THE BEST OF AMBITIONS. 

Dr. Nordau thinks better of the ambition to conquer 
A prominent situation in public life. ‘The greater the 
number of citizens with this kind of ambition, the 
better for the community. The chances of success 
are also greater, for if the competitors are many, so 
also are the prizes. ‘The desire for fame, which seems 
to many the most ideal ambition, is to Dr. Nordau the 
most foolish of all. ‘To thos: who have it not it 
seems the thing to be most coveted in the world, to 
those who have achieved it the most worthless of all 
possessions, 

THE VALUE OF FAME, 

The desire to have one’s name familiar to the world 
possesses some minds with consuming fury. But many 
of those who know the name ofa celebrated man have 
absolutely no idea as to what the man did, or why 
his name became famous. Dr. Nordau tells the story 
of the fame of Sir Richard Wallace, who presented the 
Parisians with some hundreds of public fountains. 
As they were known as the Wallace fountains, every 
man in the. street was familiar with the name of 
Wallace. But when Wallace died, a conversation was 
overheard in which one workman asked the other who 
Wallace was, and was told by the other that Wallace 
was the man who made his fortune in fountains, Still 
more cruel is the case of Fualdes, whose name is 
celebrated throughout France as that of a man who 
was cruelly murdered at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Yet to-day ninety-nine Frenchmen 
out of a hundred, if asked who Fualdes was, would 
reply, “Fualdes? Certainly; he was the famous 
murderer.” 


The fame of Shakespeare is world-wide ; 
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but when the children at a Sunday-schoor were asked 
what Shakespeare had written, a general silence 
ensued, which was at last broken by a voice explain- 
ing, “ The Bible, mum.” 

THE JOYS OF CELEBRITY. 

What fame means for the celebrated man Dr. 
Nordau explains from what is probably his own 
experience ;— 

What does the celebrated man personally experience from his 
fame? He receives daily a bushel of letters asking him for 
autographs, the minority of them with stamps for reply, many 
insufficiently prepaid, some not prepaid at all. Unknown 
persons honour him with confilential requests for assistance. 
Interviewers force their way in on him when he is obliged to 
work, or when he would like to rest, bother him with indiscreet 
questions, and put idiotic replies in his mouth. Everybody 
claims the right to take up his time with undesired visits or 
egotistical letters, and he makes himself active, deadiy foes when 
he does not answer their letters or receive the visits. 

Authors sénd him more books than he could get through in 
ten lifetimes entirely devoted to reading, and expect from him 
an exhaustive judgment, with his reasons for forming it. If he 
puts off the bore with a few non-compromising phrases without 
opening the work, he is soon found out, and denounced as a 
hypocrite and a liar. 

The hope to achieve the immortality of literary 
fame is one of the most universal forms of futile 
ambition. Hundreds of thousands waste their energy 
in producing worthless books, whereas if they had not 
this passion for fame they would probably have met 
in other walks of life with moderate success, which 
spells happiness. ‘To achieve fame in the world of 
letters many imagine that you need nothing but some 
paper, ink, a pen, and a few hours of leisure which 
remain after the mental and bodily faculties have been 
exhausted by a long day’s work. He admits that 
there are enough examples of successful men who 
worked for their daily bread by day and studied by 
night ; but although they have acquired much learning 
by the light of the midnight lamp, it is easier to learn 
than it is to create. Many scientists have toiled by 
day for bread and by night for knowledge, and have 
succeeded. “But,” says Dr. Nordau, “I know no 
single example where a man in his daily work for 
bread has produced in the night hours a work which 
achieved fame. Only by means of complete concen- 
tration is success possible. Good literary work suffers 
no other occupation beside it.” 

maya 

IN the Royal Magazine for October a paper is devoted 
to a woman who seems to be the exception that proves 
the rule of the physical weakness of her sex. She isa 
young Welsh girl, Miss Roberts, known to fame as 
Vulcana, the daughter of a popular Welsh preacher. 
Till fifteen she was only known locally as a girl of 
remarkable strength ; then, through the failure of a per- 
former, she appeared before a Pontypool audience, and 
so delighted them with her feats of strength that she 
decided there and then to become a professional. Now, 
besides a life-saving medal, she holds 120 others won in 
strength contests, and has won all the world’s champion- 
ships of ladies’ weight-lifting. Among the feats of this 
graceful, though abnormally muscular, girl are handling 
with ease 8st. dumbbells, and raising a 12st. man above 
her head on one hand. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 
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CHRISTIAN BRETHREN OF CLEANLINESS. 
SUGGESTED FoRMATION OF A NEW ORDER. 


In an article entitled “Social Reforms,” contributed 
by Mr. J. A. Nicklin to the Westminster Review 
for October, there is a suggestion that the time has 
come for an organised effort to realise some of the 
social reforms about which there has beeg much talk 
and little action. The problem of how to make our 
great towns wholesome and decently habitable is one 
which ought to be taken in hand not only by the State 
but also by philanthropists. Mr. Nicklin asks whether 
it is not possible that a new Order might be founded, 
with the name of the Order of Christian Brethren of 
Cleanliness, which would undertake the purifying and 
beautifying of the lanes, alleys, and courts of our poor 
quarters. 

He reminds us that in Italy there are orders of 
Christian Brethren who undertake the task of attending 
funerals and looking after hospitals. He would have 
the members of the Order adopt a distinctive dress 
which would soon lead to their being regarded by the 
lower orders as an established, regular institution not 
to be interfered with. The spectacle of ladies and 
gentlemen engaged in helping to clean their windows, 
tending window-boxes, and flooding their drains, 
would, he thinks, be very inspiring. The full meaning 
ef the scheme could only be attained when the same 
enthusiasm is shown in cleaning and making healthy 
our crowded cities as sent the earliest and uncor- 
rupted friars to tend the lepers and live among 
wretched outcasts. ‘The first step in the elevation of 
the masses is cleanliness and sanitation, and 
if in every parish and district those who had a desire 
for work of humiliation and piety, of charity and of 
public spirit, would form themselves into a volunteer 
brigade of scavengers, they would soon change the 
face of England. Then they might address them- 
selves to improving the condition of the housing of 
the people. If clergymen, instead of appealing to 
their wealthy parishioners for organs, altar-pieces, 
additional curates or church restorations, would raise 
subscriptions for clearing away blocks of insanitary 
houses or putting up model lodging-houses, he thinks 
a great deal might be done. This new Order might, 
further, extend its operations so far as organised open- 
air concerts in the slums, and in establishing people’s 
palaces, entertainments, and dances for the people. 

‘They would also work by setting a good example. 
If a clergyman asserts that he cannot afford the expense 
of having his church made decent, why can he not try the 
effect of taking a pail and brush in hand himself, washing 
the sooty walls and cleaning the encrusted windows ? 
Music should be supplied, too, pictures, flowers for 
window-boxes, and a people’s theatre should be 
established, for which collections should be taken in 
our churches to provide the weary and depressed 
with gratuitous recreation. It is in the streets 
and public buildings, in picture galleries, theatres, 
concerts and operas, that the poor must receive their 
education. 


OF REVIEWS. 


HOW TO. FIGHT THE PLAGUE. 
AN OBJECT-LESSON IN SANITATION. 


Dr. Jostand OLDFIELD contributes to the West. 
minster Review for October a very interesting and 
suggestive paper concerning the success which 
attended the efforts of the Minister of one of the first- 
class native States in India in combating the pestilence 
which has baffled the efforts of our ablest medical 
officers. In the first two visitations of the plague in 
this native State they lost 50,000 lives, but after 
the adoption of the measures which he describes 
they have had no recurrence of plague, and do 
not greatly fear its advent. The secret of the 
success was that the Minister took the people into his 
confidence. Instead of dragooning them into a segre- 
gation camp, which they regard as almost worse than 
death, he showed them how they could escape the 
necessity for it, This is the way in which he did it :— 

We divided the city into wards and sub-wards, and divisional 
sub-wards, and put an inspector over each, and then we fixed a 
big holiday and we provided lime wash and chloride of lime, 
and perchloride of mercury, and other strong disinfectants free 
of charge. and on the fixed day every householder was held 
responsible to turn out his house, wash it thoroughly, disinfect 
it, and lime wash itthroughout. It was all done simultaneously, 
and each inspector had to see that in every house in his little 
district it was being done. The officers of State, too, rode 
through the whole city, broad streets, slums, healthy parts and. 
plague-stricken areas alike, and it was nmade a great festival of 
cleansing! And then for the next eight days every room in 
every house had to be simultaneously fumigated for two hours 
from six to eight in the evening with burning sulphur and native: 
loban. This, too, was provided free to the poor. In the streets 
every night at the same time fires were lighted at short intervals, 
and upon these the same fumigants were placed, so that for two 
hours every night for over a week the city was in a state of 
fumigation in such a way that all the people and all their clothes 
had to be turned out and exposed either to fresh air 
or antiseptic fumes. The inspection was done so thoroughly that 
over each ward the municipal inspector was told off to see to the 
streets and houses, a doctor was appointed to each ward for house 
to house visitation, and a special magistrate appointed to each 
ward to emphasise the fact that the State intended to carry out 
rigorously the rules laid down, and finally in each sub-district 
three of the best known and best respected men in that sub- 
district were appointed to spend their whole time in explaining to 
the inhabitants of their own neighbourhood the facts of the case 
and the remedies that were being adopted! Then further we 
agreed that no plague case ¢hat was reported should be removed 
to the camp, but should be allowed to be treated at home, and 
we advised the remedies to be adopted and provided medicines 

and disinfectants free; but we decreed that every case that was 
detected and which had ot been reported should be at once 
carried away to the camp. The cases that were treated at home 
were isolated in every house that had two rooms, and thus it 
became the rarest thing either for the sick and the well tobe 
sleeping together, or for cases to be unknown to the district 
medical officer. By these means we got a thoroughly good 
cleaning done at comparatively small cost, we got a fairly 
complete hold upon every case of plague, and more than all we 
had the goodwill of the people and their hearty co-operation. 

——ereaeaeae~" 

“ SUNDAYS IN NEW YORK” are described by Mr. J- 
W. Clark in the October Sunday at Home. He remarks 
on the orderliness and absence of drunkenness in the 
streets on Sundays. One great reason why churches are 
not better attended he considers to be the Sunday news- 
paper, which, with its illustrations and excellent literary, 
articles and reviews, has ousted the pulpit. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


SHOULD WE ADOPT THE METRIC SYSTEM? 


Mr. GEORGE Moores, who is described as an 
“Industrial Specialist,” contributes to the Lire 
Review for October a strong plea for the adoption of 
the metric system. Mr. Moores, after pointing out the 
irregular and arbitrary nature of the British standards of 
weights and measures, reminds us that since August 6th, 
1897, it has been lawful to weigh and measure in this 
country by the metric system—a privilege of which 
probably not one in a thousand are aware, The French 
National Assembly in 1793 made the use of metric 
weights and measures, based on the measure of a forty- 
millionth part of the terrestrial meridian passing through 
Paris, and termed a métre, the only legal system in 
France. In England in 1862 a Select Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the subject. This Committee 
recommended that the system be made legal. But in 
England the system has made no progress. 


WHAT IS THE METRIC SYSTEM ? 


In the metric system the five principal units—those 
of length, area, volume, capacity, and weight—are as 
follows :— 

Length: The unit is the metre. 
yard, 

Area: The unit is the square metre. 
yard, 

Volume: The unit is the cubic metre. 
cubic yard. 

Capacity : The unit is 7, of a metre, and is called a litre. It is 
nearly 13 pints, 

Weight : The unit is the weight of water contained in yhg of a 
litre, and is called a gram. It is nearly 154 grains. 

The whole system is based upon a single measurement 
of length, and is therefore useful in helping us to find out 
the weight of known volumes of different substances. In 
England the system of measurement is not only arbitrary 
but it differs in various districts. A bushel of corn in 
Sunderland equals 46 lb., in Cornwall it equals 240 Ib. 
In weighing corn there are over 200 different weights 
used, 

WHAT WE LOSE BY THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 


Our illogical and difficult Imperial system handicaps 
us at every turn, particularly in dealing with foreign 
merchants. Mr. Moores quotes the following opinions 
as to the relative merits of the Imperial and of the metric 
system :— 

It is hopelessly impossible to associate with the arbitrary, 
perverse, and utterly irrational system under which we have 
all had the misfortune to be brought up, the benefits which 
I believe attach to the Metric System. (Zhe Prime 
Minister.) 

The Metric System is much superior to the English system in 
simplicity. We have been driven to it for scientific work. 
For commercial work, for engineering work, and for all 
work connected with land surveying the metrical system 

* is infinitely better. The present system is time-wasting and 
brain-destroying in its confusions. (Lord Kelvin.) 

Many British Consuls have expressed themselves in 
the same way. Some firms spend hundreds of pounds 
a year in the necessary transcription of English weights 
and measures to the metrical system, and wice versd. 
England, owing to her bad system, is continually losing 
orders. The prices of competing firms, as a rule, differ 
very little, and therefore a mere question of convenience, 
such as is involved in the use or non-use of the metric 
system, may decide who gets an order. Five hundred 
millions of persons now use the metric system ; and we 
shall either have to follow them or lose our trade. In 


It is nearly equal to 1 of a 
It is neatly 1} of a square 
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conclusion, Mr. Moores demands an Anglo-Saxon Con- 
vention on the subject, which shall arrange that the plan 
should be universal wherever the English tongue is 
spoken. 
—_——~— 
HOW TO SUCCEED AS A SHOPKEEPER, 
By Mr. WHITELEY. 

In Harmsworths Magazine for October Mr. 
William Whiteley gives his expert views on this 
subject. Before Mr. Whiteley came, Westbourne 
Grove had been considered a bad business neighbour- 
hood. It was against all advice that he decided to 
begin business in it, but before so deciding he had 
satisfied himself that the people were there who would 
buy, if it were worth their while, and that there was a 
reason for the slackness of trade—the “inflated 
prices” charged by the shops. Mr. Whiteley deter- 
mined to supply the best goods at the lowest possible 
figure, avoiding middlemen and all mere extravagances. 
When he began he had only a little shop with two 
girls and an errand-boy ; after a year he had sixteen 
girls and two boys, and now his business has extended 
into seventy different departments with some 6,000 
assistants. 

This success he attributes to having acted on various 
admirable maxims, notably that fair trading is generally 
successful trading ; that your business must be your 
hobby (till recently he never spent a whole week 
away from his office); that anything like deceit or 
trickery costs dear in the end ; that a customer should 
never, if possible, be displeased, and that it is better 
to lose a trifle in humouring a crank than let him 
depart in wrath; that business and extensions of 
business should never be refused, and that the point 
always to be kept in view is the lowest price at which 
you can sell. 

Mr. Whiteley’s principle of never refusing business 
has once or twice led to his having a singular order to 
execute. Some young men, to decide a bet, once 
ordered a secondhand coffin. Mr. Whiteley was 
puzzled, but suddenly remembered that he had some- 
where a coffin made for an eccentric who had kept it 
in his room till he married a wife who objected to the 
gruesome object. It had been fitted up as a cupboard, 
and finally had been sold to Mr. Whiteley. 

Another ingenious person once ordered a pint of 
live fleas. ‘What are we to do with this order?” 
said Mr. Whiteley’s assistants. “Execute it, of 
course,” he replied. Urgent messengers were sent to 
the Zoo, to a wild-beast dealer, and other likely places, 
begging that the monkeys and certain other animals 
might be well combed. But the result was only half 
a pint of fleas. Mr. Whiteley reflected that the order 
was for ive fleas, that a pint jar full of fleas would 
result in the insects dying from want of air. Therefore 
he sent the half pint jar, with a note explaining that 
here were as many living fleas as could be got into a 
pint jar without prejudice to their health. 

These and similar incidents served as excellent 
advertisements and recommendations. 
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PRINCE KHILKOFF. 
THE Story OF A RUSSIAN REFORMER, , 


In Za Revue for September 1st and 15th M: Jean 
Finot publishes some very interesting extracts from a 
book .to. appear at the end of this year— The 
Reminiscences of the Russian Reformer, Prince 
Khilkoff.” . Prince Khilkoff’s views do not exactly 
accord with those of Tolstoy, whom, nevertheless, 
he greatly admires. But he is extremely sympathetic 
with Tolstoy, and his life shows the Tolstoyan 
doctrines in actual working. In views he is, how- 
ever, more Marxian than Tolstoyan. 

At the age of seventeen, in 1875, he entered on a 
military career ; but very soon he noticed, with horror, 
that most of his superiors thought only of their own 
advancement, and considered the soldiers as so much 
““cannon flesh.” The first time he killed a Turk it 
seemed to him he was a murderer, and he was haunted 
by the face of the dead man. When the war was 
over he asked to be, and was, transferred to a 
regiment of Cossacks. He was to winter among the 
Doukhobors, and was at once struck with their happy 
homes, their physical beauty, and the. absence of 
servility and brutalisation. 

At last he contrived to leave the army. Already 
absurd tales were being circulated about him ; he was 
accused of Socialism, and his relations with some 
political exiles had won him official hostility. On 
leaving the Caucasus he went to his mother’s estates 
at Pavlovki (Kharkoff). Mother and son could not 
agree. The final rupture occurred over an orchard. 
The mother insisted that men must be engaged to 
drive off the thievish peasants. ‘The son was made 
miserable by seeing a swarm of children looking 
enviously at the apple-trees laden with fruit :— 


r 


This time I called them and told them that they might come 
into the orchard and eat as many apples as they wanted, and 
even take some home. At first they did not believe me, but 
afterwards they decided to come. Formerly all night long 
stones rained on the apple-trees, but now that the orchard was 
open in the day no one thought of going there at night. The 
caretakers could sleep in peace. When gathering-time came I 
distributed half the fruit among the families of the old men, 
who, in my grandfather’s time, had planted the fruit trees, The 
remainder was sold for 200 roubles, 

The Prince had come to consider the land not 
as personal property, but as a loan which ought one 
day to be returned to those who ploughed it. He 
accepted his mother’s offer of part of the land on 
condition that he did not interfere with the other 
part. He reserved a small piece for himself, mean- 
ing to let the rest. He built himself a small dwelling, 
procured some bees and studied bee-culture. As 
literature he had Tolstoy’s “My Confession” and 
the Bible. Perhaps but for two circumstances his 
reforms would have stopped there. One day, when 
riding, he saw a peasant ploughing, whose horses 
were eating some young oaks. He was angry, and 
spoke sharply to him about it :— 

‘Then he turned his plough, and I found myself face to face 
with him, Never in my life had I seen such a face, and I have 
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never seen one since—the face of a skeleton, with greenish skin 
stretched over prominent bones, and, sunk in their orbits, 
sinister eyes looking at me. I was asif nailed to the ground, 
without being able to take my eyes off this melancholy sight. 

He answered me quietly: ‘* As for me I have eaten nothing 
for three days.” 

The Prince fled in horror, only to come on a poor 
woman picking up dead wood, who ran away from 
him as fast as she could for the boggy ground and 
her feeble state. 

Then he decided to hand over the land to the 
peasants at the price of the mortgage, on condition 
that they would go bail for the value. He took a 
peasant to live with him, at first, in the midst of the 
village, and finally married a young girl who shared 
his views. He worked on the land, and_ busied 
himself with his bees, and hoped to continue doing 
so in peace. But then the police began to watch 
him. 

For a long time he had not gone to church. “ Why 
not?” asked the peasants. “ Because I dislike the 
cynical way the clergy treat what they profess to 
believe,” he had replied. ‘The peasants applied to 
him to deliver them from the rapacity of the priests 
(rapacity for which there seems some excuse, since they 
are miserably paid.) Some of the peasants ceased to 
go to church ; others asked questions about the | ible. 
Result, an accusation of having left the Orthodox 
Church, an accusation to which Prince Khilkoff frankly 
pleads guilty. He was, however, soon set at liberty. 

Then his mother, hoping he would soon abandon 
his follies and live the life of other men (this part is 
all singularly like Tolstoy’s “ Resurrection ”) sought out 
his wife, hoping to find an ally in her, but the wife 
faithfully seconded her husband. Now the marriage 
not having been blessed by the Orthodox Church, the 
children had no right to the title or fortune. of their 
family. ‘The old Princess, unable to understand such 
a state of things, by dint of long scheming carried off 
the children. Before this, however, the Prince was 
condemned to exile in Transcaucasia for five years, 
where after six months his wife and two children joined 
him. Not many months later the Commissioner of 
Police arrived from Tiflis with an order from the 
Emperor for the children to be taken away. ‘The 
story of how the old Princess schemed to get them 
away, how they were abducted by force, how the 
father and mother pursued them, but in vain, is very 
graphically and pitifully told. They are still separated 
from their parents, though two more have since been 
born. 

When the time of exile was over Prince Khilkoff 
stayed for some time in England and France, and finally 
settled at Geneva, where he is now living in the midst 
of a small band of Russian exiles, Tolstoyans, and 
revolutionaries, 





THE Wide World Magazine for October gives an 
account, hitherto unpublished, of how Sarah Bernhardt 
last year went alligator hunting in New Orleans, and 
caught a ten foot long specinien, still living and thriving 
in captivity. ; 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE HAVELOCK-GORDON OF FRANCE. 
A MOoDERN SOLDIER-SAINT. 


A SALUTARY corrective to the vulgar prejudice 
that the French are in the main a nation of scoffers 
and libertines is supplied by E. Perronet ‘Thompson in 
Gentleman's for October. The resolute refusal 
of Colonel de Saint Remy last August to carry out 
the order to close a nun’s school, and his consequent 
degradation and imprisonment, lead the writer to recall 
a nearly parallel case in 1880 under the anti-clerical 
government of Paul Bert. ‘This was the case of 
General de Sonis, whom the writer describes as “a 
warrior-saint of the nineteenth century,” to whom 
France owes “a restored Church, a restored Army,” 
—“the Havelock, the Hedley Vicars, the General 
Gordon of France.” 

“THE FIRST REVELATION.” 

~ Born in Guadeloupe in 1825, of a noble family 
impoverished by the Revolution, Gaston de Sonis early 
woke to the claims of the religion which was to be his 
life. When only six years old, as he lay wrapped in 
cloaks in a pleasure-boat, looking up at the splendour of 
the starry sky, he was overpowered with the majesty 
of Creation. ‘“ This,” he said afterwards, “ was the 
first revelation of God to my soul.” When the 
family returned to France he was trained in a college 
of the Marist Fathers, and at the early age of ten he 
was permitted to make his first Communion. In later 
life he wrote: “I regard my first Communion as the 
blessing of my life.” 

The sudden death of his father in an hotel led a 
fellow-guest, a Jesuit, into the orphan’s room; and, 
wrote Sonis, the words he spoke “ pierced the soul, 
revived the latent spark of piety in my heart, braced 
me for future duty. When he left us I was converted ; 
my heart was given to heaven.” ‘This fact made the 
young officer a friend of the Jesuits for life. 

THE ROMANCE OF HIS MARRIAGE. 

Happening to see a lawyer’s daughter on a balcony 
on his arrival at a new garrison town, he fell in love 
with her at first sight, and, having satisfied himself 
that her principles were as exalted as his own, suc- 
ceeded in winning her hand. He was only twenty- 
three and she seventeen when they married. ‘The 
union was “one of life-long attachment and mutual 
succour,” and at first “ the ideal of love in a cottage.” 
“We were as happy as could be on earth,” confesses 
his wife, her only jealousy being of the don Dieu 
Himself. She bore her husband twelve children. 
Unaware of the Church’s condemnation of secret 
societies, he joined the Freemasons, but his first 
Masonic dinner, with its speeches insulting to religion, 
undeceived him; and, flinging down his napkin, 
he stalked out of the room. At another time 
he refused to take part in table-turning. “The 


Church has not forbidden it,” he granted; but he 
rejoined, “the Church mistrusts it.” 
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IN FACE OF TYRANNY, CARNAGE, CHOLERA, 

In the plebiscite after the coup @éat of 1851, he 
was the only man in his regiment who dared to vote 
“No.” Never in his life, though a loyal soldier of 
the Empire, did he cry “ Vive | Empereur.” Thanks 
to his devout influence, nearly all his hussars wore 
Madonna medals, and refrained from swearing. 

At Solferino he charged the terrible Tyrolese 
squares at the head of his men, most of whom he 
lost, but he escaped without a scratch. At night he 
wrote, “ Never throughout this day have I lost the 
sense of the Divine Presence.” 

In Algiers he tended the cholera patients, almost 
as nurse and priest in one, preparing the dying for 
death, and repeating prayers over the graves. 

A COMMANDANT INCORRUPTIBLE. 

Appointed Commandant of a circle in 1860, he 
went about his duties in a way which strikingly recalls 
Gordon’s later methods in the Soudan. As he went 
round the oases,— 

With strict observance of precedence, the new Commandant 
visited in regular order the host, the priest in residence, and the 
chief secular authority, as a preliminary to settling down to 
functions which, all agree, were never better performed 
than by one who spoke Arabic like a native, rode like a 
native, performed his religious duties like a Moslem,‘ and 
who—not the least important—took about with him a 
creditable wife, who could sit down in the chief’s harem 
while the husband discoursed without. . . . He had his reward 
in the esteem of the natives, who bestowed on him the titles 
of the ** Great French Marabout ” and Moula-ed-Din, ** Master 
in piety.” They had marvelled to see him refuse the gifts 
which were offered, as a matter of course, to every new governor ; 
and their admiration was intensified when, on the occasion of 
an Arab suitor drawing aside his burnous and pointing signifi- 
cantly to a bag of money concealed beneath it, Sonis sprang 
from his seat and called for the guard to arrest the insolent one. 

A native ally records an incident of his victory at 
Metililli in 1866 :— 

After the fight, we found in a chief’s house ten thousand 
douros (about £3,000). I asked the Commandant what he 
meant to do with it. ‘* Why, of course,” he said, ‘‘ I shall pay 
it into the treasury.” Said I to him, ‘* Bat the treasury is rich, 
and you, Commandant, are poor, and with your family——” 
He turned on me with flashing eyes, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Never ! 
What is all that to me? Can I carry aught but a shroud into 
the tomb ?” 

“GOD NEVER SURRENDERS,” 

With all his philanthropy he did not lose his 
shrewdness as a soldier. In the beginning of 1870 
Marshal MacMahon first broached at his house, in a 
company of officers, the prospect of war with Prussia ; 
and de Sonis was the only man who dared to express 
doubts of its success. ‘This was in Algiers. When 
the war came, his persistent entreaties to be called 
to France were only yielded to under the Gambetta 
régime. As he bade his wife and children farewell at 
Marseilles he said: “ God may preserve my life if He 
will; but I shall carry Him daily in my breast, and 
you know that God never surrenders.” And in the 
thick of the campaign, when the church was his 
barrack-room, he knelt every morning to receive 
Communion, and rose to tell his men: “ He who 
bears Christ in his. heart can never yield.” 
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CARAN D’ACHE AND HIS WORK. IN PRAISE OF HENRY HOLIDAY. T 
In Harmsworth's Magazine for October, Mr. J. N. Mr. Ancus MacKay contributes to the West. skel 
Raphael, writing on “Stories without Words,” minster Review for October a glowing eulogium upon i 
describes a visit to Caran d’Ache (Russian for “ pen- the stained glass window-work of Mr. Henry Holiday. stot 
ccil,”), perhaps the most widely-known French carica- He declares that Mr. Holiday is an artist and craftsman ie 

; , : ‘ supreme in his own branch of art, who, in some 8 
turist of the day, whose name is chiefly associated respects at least, has been unsurpassed in any age. git 
with the Figaro, ‘The article is fully illustrated with He declares that it is not impossible that next century fute 
most amusing reproductions of Caran d’Ache’s work, people may troop to Brechin to study Mr. Holiday’s eig! 
windows as they now go to Antwerp to see Rubens (18 
at his best, and that nations may compete for a life 
Holiday window as they now compete for a Raphael an 
or a Gainsborough. Mr. Holiday is best known by F t 
his oft-reproduced work of the meeting of Dante and ae 
Beatrice, which is in the Liverpool Gallery ; but this that 
picture is merely the by-product of his genius. He, wel 
and he alone of great artists, has deliberately turned sab; 
aside from the paths where fame and riches are most “yg 
? easily to be achieved, and has given to the art of Thi 
wD \ stained glass the devotion of a lifetime. The only and 
ZA | \ Ze artists to be compared with him in this department o 
ca V4 oe are Burne-Jones, Richmond, and Ford Madox Brown. - 

: aes 2 Peek i Mr. Holiday, with ideals scarcely less beautiful than 
John Bull’s Submarine Nightmare. Burne-Jones, possesses a range much wider and 

types much more varied. Hence, Mr. MacKay th 


maintains that he is not only supreme among the 


both cartoons and “ Stories without Words”—the story ,... : : 
living, but he is certainly unsurpassed by any worker 











of the lazy artist, and how he soothed his irate land- of the last or present centuries we 
: ’ : : Ba TIE, Piva tea Fe ‘ ast : axe 
lord ; the story of the wily serpent’s practical joke His originality is never eccentricity. Were it as 
upon the innocent Englishman (Caran d’Ache would possible to hold an Academy exhibition of stained a 
be lost without the Englishman), and the story of the glass windows, the interest would centre entirely e 
fare who was in a hurry and the Parisian cabby who round Mr. Holiday’s; the rest would be nowhere. the 
was not. and others Beauty of colour, beauty of form, and intellectuality 
C d Ache’ ; ia elle 1 Poiré q are the three great qualities of stained glass windows, 
th ox on Red th oi : Ae T seated peste and he claims for Mr. Holiday that he is supreme, fa 
ough he is called the Sir Jo ye OF ats) NC both as a draughtsman, an imaginative artist, and d 
personally is little known to the Parisians. You may a colourist. The tender harmonies, the jewelled wi 
call on him at any hour of the day or night and never z inion : the ee stic glitter ae , anaes of te te 
find him at home. Even if you succeed in getting an vA hie neiie te ) sien hhh imagine q His ww! 
appointment you may ring and ring before getting symbolism is of that quiet, unobtrusive oder that 
admittance to his erratic household, and then, perhaps, reveals itself only to. the a hak dubihee ae ue 
° . é 3 . . F ¥ . ph 
be received by ee wang ra ay! iy igs yer receives, and from his best work, as you gaze and an 
with broom and white apron. Caran d’Ache is ha . . . ; it 
RE CEA Piel ond comes of a line of dis meditate, meaning after meaning steals out, and when an 
tinguished soldiers. His serious sketches—for he YU Teturn you find still something there that had In 
: ns : " formerly escaped you. m 
does draw some—are exquisitely accurate studies of Having shown’ some of his work at the Chicago ct 
nye — See Saeeary Bie.’ Bot he Neves ek Exhibition, the admiration excited was so enthusiastic [ 
. rapt beol iy clients ol Waite Shier tron: as that churches were erected and windows remodelled - 
a a ute incapa C 1 ire n JNature, ° ° ° ye : e : ov". 
. . . After I have seen my model for an instant I never forget to give him wider opportunities of display a his bs 
a single detail in the dress or of the features, even though Ido Powers. Gladstone had an enthusiastic admiration né 
not draw them till ten years later. for his art, and no work but Mr. Holiday’s will figure 
Caran d’Ache will not talk politics, but he is more in the Gladstone Memorial Church. But the critic «© 
than suspected of being a strong French Jingo, and that will do for Mr. Holiday what Ruskin did for | 
very anti-English. He draws a thin-legged English- Turner has not yet arisen. S 
cies ae “aie ga h ay = ee THE Positivist Review for October is extremely : 
pesaned Eaepeenenes. :- The cir ere " mperor  interestin eit rages contains a full account of the di 
is to him somewhat what Mr. Chamberlain is to . Bn +p . ‘ eo 
Mr. Gould festival held in Paris in commemoration of the centenary - 
ios pipraceal ‘ of Auguste Comte, and the text of the dramatic piece a 
His drawings fetch from £12 to £20 each; he is which is the nearest approach which Positivism can make 
very rich, and lives very luxuriously. to the Miracle Play or Mystery of the Middle Ages. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE LATE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS. 


Tue Canadian Magazine, which is giving a series of 
sketches of the Queens of Europe, deals in its Septem- 
ber number with “Queen Marie Henriette of 
Belgium,” who was alive at the time of publication. The 
writer tells how, born Archduchess of Hungary and a 
great granddaughter of Maria Theresa, she was only 
seventeen when she met at the Austrian Court her 
future husband, then Duke of Brabant and only 
eighteen. The marriage took place the same year 
(1853). Of the clouds which hung over her domestic 
life the writer says nothing ; he only emphasises the 
rosy dawn. He says :— 

The young Duchess, though naturally feeling the separation 
from her mother rather bitterly at first, was made so welcome in 
her new country that she soon settled down, and felt at once 
that she was among friends. She received a hearty, loving 
welcome both from her husband’s family and King Leopold’s 
subjects, and everything was couleur de rose with the young 
couple for a few years. Then came the first grief in the death 
of their son, the Count of Hainault, a beautiful boy of ten. 
This melancholy event robbed life of all its sweetness for a time, 
and changed the Duchess into a grave, sad woman, It was 
years before she shook off the effects of the blow that had robbed 
her of a son and Belgium of an heir, 

A GREAT EQUESTRIENNE, 

Of the habits and tastes of her deceased Majesty, 
the writer has much to say :— 

In her younger days Queen Henriette was famous as an eques- 
trienne, Indeed, she and her cousin, the late Empress of Austria, 
were considered the finest horsewomen, outside the professional 
arena, in Europe. She could ride a bare-backed horse as easily 
as one with a saddle, and could perform really astounding feats 
with her horses; and even had a private circus at one of her 
palaces, where she used to practise fancy riding. Next to 
mounting horses, the Queen’s greatest enjoyment lay in driving 
them, 

MUSICIAN AND PAINTER, 


The King, it is stated, “has no ear for music—in 
fact, he detests it.” The late Queen’s preferences 
were quite different. Readers will excuse the present 
tense, which the writer necessarily employed, writing 
when he did :— 


With the Queen music is a passion. She is not only fond of 
music, but she is a remarkably clever musician, playing the 
piano and the harp like a professional. She has even written 
an opera, called ‘* Wanda ; ou, la Puissance de I’ none,” and 
it was once presented at Court. Her Majesty used frequently 
to improvise little concerts at which she and her ladies performed. 
In addition to being a skilled musician, she is an artist of no 
mean merit, and has on several occasions substantially aided 
charities by sending paintings from her own brush to adorn the 
stalls at bazaars. In this way and a thousand others she has 
identified herself with the needs of the people, and has won her 
vay into their hearts, so that the name of Marie Henriette is 
virtually one to conjure with, and is beloved by the Belgian 
nation. 


But her artistic tastes did not tempt her to gorgeous 
experiments in clothes, She was “ quietly dressed” :— 


Her Majesty’s everyday dress is of the simplest cut and style. 
She has a soul above chiffons, and spends very little time over 
the affairs of her wardrobe. She is a woman of high intellect, 
and appreciates art in any form. With notable books of the 
day she is-always well acquainted, and likes to be kept az 
courant with affairs, In this way she has preserved her youthful- 
ness and kept her mind fresh and active, storing it with varied 
and intellectual subjects, and having wide sympathies, 
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A CONJURER! 

A less usual Royal pastime in which her Majesty 
indulged was conjuring :— 

When, in 1882, the famous magician, Professor Hermann, 
arrived in Brussels on his way to the sea-baths at Ostend, one of 
the Queen’s chamberlains called at his hotel and inquired if he 
was the same Professor Hermann who had formerly given 
sleight-of-hand performances at the palace of the Queen’s father. 
On ascertaining this to be a fact, he informed the Professor that 
her Majesty would be glad to receive him in private audience 
the next day. 

The Queen received her visitor most kindly, and after talking 
of old times expressed a wish to learn sleight-of-hand. Profes- 
sor Hermann gladly consented to teach her, and during the 
following four weeks he daily spent several hours in initiating 
her as an adept of magic. 

These lessons took place with locked doors, The Queen 
displayed remarkable talent, and many were the tricks which 
she subsequently practised on her attendants. 

The professor refused to accept any remuneration for his 
services. The Queen, however, met the difficulty by sending a 
magnificent bracelet and a pair of diamond earrings to his wife. 





A MINISTER’S EXPERIMENT. 

THE minister was the Rev. G. L. McNutt, of 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, in Indianapolis, and 
the experiment was to leave his church, disguise him- 
self as a rough workman doing unskilled labour, and 
go for four years amongst the poorest classes of 
labourers, to learn their mind, how they could be 
best reached, what were their greatest needs. The 
idea came to him when returning from his church 
one night. He saw the crowds of loafers and idlers, 
he remembered the empty pews at church. If his 
people would not come to him, he would go to them. 
The story of his experience is told briefly in the 
October number of the Quiver. 

Of course his wife and family had to go too, and to 
suffer privation at times besides. Rents were so high 
that he and his son built a two-roomed house for the 
family in their spare time. The minister sometimes 
worked in a glass factory, sometimes on street con- 
tracts, sometimes in the harvest field, or he trundled 
trucks, or did any casual or unskilled work. He learnt 
to assume a rough appearance and to talk like a labourer 
of the lowest type. He worked in a number of 
different cities, sometimes entirely among foreigners, 
Among the discoveries that he made was that the 
much-abused saloon gave him better and cheaper and 
more abundant food than the temperance lunch-rooms. 
On Sunday, dressed in workman’s clothes, he went to 
church. Sometimes he was told there were no free 
seats and turned away ; once (in an Episcopal church) 
he shared a gentleman’s pew, receiving every courtesy. 

And now, with the four years’ experience thus 
gained, Mr. McNutt intends to devote the rest of his 
life to improving the lot of the working-man, and 
helping on social questions generally. Already he has 
quite a reputation in America. 





IN Longman’s Magazine for October Mr. Hudson 
continues his pleasant reminiscences of chats with the 
old “ Shepherd of the Downs.” Another paper is on the 
behaviour of animals in unfamiliar circumstances. 
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‘SIR FREDERICK TREVES, 
ENGLAND’s GREATEST SURGEON, 


In the Woman at Home Sarah A. Tooley writes on 
the King’s Physicians. The part of her article which 
will naturally attract the most attention is that which 
deals with the career and life of the man who saved 
the King’s life so recently. ‘The writer praises the 
great surgeon, and indeed it would be hard for those 
who know him to write of him without launching into 
praise. Sir Frederick Treves is one of the youngest 
great surgeons, and he is one of the best beloved by 
his colleagues, his students, and his patients :— 


He lives a simple life of hard work, rising at five o’clock in 
the morning and usually retiring about ten. His recreations are 
principally of the aquatic kind. He is an expert swimmer, can 
manage almost any kind of water craft, and holds a pilot’s cer- 
tificate. He is an enthusiast for boat-sailing and sea-fishing, and 
is never happier and more at home than on a yacht. The King 
had in him an ideal medical attendant who could enter fully into 
his Majesty’s anxiety to escape from Buckingham Palace to the 
sea breezes of the Solent, Yachting is Sir Frederick’s own 
remedy for jaded nerves. Philanthropics connected with the 
deep sea fishermen find a very warm advocate in Sir Frederick, 
as also the Children’s Country Holiday ‘scheme, and he has 
advanced both causes by public speeches on various occasions, 
For close upon thirty years. has Sir Frederick been familiar with 
the life of East London, and few know better than he the sombre 
shadows of pain and distress which darken its people. Hospital 
wards are full of the tragedies of human life, and no one has a 
more compassionate heart for the suffering poor than the great 
surgeon who has ministered to them. 

He was born at Dorchester in 1853, and is consequently in the 
very prime of his manhood. He received his education at the 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and having decided to become a 
doctor, pursued his studies at the London Hospital. He was 
a young man of life and energy, fond of sports of all kinds, and 
particularly of boating and sailing. Although brilliantly clever, 
there is a rumour that young Treves was fonder of pleasure than 
work in his early student days. Suddenly, however, he began 
to take things more seriously, and gave undoubted evidence of 
future greatness. At twenty-eight he was appointed Professor 
of Anatomy and Professor of Pathology at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, posts which he held for six years with marked success. 
In 1891-6 he was Examiner in Surgery to the University of 
Cambridge. ‘ 

Sir Frederick Treves specialised to a great extent 
upon operations affecting the intestines. In England, 
at least, he was the first to introduce the operation of 
removing the appendicitis. That was fourteen years 
ago, and since then he has operated on over one 
thousand cases with the most wonderful success, there 
having only been two deaths among his patients. 


At the outhreak of the South African War Sir Frederick 
volunteered for service, and was appointed consulting surgeon 
to the field forces in Natal, leaving his beloved work at the 
London Hospital and his consulting practice in Wimpole Street 
to minister to Tommy on the battlefield. He was with the 
main column from Colenso to Ladysmith, and did a great 
amount of splendid surgery, and also found time to set down 
some observations of the scenes around him in his ‘ Tale of a 
Field Hospital,” which, for delicate humour and _ pathos, 
descriptive power, and for tender sympathy with the wounded 
soldier, has no equal in the literature which the war called forth. 

Sir Frederick Treves is probably the most popular surgeon of 
the day, and belongs to the generation of practitioners who are 
carrying to such wonderful perfection the advanced surgery 
of the internal abdominal organs which has been rendered 
possible by Lord Lister’s antiseptic treatment. He, like the 
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veteran surgeon, has worked with persistent enthusiasm to gain 
extended knowledge in his art, and stands unrivalled in the class 
of surgery which the King’s case required. The one ambition of 
every budding young surgeon is to see Treves operate, and th 
corridors of the London Hospital are thronged with eager faccs 
at every such opportunity. . . . He has had enough hero-worship, 
and success to spoil him, but knows too much of the possibilities 
of increased knowledge to be unduly affected by adulation on 
account of present achievements. 





MR. MAX PEMBERTON. 
By ONE wHo Knows Him. 


In Zhe Woman at Home for October there is a 
very readable and well-illustrated account given of 
Mr. Pemberton and his career. ‘This article coincides 
with the first instalment of this author’s new serial, 
“ Dr, Xavier” :— 

Max Pemberton would pass in any company for a British 
sportsman, a jovial country squire. ‘This tall, graceful figure, 
you would say, has never been bent over desk-work, these 
brilliant eyes were never strained by the midnight lamp. Meet 
him in a railway carriage and your talk will drift naturally to 
cricket, boating, cycling, golf, for not a sign reveals the bookish 
man, 


Mr. Pemberton was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School and at Caius College, Cambridge, beginning 
literary work at the age of twenty-two. His first 
contribution appeared in Vanity Fair and dealt with 
Henley Regatta :— 

During his first year the young novelist’s earnings did not 
amount to more than £50, but in the second year he made £250, 
and from that time his income has gone on increasing until he is 
now one of the most prosperous fiction writers in the world. 

In 1892 Mr. Pemberton became the editor | of 
Chums, a newspaper for boys, published by Messrs. 
Cassell. Some interesting details are given as to 
the editor’s views on boys and boy literature :— 

He was accustomed to receive many hundreds of letters 
from boys, and he discovered that their favourite subjects were 
soldiers and locomotives. Of war stories and adventure stories 
they never weary. Some coloured plates of cavalry called forth 
a shower of approving letters from all parts of the country. 
Curious military questions were often asked in letters. Thus, 
one boy enquired, ‘‘ Is there any armour in England older than 
the lion’s mail worn by Richard Coeur de Lion?” Other 
youthful correspondents were stage-struck, and would write 
earnest appeals for advice as to how to go on the boards. Now 
and then a gloomy lad would enquire ‘‘ how it feels to be 
hung?” Boys, says Mr. Pemberton, have no wish for news, no 
interest in the events of the time. Topics of the hour are too 
dull for the boy. His imagination is fascinated by a world far 
different from the grey, commonplace scenes of everyday life. 

In 1894 Mr. Pemberton left Chums, as he found 
that frequent attendance in the City interfered with 
his literary work. In 1896 he again entered the 
service of the firm as editor of Cassel?’'s Magazine, 
which he still conducts with conspicuous success, 

It is easier, he thinks, to edit a magazine for grown-up 
readers than for boys. The latter public tends to melt away at 
one end, for the growing lad leaves behind him his boyish 
interests. The constituency of a boys’ magazine is like a glacier 
which is dried by the sun at one end while it may not be 
sufficiently fed by the snows at the other. 

Mr. Pemberton has written many novels, perhaps 
the most universally liked among them being “ The 
Iron Pirate” and “ The Impregnable City.” 
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THE BOHEMIAN QUESTION IN AUSTRIA. 
THe CZECHS AS BULWARK AGAINST GERMAN 
EXPANSION. 


THERE is a long and elaborate article in the 


National Review for October, in which Dr. Karel 


Kramarz pleads the cause of the Bohemian Czechs, 
which is, he maintains, at the same time the cause of 
Austrian survival. The essence of the Bohemian 
problem, he says, is whether the Czechs will or will 
not succeed in maintaining their position, and in gain- 
ing so much influence throughout Austria that they 
can work effectively in the direction of maintaining 
the whole kingdom of the Hapsburgs against the 
aspirations of German Chauvinism. The Czechs fight 
against the false idea that Austria is a German State ; 
and they are thus’ in reality the support of the 
monarchy—a fact which unfortunately is not yet 
recognised by the Viennese bureaucracy. It is in reality 
the good fortune of Austria and her dynasty that the 


‘overwhelming majority of the people are not German. 
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Only by the recognition of this fact can Austria be saved 
from German ambitions, which is to reduce her to 
dependence by means of annexation or by her 
inclusion in the German customs union, 


BOHEMIA AS THE FOE OF GERMANISM, 


The Bohemian national question is therefore an 
all-European question. Without a completely inde- 
pendent Austria the road would lie open for the 
establishment of Germany as a world-power of such 
magnitude as the world has not yet seen. It would be 
a.compact Empire with natural boundaries ; from the 
military point of view it would be invincible, econo- 
mically strong, endowed and enriched with innumer- 
able natural treasures, and enhanced by the methodical 
energy of German economic life. It would have 
splendid markets in the Balkan States, and, through 
the Bagdad railway, in Asia Minor and Persia. 
Germany in such conditions would form a world- 
Empire worthy of the dreams of the national party ; 
but it could only be established on the ruins of the 
historical balance of power in Europe. 

CZECHS. 


THE DEMANDS OF THE 


Dr. Kramarz does not think that this peril will ever 
occur, as the Czechs are too numerous to submit 
permanently to the centralising and Germanising policy 
of the Viennese Government. The Czechs only 
demand that all races should have equal rights ; and 
the electoral manipulations which give the Germans 
a majority in some Slav districts cannot be maintained. 
The majority of the Austrian population will never 
allow itself to be compelled .to submit to humiliation 
at the hand of the German minority. The Austrian 
Government has borrowed many laws from Berlin, but 
they have never borrowed the law which would be 
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their greatest strength—that is, the federal constitution, 
as the German party sees its last defence in the main- 
tenance of the system of German centralised bureau- 
cracy. 

THE CZECHS AS AUSTRIA’S FRIENDS. 

The Germans in Germany support their brethren 
in Austria because they see that the strengthening of 
Germanism in Austria involves the making of Austria 
an appendage of Germany. To prevent this, fate has 
planted the Bohemian race in the heart of Europe, in 
the midst of the ocean of German influence, to form 
a barrier which prevents the German flood from 
swamping all from the North Sea to the Adriatic. 
The Czechs are an arrow in the side of Germany, 
and such they wish to and must remain. They are 
struggling not merely for the national right of the Slav 
races to their own individuality, but also on behalf of 
Austria and her complete foreign independence. 


——_—_+_—— 


THE N.C.R. AND ITS OUTPUT. 

LAST month we published an intensely interesting 
account of the way in which President Patterson, of the 
National Cash Register, of Dayton, Ohio, has succeeded in 
tapping the brains of labour. I am glad to see, in the 
September number of the Cosmopolitan, that Mr. Patterson 
is given a leading place in their sketches of American 
Captains of Industry. I am also glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging an extraordinary error which 
inadvertently crept into our notice oftheir works. It was 
stated that the annual output of the Dayton Works 
was 5,000 cash registers. In reality their output 
is twelve times as much; the figure 5,000 applied 
to the monthly, not to the annual, sale of these 
valuable instruments of modern commerce. I am glad to 
know that our :ast month’s article has attracted very 
widespread attention, and will, I hope, lead to the 
adoption by many other firms of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which have worked so well at Dayton. A correspon- 
dent calls my attention to the fact that the principle of 
offering prizes for suggestions by workmen has been in 
force for some years at the great ship-building yard of 
Denny’s, Dumbarton. . 

Note, also, that Professor Perry, in his address to the 
British Association last month, stated that most 
suggestions for the improvement of inventions come from 
below. Hence the importance of Mr. Patterson’s sug- 
gestion-boxes, which ought to find a place in every large 
factory. Note, also, once more that the practice of the 
N.C.R. Company in holding festival banquets, in 
which the workpeople meet as one great family as 
the guests of their employers, is not altogether 
unknown in this country. Messrs. Fry, of Bristol, last 
month celebrated the Coronation of the King by giving 
a series of dinners to their workpeople. Messrs. Fry 
employ so many that it was impossible to banquet them 
all.in one night. On September 29th, when the first 
Coronation banquet was given, the services of 400 
waiters were required to supply the wants of the guests. 
After dinner there was a musical and cinematograph 
entertainment. This return to a semi-patriarchal relation 
between employer and employed is very pleasant to note. 
It is to be hoped that the example of these philanthropists 
in the United States and the United Kingdom will be 
widely imitated. 
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SIR ALFRED JONES, 
THE UNCROWNED KING oF WEST AFRICA. 


To the Young Man for October Mr. John Macleay 
contributes a paper on the manifold activities of Sir 
Alfred L. Jones, of Liverpool, Bristol, London, and 
the World. Sir Alfred Jones is primarily a Welsh- 
man at the head of the largest shipping firm in Britain 
and one of the largest businesses in the world. He 
has been compared with Mr. Rhodes, but, as the writer 
truly remarks, the points of resemblance are not many. 


HIS MAIN WORK—-WEST AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT. 


Sir Alfred Jones is essentially a man of commerce. 
At twelve he was apprenticed to a firm managing a 
steamship company trading with West Africa. It 
made him, and he made it. It was in recognition 
of his services to West Africa and Jamaica that he 
was knighted. 

He once told an interviewer that he has a greater interest in 
West Africa than any other living man. That is no exaggera- 
tion. He has a practical monopoly of the British shipping 
trade with the West Coast. He has put money into nearly every 
honest scheme for developing the resources of the country, 


HIS MULTIFARIOUS OCCUPATIONS. 


Sir Alfred Jones lives on work. He first joined the 
Elder, Dempster Co., and then bought them up :— 

He is at the head of the British and African Steam Navigation 
Company, the African Steamship Company, the Imperial Direct 
West India Mail Service Company, the Beaver Line, the Ocean 
‘Transport Company, interinsular steamship companies in the 
West Indies and the Canary Islands, the Compagnie Belge 
Maritime du Congo, and other minor lines. Altogether he 
manages some 140 vessels with a gross tonnage of 400,000 tons. 

He is a banker on a large scale, for in 1894 he 
founded the British Bank of West Africa ; he is a mill- 
owner, for he founded the African oil-mills in Liver- 
pool, to deal without delay with the West African 
palm and ground nuts; he is a colliery owner and a 
great coal merchant, for at the coaling stations estab- 
lished by him over a hundred shipping lines get sup- 
plies ; he is a hotel proprietor, for he has built fine 
hotels in Jamaica, the Canaries, and the West Coast 
of Africa ; he is a fruit importer to such an extent that 
he is called “ the banana-king” ; and, finally, he is the 
founder of the Liverpool School of Tropical Diseases, 
the value of whose work is now so widely recognised. 

THE CANARY ISLANDS AND JAMAICA. 

Not only has heedone more than any other man to 
‘develop West Africa, but it is to him that the Canary 
Islands owe their present prosperity. He found the 
islands drifting rapidly towards bankruptcy; his 
‘vigour put new life into them. When he went out 
there land was scarcely worth buying, now it is worth 
£1,000 an acre, and a million a year is made out of 
fruit alone. Early this year he visited Jamaica, and 
was greatly impressed with its latent possibilities, 

At his own expense a number of natives are 
annually brought over to be educated at the Congo 
Training Institute, North Wales. It is noteworthy 
that this expansionist and imperialist does not favour 
the Cape to Cairo Railway. 


oF REVIEWS. 


HIS METHODS OF WORK. 

As for work, a fifteen or sixteen hours day is nothing tohim. He 
has done an ordinary man’s day’s work—one who has seen him at 
it says an ordinary man’s week’s work—before most of us have 
stirred out of.our beds of a morning. He is up by six, has his 
bath and has gone through the newspapers, dictated a pile of 
letters, and has taken a stroll in his beautiful garden before 
breakfast. His letter bag is stupendous, for he has the Glad- 
stonian habit of giving some satisfaction even to the humblest of 
his correspondents. His very meals are business conferences, 
Wherever he goes he is accompanied by his secretaries, and his 
railway journeys are utilised for clearing off correspondence. 
And yet, though he has so much to do, this man is one of the 
most easily accessible. His room in his Liverpool office is like 
a public resort. 

TOO MUCH PLAY; NOT ENOUGH WORK. 

In the opinion of Sir Alfred Jones British trade is not so very 
badly off as some people imagine. ‘‘ Undoubtedly,” he said to 
Mr. Macleay, ‘‘ Britain has fallen back in the race, and she must 
make a big spurt for the final struggle. We are too fond of 
sport, of betting, and of pleasures of all kinds. We have hun- 
bugged ourselves with the notion that we are unassailable. }ut 
for all that we won’t be beaten if we have ordinary fair play. 
We have immense reserves, and we shall have such an awaken- 
ing as when the volunteers and yeomanry came to the assistance 
of the regular army. 

‘* We must,” he went on, “ take seriously to business, educate 
ourselves to it. We can do a great deal by education, but not 
everything ; the business genius is born, not made. It would be 
a splendid thing if we had royalty showing an interest in our 
trade. Then I think we should have a Minister of Commerce 
with a place in the Cabinet.” 


Asked whence would come our business men of the 
future, Sir Alfred Jones replied, “ Why, from the 
gutter!” We must look, he insisted, for men where 
we are most likely -to find them, free fiom obsolete 
and stupid traditions. 





WHAT PEOPLE DO THE COLONIES WANT? 

In Harmsworth's Magazine the opinions of all the 
Agents-General of the Colonies has been collected as 
to what class of emigrant their Colonies most need. 
Natal, it seems, wants skilled artisans, especially 
carpenters, who are being sent out about a 
hundred a month; Cape Colony needs railway 
mechanics, and skilled workers in the engineering and 
coach building trades; the Transvaal can usually 
do with mechanics and carpenters, but no one else at 
present. Australasia generally wants men with capital 
of £100 and more, and female domestics are every- 
where more or less urgently needed. New South Wales 
cries out for manufacturers with capital, who would 
instal modern plant and work on up-to-date methods. 
The Agent-General insists greatly on this, and the 
new Protective tariff is all in favour of home 
manufactures. Queensland especially needs dairy 
farmers with a little capital, and domestic servants ; 
South Australia expert fruit-growers with capital of 
from £2,000 to £3,000 ; Western Australia wants 
farmers with £200 or £300. As for New Zealand, 
Mr. Reeves says truly that there is no pressing need 
of emigrants. Dairy-farming (with capital) gives the 
best opening at present ; and expert mechanics and 
mining engineers can generally find good work. It 
will be noticed that no Colony seems to want unskilled 
labour ; and capital, even if small, is very often desired. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


RECIPROCITY WITH CUBA: 
THe TRUE INWARDNESS OF THE DIFFICULTY. 


Ir is an instructive paper on Cuban Reciprocity 
which Mr. W. A. White contributes to McC7lure’s for 
September. It sheds also much light on other matters, 
notably President Roosevelt’s character and policy :— 

That McKinley promised to use his influence to get a twenty- 
five per cent. reduction in the sugar duties for the Cubans is not 
a matter of honest dispu‘e. 

President Roosevelt endeavours to redeem 
McKinley’s pledge by using /zs influence in the same 
direction. 

THE PRESIDENT’S PATRONAGE POLICY. 

But there are wheels within wheels at Washington. 
President Roosevelt’s resolute setting of ethical above 
political considerations in the bestowal of patronage is 
declared by Mr. White to be the cause of his tem- 
porary defeat in the Senate over the Cuban question. 
His enemies looked round for the President’s soft spot. 
They wanted tothrow him. They were only sure that 
he would show fight on a moral issue. ‘The Cuban 
question offered such an issue. So they fought him 
on that point in the Senate, and for the time defeated 
him. ‘They hoped to discredit him in the eyes of 
the people. But, Mr. White argues, they had for- 
gotten that it was a case of like President, like people. 
The Americans are stirred by a clear moral issue. 
And consequently — 

The losing fight for Cuban reciprocity strengthened President 
Roosevelt with the people of America as nothing has done since 
he pledged himself to foflow McKinley’s policy at the Milburn 
House at Buffalo. ... No American President has more 
thoroughly and completely spanked a cabal of Congress by the 
shingle of popular scorn than President Roosevelt spanked the 
beet-sugar insurgents. Cuban reciprocity—the Roosevelt kind, 
not the insurgent rebate kind—is as certain to be an American 
law as Congress is to meet next December. And the fight for 
decency in American politics—the fight for clean men in 
Federal office—is also won. Right never triumphs in one cause 
that it does not help decency in many other causes. 

THE REAL ORIGIN OF THE CUBAN REBELLION. 

Mr. White goes on to indicate the serious results 
which would follow from the refusal of reciprocity. 
He traces the origin of Cuban woes, not to Spanish 
tyranny, but to the exclusive tariff of the United 
States! Uncle Sam, it seems, was the arch-oppressor 
of the Cuban people :— 

The actual oppression of Spain was a small matter compared 
with the economic troubles that came when Cuban sugar was shut 
out of the American market by American laws. America was as 
much responsible for the Cuban rebellion as Spain was. Indeed, 
when the Mave blew up, Spain was trying to settle the Cuban 
rebellion in the only way it might have been settled. A Spanish 
agent was trying to negotiate a reciprocity treaty which would 
restore Cuban sugar to the American market. If the Maine 
had not blown up-in Havana harbour McKinley would have 
settled the Cuban rebellion without’ intervention, and without 
shedding a drop of American blood, by securing a reciprocity 
law, for Cuba’s woes had their rise more in economic causes than 
in social and political ones. 

WHAT A PROHIBITIVE TARIFF WILL END IN. 

Mr. White argues that this history is repeating itself, 
The hope of American reciprocity made Cuba flourish ; 
but when the treaty failed to pass depression at once 
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set in. Cuban sugar, which cost two dollars to 
produce, being now shut out of the American market, 
is selling on Havana wharves at 1°68 dols. 

The next step will be rebellion, and some American general 
who will intervene in the rebellion to protect American property 
in the island will be known in Cuban history as the American 
Weyler. This will be a pleasant ending of all the fine promises 
we Americans made to humanity when we drove Spain from 
the island to protect ‘*Poor Cuba.” Yet Cuban revolution, 
American intervention, American conquest, and forcible 
American annexation are the inevitable consequences of the 
present policy of the United States. Every vote which prevents 
the establishment of Cuban reciprocity in the next Congress is 
certain to cost the lives of a hundred American soldiers of the - 


conquest. 
—_——_~+>—_— 


THE ‘‘MERE CHILDREN IN FINANCE.” 
THE DONS As BUSINESS MEN. 

Mr. A. T. S. GoopRICK contributes to Blackwood’s 
for October an impeachment of the present management 
of University estates, taking as his text Mr. Rhodes’s 
famous remark concerning the financial capacity of the 
governing body of Oriel College. Mr. Rhodes’s statement, 
he points out, was devoid of bitterness or malice. The 
man who made it gave them with his own hand a fortune 
to spend. He did not fetter their choice of investments. 
He simply told them that they were children, and advised 
them to seek counsel from those less learned but more 
astute. Is this description true? Can the £500,000 a 
year belonging to the college governing bodies of Oxford 
and Cambridge be really in the hands of men who are 
children in financial affairs? The point is one of national 
importance, and Mr. Goodrick sets himself to reply to it. 
He maintains that Mr. Rhodes was quite right, and 
declares that the great revenues of our colleges are left 
to the discretion of a body of men who become every 
year less and less able to control them. He attributes 
this to the change which has taken place in the last sixty 
or seventy years. Before that time college estates were 
in many cases models of accurate and intelligent manage- 
ment. But after the first University Commission was 
appointed in 1854 ‘the management was vested in 
fellows, who as long as they remained unmarried had a 
real stake in the property of their college, and took 


a keen interest in the management of its affairs. 
From an academic point of view the change which 
followed the rule of the celibates was admirable. 


The financial results-were deplorable. The Commission 
dreamed of literary progress only, and by-fixing the emolu- 
ments and reducing the number of fellowships the good 
or bad management of the revenue became of little or 
no consequence to the fellows. The Dons became more 
and more mere bookmen and less practical in business 
affairs, The administration of the college estates passed 
into the hands of tyros, and a period of confused 
administration set in which might easily have landed the 
colleges in bankruptcy if college property had been 
saddled with the obligations of other landed estates. 

The true remedy for the existing state of things, he 
thinks, would be the appointment by Government in each 
college of a qualified receiver of external revenues. Such 
an official would have the appointment of bailiffs and the 
like. The charges of estate agents.when employed 
should be liable to taxation. All internal management in 
finance might well be left to a fellow bursar. Mr. Good- 


rick, in ‘conclusion, declares that we have deliberately 
destroyed the college as it existed, and have required of 
its seniors that they should become students and teachers 
pure and simple—glorified headmasters, in short. 
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ARTIFICIAL BEAUTY. 
Wuat CAN BE Done TO MEND Our Looks. 

“Martyrs of Fashion” is the appropriate title of 
an article in the October Strand, which gives some 
account of what torture is daily endured in order to 
improve the looks of women. “The martyr’s crown” 
belongs to the celebrated actress who, when thirty win- 
ters besieged her brow, had the skin of her face chemi- 
cally burned and pulled away bit by bit, which meant 
seven weeks of ceaseless suffering. After two months’ 
more suffering she had a new skin—rosy, thin, and 
tender as a new-born child’s. This did not consort 
well with the characteristics of maturity ; indeed, the 
result was ludicrous. So the actress shut herself up 
another month, to allow the skin to age a little, and 
came forth resplendent and rejuvenated. 

Beauty prescriptions are infinite in number, and at 
times disgusting in character. Nero’s wife bathed 
twice a day in asses’ milk; others have bathed in 
olive oil, in crushed strawberries and raspberries, in 
wine, even in fresh blood. Infinite, too, are the 
varieties of masks worn all night to improve the 
complexion, down to the raw beefsteaks with which 
the 1902 delle has sometimes bandaged her face. 

Electricity is called into aid to get rid of a 
wrinkle, which sometimes takes three months; the 
always painful and often dangerous depilatory opera- 
tion is an everyday occurrence. From Josephine 
Beauharnais’ face sixty freckles were removed with 

the aid of the knife. Blotches and warts are also got 
rid of, and the patients do not shrink in the last 
resort from the red-hot iron. 

Certain poisonous substances are absorbed into the 
eye, and a dilation of the pupil is obtained, giving the 
effect of luminousness and expréssion :— 

The face is now to become a veritable palette, on which are 
all the tones of white, of blue, and of red, to simulate a young 
and brilliant complexion. . Our ‘‘elegants” exhaust 
every year a quarry of fine marble for the making-up of their 
faces. 

A coat of enamel, however, is more satisfactory 
than paint ; you cannot rub it off with an indiscreetly 
used handkerchief; you do not need long to put it 
on, and if your face has no more expression than a 
Japanese doll’s, that is a detail. 

Of course hair must be dyed, and wigs worn by 
the thin-haired. France makes 30,000,000 wigs per 
annum, “The outlay on certain elegant heads of 
hair would serve to maintain fifteen persons—bald or 
not.” The lips must be reddened, the tongue scraped 
and rubbed with soft velvet, and some American 
ladies, we are told, have cavities cut or filed in their 
teeth and filled with rubies, pearls, and diamonds. 
Unsatisfactory ears must be moulded into a better 
shape ; ugly noses must be treated with injections of 
vaseline till they are pretty. Electric corsets diminish 
va size of the stout, and Swedish gymnastics lengthen 
egs. 


OF REVIEWS. 


LONDON AND LONDONERS IN CORONATION YEAR. 


Tue Hon. Chauncey Depew gives his impressions 
of Coronation London and its inhabitants in this 
month’s. Pall Mall Magazine—impressions decidedly 
complimentary, and pleasant reading for the Lon- 
doner. Coronation London was a surprise, even to 
so seasoned a visitor as Mr. Depew. He had sevn 
many patriotic celebrations in many lands, including 
both Queen Victoria’s Jubilees ; but 
the difference between them and the Coronation display ai| 
feelings seemed like realisation and satisfaction with the one 
and abounding hope and joy with the other, — The latter 
inspires more enthusiasm and livelier demonstrations, I have 
never witnessed such universal decoration. No ruler ever hi 
such visible signs of his popularity with his people as tle 
King. 

The municipal decorations he found doubtfully 
decorative ; but he has no praise too high for the 
behaviour of the crowds :— 

The London crowd differs from all others that I have seen 
in its deference to the classes. It is apparent that the Lon- 
doner loves a lord. Carriages with liveried servants on the 
box and heraldic devices on the panels were accorded the 
right of way wherever possible. 

Mr. Depew makes no impossible comparison 
between British and American crowds. Americanism 
develops an egotistic individuality which is neithe: 
awed nor impressed. He is amazed at the calmness 
with which both masses of people and _indivi- 
duals received bad news; and still more amazed 
at the unanimity and cordiality of the King’s 
reception :— 

The same situation would be impossible in any other country 
There would be dissensions on political lines, and part of the 
people would be hostile or coldly indifferent. 
the British Sovereign from active or negative participation in 
suggesting, framing or advocating measures before Parliament 
was made singularly evident. 

But the chief charm of Coronation London 
Society was—for Mr. Depew, at least—that in it he 
got relief from the atmosphere of “gigantic fortunes 
and titanic struggles to attain them.” 


—_—>———_- 
. 


SOME DREAM EXPERIMENTS. 


Mr. REGINALD MAINGAay, in the Royal Magazine 
for October, throws some curious light on the produc- 
tion of dreams. The mind of a sleeping person is 
never unconscious, but the thoughts and sensations 
are under no control. There is probably no such 
thing as a perfectly dreamless sleep. It is generally 
agreed that only those dreams which occur just before 
waking are femembered. 

Many experiments were tried by the writer. When- 
ever he talked in his sleep he was awakened, and in 
each case it was clear he had been dreaming vividly. 
Again, he was wakened when apparently sleeping peace- 
fully. Once, when wakened by a spray of heliotrope 
being held to his nose, he thought he had been 
dreaming of a beautiful old garden, which he had 
often visited as a child, one corner of which was 
given up to heliotrope. 
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WILL THE NOVEL DISAPPEAR? 
A Symposium OF AMERICAN NOVELISTS. 


Some time ago Jules Verne, in an interview pub- 
lished in the Daz/y Mail, declared that the novel was 
doomed to disappear, and that the old newspaper file 
avould be the novel of the future. Whether this was 
meant for a sly hit at the abundance of journalistic 
fiction in his interviewer's paper does not appear, but 
the interview seems to have awakened enough interest 
in the question to cause the publication of a sym- 
posium in the Worth American Review for September. 
(pinion is decidedly against M. Verne, as might be 
expected from a jury of novelists. Mr. James Lane 
Allen thinks that Jules Verne was eluding his inter- 
viewer ; but supposing him to have been in earnest, 
Mr. Allen declares that so far from the novel dis- 
appearing, humanity will call more and more for the 
novel to the end of time. Novel-writing may decay 
temporarily, as it has often decayed, but it will never 
decay altogether. Newspapers are not issued as 
documents for posterity. One might as well say that 
the mastodon lived in order that its bones could be 
filed in a museum as a document for the zoologist. 

MR. HOWELLS’S VIEWS. 

Mr. W. D. Howells likewise will have nothing to do 
with Jules Verne. He retorts unkindly that no 
one would nowadays think of reading a Jules 
Verne romance, but that other persons’ novels are 
and will be read. Novels of adventure, novels of 
character, novels of crime—each class has had its 
day ; and the novel will endure in some form or other 
—probably the psychological novel will be the most 
enduring. As for the newspaper, Mr. Howells admits 
that the average reporting on its plane is much better 
than average historical novelling; but the reporter 
will have to refine his methods if he is to produce a 
substitute for the psychological fiction which M. Jules 
Verne says is disappearing. 

MR. HAMLIN 


Mr. Garland also disagrees. The newspapers 
‘already circulate in billions of tons, he says, but so 
far from cutting into the domain of the novel, they 
have widened it by educating readers from devouring 
fact to consuming the novelists’ artistic reproduction 
of fact. ‘“ M. Jules Verne confuses the newspaper’s 
function of conveying fiction to its readers with the 
actual production of the novel.” The era of the big 
circulation of novels has but begun. The newspaper 

‘ . . . 

itoo deals too much with crime, with the abnormal, 
the diseased, to be in any sense a true chronicle of 
-our time. 


GARLAND, 


MR. HAMILTON MAB_>. 


Mr. Hamilton Mabie is another dissentient. He 
‘says that as the story in all literatures is one of the 
earliest forms, and is in all literatures to-day the most 
vital and popular form, it will last till the end of time. 
At the present time no books are so widely read as 
novels. So long as life is dramatic and men have 
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imagination they will delight to tell stories, and the 
dreadful possibility of a world in which the “ Arabian 
Nights” and “Vanity Fair” have been expelled by the 
newspapers may be dismissed. 

THE FUTURE. 


THE LITERATURE OF 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs closes the discussion, and 
is the only one of the five who agrees with Jules 
Verne. But he agrees with him in such an amusing 
and unexpected way that the best thing I can do is to 
quote him in full :— 


I quite agree with M. Jules Verne in his prophecy that the 
novel is passing, and that in a hundred years from now there 
will be no such form of literature, or at least not as we know it. 
History is being made so rapidly nowadays, events are piling up 
so quickly and in such enormous quantity, that the men and 
women of the future will have no time to read the story, which, 
whatever its intrinsic motives, is, after all, p:ur passer le temps. 
It will require all the leisure of that future public to keep 
abreast of their own times, and consequently the novel 
will cease to exist, unless, of course, the ideal publisher 
who publishes just for the fun of it comes into being 
with other improvements of the age—which is a doubtful 
prospect. Nevertheless, the same thirst for the story 
of love and life which is inherent in our weak human nature will 
be as strong as ever, and it will be satisfied by the genius of the 
future, just as our present-day geniuses are satisfying all 
the immediate aspirations of men. If wireless telegraphy, why 
not bookless romances, typeless novels, pageless poems? We 
already have jokeless comic papers. These things are surely 
coming, and [ foresee the day when without novels, poetry, 
or drama, the public will be surfeited with romances and 
tales of the most stirring character ; poems of stately measure 
and uplifting concept ; psychological studies of the deepest 
dye; and dramas that will take the soul of man and twist 
it until it fairly shrieks for mercy—and all of these things 
men and women will get while they sleep. It is my 
impression that the literature of that period will be induced by 
pills taken before retiring and acting immediately thereafter. 
The man who wants a poem of a certain kind will swallow 
what, for the lack of a better term, we may call ‘* The Alfred 
Austin Pellet,” and live the resulting poem in his dreams. 
Then there will be ‘‘Caine’s Capsules for Creepy Creatures,” 
each guaranteed to contain ten grains of gloom, and absolutely 
free from humour, lightness, sunshine, or other deleterious 
substances, and which, taken three times a day, will enable 
every man to be his own ‘“‘ Manxman.” In the drama ‘‘ The 
Belasco Tabloid” will induce dreams that will make Du Barry 
seem like a Rollo book in contrast, and so it will go. Some 
clever druggist will meet the literary necessities of the hour, and 
put up all the literature that anybody can possibly want in small 
doses, in every variety, and at a price which will bring it within 
the reach of all. It will be a great boon, and will enable 
thousands of men who might otherwise have been novelists, 
poets, or playwrights to turn their back on letters and take up 
some really useful occupation. 


A rather frivolous 
American Review. 


conclusion for the orth 
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WHAT are the most beautiful islands in the world ? 
The Rev. Ernest Walters, in the October Zemple 
Magazine, says the Seychelles ; and from the pictures 
and description we can believe it. In 1881 General 
Gordon visited them—a visit still remembered by many 
of the inhabitants. He said that when he had earned 
his pension it was here he would like to live ; and he 
held the theory that they were the site of the Garden of 
Eden. The double cocoanut (peculiar to the island) he 
believed to be the forbidden fruit. 








THe Reviews REVIEWED. 


—_—_—~>—__———_ 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE, Contemporary Review for October contains no 
article of especial interest. I have noticed among the 
Education articles Mr. Birrell’s “ Politics and Education.” 
“An English General Officer” discusses. General de 
Negrier’s paper on the lessons of the Boer War, which 
was published first in Za Revue and afterwards in the 
Contemporary. On the whole he agrees with General 
Negti-r. 

HYPNOTISM. 

F. W. Edridge-Green and E. G. P. Bousfield write on 
“ The Abuse and Control of Hypnotism.” They demand 
that the practice of hypnotism should be restricted, like 
that of vivisection, to qualified persons, in whose hands it 
may be used for the good of humanity and not for 
mischievous objects. At all events, persons who desire 
to practise hypnotism should be required to take out a 
licence. The writers discuss the assertions made by. the 
present advertisers of hypnotic cures, and state certain 
guiding facts. Hypnotism, they declare, is bound in time 
to prove more or less deleterious. It is possible to 
hypnotise a person gradually without his realising the 
fact. It is not true to say that anyone who is hypnotised 
has done more himself to induce the condition than the 
operator has done. 

THE FRENCH IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 

Mr. Edgar J. Wardle, in an article under the above 
title, sees the chief danger for the French in Central Africa 
in Senussi-ism. “It is very much to be feared,” he says, 
“that the French will have before them the task of 
finishing the work begun by Lord Kitchener at Khartoum 
—that is, to destroy the last force of organised Moslem 
fanaticism in Africa.” The Senussi have always been in 
contact with the Dervishes on the Nile, from whom they 
have received, many reinforcements, and at the same-time 
they have easily obtained supplies of arms and ammuni- 
tion. through Ben Ghazi, though the Turks are supposed 
to prohibit this traffic. 

LABOUR ORGANISATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright deals with this subject. The 
estimated membership of American labour organisations 
on July Ist, 1902, was.1,409,000, or about 400,000 less than 
in England for a population double the number. | Only 
8 per cent. of the wage-earners in the United States are 
members of labour unions. The American Federation of 
Labour has at present 850,000 members, and the Knights 
of Labour nearly 200,009, In the twenty years ending 
December, 1900, 63 per cent. of all the strikes which 
took place were ordered by labour organisations, and: of 
these 52°86 percent. succeeded. Mr. Wright says that 
some American legal decisions declare that picketing is 
itself a menace and therefore illegal. But there has been 
no decision as far-reaching as that in the Taff Vale Rail- 
way case. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. E. M. Konstam writes a paper on “ Indian Caste 
sand English Law.” Mr. E. R. Newbigin has a somewhat 
abstract paper on “The Theory of Government by 
Democracy,” in which he says that the true point of view 
from which to regard Democratic Government is that it 
represents the reciprocal play of expert judgment and 
common sense. There is a charming article by Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson describing a visit made by him to an 
island off the Oregon coast. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

THE chief distinctions of the October number are the 
series of articles on the Education Billand Mr. Sidney Low’s 
Conservative programme, which are noticed elsewhere. 

OLD AGE HOMES ABROAD, 

Miss Edith Sellers, who speaks with the authority of an 
expert on State provision for the aged, sums up the result 
of her investigation by saying that were she a worn-out 
worker she would like to change her nationality and 
become a Dane, an Austrian, or a Russian; for of all 
the nations of Europe these three best understand how 
to deal with the old and destitute. Their homes are th: 
brightest and cheeriest of resorts. In Denmark, by a law of 
1891, any man or woman over sixty years of age who cai 
show a decent record is housed, fed, and clothed at the ex 
pense of the nation as an honoured veteran of industry. 
The old folks are content and thankful. The cost per heaci 
in Danish homes averages one shilling a day. “In 
the most comfortless of all the London workhouses it is 
Is. 11d.” The cost is about the same in Russia. It 
costs us more to make our old people miserable than 
they spend in making their old people happy. The 
picture is a beautiful contrast to Miss Sellers’s last 
month’s sketch of a London workhouse. 

WANTED: ONE SUPREME COURT. 

Judge Hodges, of. Melbourne, pleads for an Imperial 
Court of Final Appeal. At present the House of Lords 
is the seat for final appeal for the United Kingdom, and 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council for British 
domimions over-sea. The writer, would make, one of 
these—or, preferably, a new Court—the finally decisive 
tribunal. He makes the shrewd remark that not only 
would this Supreme Court add to: the weight and splen- 
dour of London, but it would enlist in the maintenance 
of the unity of Empire the legal profession, whose members. 
would everywhere ‘aspire after a seat in the Supreme 
Court as the summit ‘of their ambition. 

THE PROFESSIONAL CRIMINAL. 

Fortified by the recent recommendations of Judges and 
Commissioners, Sir Robert Anderson reiterates his plea 
for exceptional treatment of the small group of habitualk 
malefactors. He would authorise the indictment of a 
prisoner, after repeated conviction, ‘as a professional 
criminal. If proved a professional criminal, he would 
on a subsequent conviction for crime, and after serving 
out that sentence, be further detained in custody during 
his Majesty’s pleasure. The certainty of such a fate 
would, in the opinion of the writer, induce the professional 
criminals to turn their talents into some new and less dan- 
gerous calling. 

A PARALLEL FOR OUR WAR OFFICE. 

It is a mo t instructive parallel which O. Eltzbacher 
draws between the French War Office on the breaking 
out of the Franco-German war and our own War 
Oifice in the South African war... There was the same 
stupid boastfulness, the same unpréparedness, the same 
rotten class-system, though, ‘mercifully, not the ‘same 
crushing overthrow. The moral of reforin is obvious, 
“lest a worse thing befall us !” 





+ THE Badminton Magazine for October is noticeable 
for its pretty illustrations. There are papers on sport in 
Northern Nigeria and in Canadian salmon streams. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
' THE Westminster Review for October is one of the 
best of the monthly reviews. I notice elsewhere articles 
on Mr. Rhodes’ scholarships, “ Fighting the Plague in 
India,” Mr. Holiday’s stained-glass work, and “ An 
Order of Brethren of Cleanliness.” 

Besides these articles there is one very interesting 
paper, aglow with enthusiasm, in which an English lady, 
who has adopted India as her home and the Hindu 
religion as her faith, vindicates the people of India— 
especially the women—from what she declares to be the 
calumnious misrepresentations of the missionaries. 

Mrs. Swiney, writing on “Church and Women,” 
vigorously impeaches the Church for having taken little 
part in the great work of righting the wrongs of women. 
‘There are some exaggerations in her statements, but she 
is undoubtedly on sure ground when she impeaches the 
Bench of Bishops for their scandalous complacency in 
the passing of the C.D. Acts. She declares that the 
Church is daily alienating and driving out of her fold her 
foremost and most devoted supporters, who have hitherto 
lovingly and ungrudgingly spent themselves on her behalf. 
As the Church palliated and condoned the immoralities of 
the Restoration and the Georgian period, so she has been 
blind and deaf and dumb before the increasing insincerity 
and moral decadence of modern times. Mrs. Swiney 
maintains that it requires no gift of prophecy to aver that 
the Church stands or falls by her future attitude towards 
the great industrial, ethical and spiritual development of 
the New Century, in which women will take paramount 
part as workers and initiators. She might have added 
to her jndictment the fact that the Church is at the present 
moment demanding that the control of the education not 
only of our boys but of our girls in the public elementary 
schools should be taken from the Boards on which women 
have the right to sit, and handed over te Councils from 
which all women are absolutely excluded. 

There are articles on the Decay of the Curate, the 
Position of the Clerk, and the non-existence of matter ; 
but I have not space to do more than name them here. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


THE article on “ Fire Fighting” is noticed elsewhere. 
Except for it, the October number is not of especial 
interest, if we except Mr. Wyckoff’s second paper on 
“London Wage-Earners.” In this he deals at length 
with the benefits of the Rowton and Guinness Trust houses, 
and also with the overcrowding of the poor in certain 
districts :— 

The evils which result to London wage-earners in consequence 
of overcrowding are incalculable, but there is this much of 
encouragement to be drawn from existing conditions—that these 
evils are not now disregarded and so allowed to intensify as in 
the past, but are daily growing an increasing concern to the 
Whole nation, and the object of remedial measures, both on the 
part of the authorities and of private individuals, and all 
conducted with a view to providing not a palliation, but a 
solution of the present problem. 


The only illustrations in colour are four Western types 
by Frederic Remington. While not so pleasing to the 
eye as many of the earlier colour reproductions in this 
magazine, these drawings are doubtless very true to 
nature in their colouring. Mr. Russell Sturgis writes a 
long account of the work of J. G. A. Ward, who now 
occupies the position of one of the leading American 
sculptors. 


YIM 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE National Review for October is a good number. 
I have noticed elsewhere Dr. Kramarz’s important article 
on “ Europe and the Bohemian Question,” Mr. H. W. 
Wilson’s on the “ Financial Methods of English Railways,” 
and Miss Catherine I. Dodd’s “ Fairy Tales in the School- 
room.” The anti-German campaign of the National is 
represented not only by Dr. Kramarz’s paper, but also by 
a contribution from Sir Rowland Blennerhassett on “ The 
Origin of the Franco-Prussian War.” The gist of Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett’s paper is, that owing to the 
intrigue between France and Austria for united action 
against Prussia, Bismarck could not be blamed for forcing 
on war before the enemies of his country hid completed 
preparations. But Prussia had been determined to fight 
France for the supremacy of Europe as she had fought 
Austria for the supremacy of Germany :— 

Bismarck brought on the war at the right moment for his 
couitry. Prussianised Germany is now preparing for the 
struggle with Great Britain which Cavour foresaw, Should it 
come about it will be a war for supremacy on the ocean, 
She is adding to her fleet a class of ship specially suited for 
an attack on England. The same methods exactly are employed 
by her against the British Empire which she formerly used 
against France. The German mind is being trained to receive 
with enthusiasm the announcement of a war with England when 
the time comes. Videant consul-s. Though the sands are 
running low in the hour-glass I believe that with courage and 
foresight on the part of our statesmen that conflict may still be 
avoided. ‘ 


THE MOTOR-CAR PROBLEM. 


Mr. Alfred Harmsworth contributes an interesting 
paper on “ The Serious Problem of the Motor-Car.” Mr. 
Harmsworth says that some means of identification of 
each car should be provided, but that no identification 
system can be adopted without proper safeguards 
against the mendacity and prejudice imported into 
nearly every motor-car case. The regulations in the law 
of 1896 relating to tyres practically prevent the use of 
safety tyres which are popular in Paris and do away 
with side-slip. Our roads require reconstruction. Dan- 
gerous corners must be widened, and hedges at corners 
must be cut down. Some roads, as in France, should 
be reserved either for horse-carriages or for auto- 
mobiles exclusively. Mr. Harmsworth anticipates that 
soon there will radiate from London a great system of 
motor ways for the support of which it will be necessary 
to reintroduce the toll-system. These roads should be 
constructed of some material free from dust. On the 
question of the competency of drivers—which Mr, Harms- 
worth regards as the gravest question of all—he says 
that the public will soon demand not only identification, 
but heavy penalties and damages in case of accidents, 
the licence of drivers to be withdrawn in case of miscon- 
duct. Mr. Harmsworth commends the Bill introduced 
into Parliament by Mr. Scott-Montagu requiring regis- 
tration, a licence fee of five shillings, and- giving 
motorists in return the right to unlimited speed on the 
high road. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


The most interesting of the other contributions is the 
chapter of Sir Horace Rumbold’s “ Recollections,” which 
deal with his life in Russia in 1870-71. Mr. J. R. Fisher 
reviews Mr. O’Donnell’s book, “ The Ruin of Education in 
Ireland.” There is an article on St. Helena, written in 
the island by a Boer prisoner as a prize essay in the 
school which was carried on for the benefit of the 
prisoners, 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

IN the Fortnightly Review for -October Mr. W. H. 
Mallock concludes his series of nineteen essays on 
“Science and Religion at the Dawn of the Twentieth 
Century.” The gist of it all is that there are contradictions 
in every department of life, therefore we ought not to 
recoil from the idea of belief in the religious doctrine of 
things, although we cannot reconcile it with the scientific 
doctrine of things. I notice elsewhere the article on 
Siam and the Powers, and Max Nordau’s Conditions of 
Success. 

THE ANTI-CLERICAL REGIME IN FRANCE, 

Mr. Richard Davey, in an article entitled “A Few 
More French Facts,” writes a very powerful article, full 
of quotations and facts, protesting against the conduct of 
the present French Ministry in enforcing the law against 
the schools kept by the unauthorised religious Orders. 
He maintains that the experiment which is now being 
made by the French people is to ascertain whether it is 
possible for a nation to be governed without the assist- 
ance of the greatest of moral forces. Before another 
year is out, Mr. Davey thinks, events will happen which 
may induce the leaders of the Third Republic to remem- 
ber the fate of the first. Mr. Davey quotes a saying from 
M. Thiers that the attempt to establish an anti-religious 
Government was the real cause of the collapse of the 
French Republics, both in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, 

} WHAT THE GOVERNMENT HAVE DONE IN IRELAND. 

’ “An Old Whig of the School of Grattan” writes six- 
teen pages full of invective against the administration of 
the Unionist Government in Ireland since the year 1895. 
Never had an English Government such an admirable 
opportunity of administering Ireland in her true interests 
and passing legislation adapted to her, but never has any 
Government so bitterly disappointed the expectations 
with which its advent was hailed. His chief complaint 


against the Government is that they allowed the United . 


Irish League to grow up and flourish. He concludes his 
long diatribe by suggesting that a thorough inquiry 
should be held into the Land Question through the 
agency of a Commission, which should be charged 
with réporting what changes should be made in the law. 
” THE ALLEGED REVOLT FROM ROME. 

I ventured to express last month considerable mis- 
givings as to the Rev. A. Galton’s statement as to the 
readiness of 150 Catholic priests in England to raise the 
standard of revolt against their bishops, and start a new 
reformation. This attitude is confirmed by two articles 
in the present number of the Fortnightly. The Rev. 
Father Taunton asks if there is a revolt, and does not 
answer his own question with either a definite yes or no. 
He traverses many of Mr. Galton’s statements, but 
devotes the rest of his paper to an exposition of his 
objections to the Curial system in Rome. He thinks 
that the Vatican definition of infallibility makes for 
liberty, inasmuch as it is now recognised that only one 
person in the Church is infallible, and that even that 
person very rarely can claim infallibility. Mr. Galton 
follows Father Taunton’s article with a paper entitled 
“The Puzzle.” The puzzle that he refers to is the 
diticulty of England and Rome understanding each 
other. But the puzzle which remains is whether his 150 
of the secular clergy in England who are going to revolt 
are not mere men of buckram. That the secular clergy 
are jealous of the religious orders is probably true. But 
to be jealous of the Jesuits is one thing and to revolt 
agaiast Rome is another, 


THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 





CAN WE IMPROVE THE HUMAN BREED? 


Mr. H. G. Wells devotes the second of his papers on 
“ Mankind in the Making ” to a discussion of the problem 
of the birth supply. Every eight seconds a baby is dis- 
charged into the English-speaking world, and the problem 
which outweighs all others is how to improve that baby. 
Mr. Wells examines Mr. Galton’s suggestion for a kind 
of qualified human stud-farm, and also Mrs. Woodhall 
Martin’s plea for the sterilisation of the unfit, and comes 
to the conclusion that we know so little about the subject, 
and the problem is so very complicated, that it is very 
doubtful whether we should do any good by meddling in 
the matter. Mr. Wells goes very far in his arguments 
against Galtonism, He would even deprecate the pro- 
hibition of persons with a hereditary taint of insanity to. 
marry. For, as he points out with considerable force, 
insanity is so very closely allied to genius that in 
eliminating people with an insane tendency, we might 
be stereotyping the commonplace. The most striking 
remark in his paper is that in which he declares that 
there are some families of duli, stagnant, respectable 
people whose stock would be immensely improved if a 
lunatic were married into their family. 


THE ATTITUDE OF GERMANY TO ENGLAND. 


In an article entitled “German Light on German 
Policy” “ Calchas ” quotes exhaustively from the collected 
papers which Dr. Schliemann contributed to the Kreuz 
Zeitung in the last few years. From these papers and 
from other evidence to which he refers he comes to some 
very familiar conclusions. He thinks that Germany trades 
upon the traditional antagonism between ,Russia and 
England, that if she gets to the Persian Gulf she will 
disclaim any intention of hindering Russia from obtaining 
the same privilege, and that she is much more likely to 
join the Dual Alliance in breaking down our sea-power 
than to join us in case of war with Russia and 
France. 


GERMAN COLONIES WITHOUT COLONISTS, 


Mr. J. L. Bashford writes a very interesting and well- 
informed paper concerning the German colonies and 
naval power. The German population has increased since 
1895 at the rate of from 700,000 to 845,000 every year ; 
but emigration has steadily fallen off. In the year 1892 
more than 110,000 Germans emigrated, whereas the 
number of German emigrants in Igo1 was little more 
than 20,000, There are nine German colonies covering 
an area of a million square miles, or one-twelfth of the: 
area of the British Empire beyond the seas. But the 
total number of Germans in all the German colonies was 
in 1902 only 4,058. Besides these 4,000 Germans there 
were about 2,000 other whites. The total cost of adminis- 
tering this million square miles with its 4,000 German 
inhabitants will amount this year to £1,250,000. The 
total revenue collected from the colonies themselves does: 
not amount to £400,002. The German Empire there- 
fore spends £800,000 every year in subsidising colonies 
which afford a home for only 4,000 Germans. Every 
German colonist therefore costs the mother-country £209 
a year. It would certainly be better to maintain them at 
home. But, it may be said, there is a profit in the 
colonial trade. But German ‘colonies only export to 
Germany goods to the value of £66,000 a year, and if 
exports to other countries are included the total colonial 
export is only £700,000. It comes to this therefore, that 
in order to secure exports from the colonies of £700,000 
a year, £800,000 ‘a year is extracted from the German 
tax-payers. 
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NEW MAGAZINES. 


LAST month was published the first number of Zhe 
Treasury, a new illustrated magazine for Churchmen. 
The magazine is edited by Anthony Deane, and published 
by G. J. Palmer and Sons, 32, Little Queen Street, W.C. 
The first number contains an interesting miscellany of 
matter with a due modicum of fiction. The chief article, 
the Dean of Lincoln’s “ Reminiscences ” of Mr. Gladstone, 
is noticed elsewhere. There is a series of articles on 
training-schools of the English clergy, beginning with an 
account of Wells. Mr. B. Fletcher Robinson writes the 
first article of a series on “‘ A Day of My Life,” under the 
title of “ No. 1: the Journalist’s.” 


A journal of a very different type is the Hzbdert Journal, 
the first number of which appeared on the Ist October. 
It is a half-crown quarterly, of religion, theology, and 
philosophy, and is open to writers of every school of 
thought. Messrs. Jacks and Hicks are the editors, but 
they are to be assisted in their work by Ian Maclaren, 
the Dean of Ely, Professor Cheyne, Mr. Montefiore, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Professor Gardiner, etc. In the first 
number Sir Oliver Lodge writes on the outstanding 
controversy between Science and Faith. There are three 
papers on “Catastrophes and the Moral Order,” con- 
tributed by Professor G. H. Howison, the Rev. R. L. 

Professor 
Gardiner writes on the basis of Christian doctrine, and 
there are a number of signed reviews. Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate are the publishers. 


At the end of this month a new half-crown monthly 
review is to appear under the title of King and Country. 
About thirty pages of the magazine will be devoted to 
fiction, and the rest to signed articles. Mr. Balfour has 
promised to contribute an article on patriotism, Maric 
Corelli on the vulgarity of wealth, while Lord Curzon, the 
Duck. :ss of Sutherland, the Countess of Warwick, the Duke 
of Argyll, and Andrew Lang are announced among 
tae contributors. 


Another magazine that is to make its first appearance 
this month is the English counterpart to the Wor/d’s 
Work. Mr. Heinemann will publish and Mr. Henry 
Norman edit the English edition of this magazine. They 
will use a certain proportion of the admirably illustrated 
papers which are published every month in the Wor/a’s 
Work of New York, and supplement the same with 
articles from this side, which it is to be hoped they will 
illustrate up to the level of their American namesake. 


Another among the new magazines which must be 
mentioned is a new spiritualist quarterly, which is 
published at the 7wo Worlds Office, Manchester, at 4d. 
This magazine is devoted to the study of all kinds of 
psychic and spiritualistic subjects. It opens with a 
charming little poem by Ella Wheeler Wilcox con- 
cerning the benefits of necessity. I notice elsewhere the 
popes concerning the importance of deep breathing—a 
matter which is attracting very much more attention to- 
day than it has for some years past. 
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IN Cassell’s Magazine for October Mr. Harold Spender 
describes the charms of the Dolomites, and wonders why 
English tourists leave this hitherto unspoiled playground 
to the Germans and Austrians ; and in the Leisure Hour 
Mr. G. L. Gordon gives an interesting account of that 
little known region, the’ Yukon. Its healthfulness is 


remarkable, -its climate cold but not disagreeable, and 
he prophesies that it will in time become the summer 
resort of the Pacific. 


Tue REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE Monthly Review opens with an article in which 
the editor surveys the two years’ history of his magazine 
with some degree of complacence that is not altogether 
unjustified. He has aimed at being a little leisurely, a 
little detached, and, if possible, a little artistic. 

General Brabant, of all men in the world, writes of 
“The Lessons of the War,” the gist of his paper being 
that mounted infantry should be properly trained after 
the model of the Imperial Light Horse and the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, and should not be allowed to use any 
weapon excepting the rifle. General Brabant thinks that 
the present extravagance of living in the army could be 
easily suppressed, but until it is dealt with from above it 
is practically impossible for poor men to be officers. 
Even those who have distinguished themselves in the 
war have been already driven out by the sons of the 
nouveaux riches, who apparently control the Service. 

The gentleman who rejoices in the name of O. 
Eltzbacher vouchsafes to direct Lord Rosebery as to 
how he should wake up the country, and create and 
organise for himself a party of irresistible strength. The 
first duty, apparently, of the new Ministry is to break 
with the traditions of the Liberal Party, and to excom- 
municate all those of the rank and file whose anxiety for 
reform has hitherto given momentum and driving force 
to its organisation. If he is disposed for a bold step, 
Mr. Eltzbacher kindly suggests that he should make 
Lord Kitchener Secretary of State for War, and Sir 
John Fisher First Naval Lord. 

Sir George Arthur, Sir Bartle Frere’s nephew, writes 
an appreciative paper about his uncle, taking as his text 
Lord Grey’s tribute to the Great Pro-Consul as “ adding 
to the strenuous faith of an Elizabethan Englishman the 
serene character which issued from a gentleman of the 
highest Christian excellence.” 

Mr. John Ward contributes an illustrated paper on 
“The Golden Age of Egypt,” and Sir Martin Conway 
describes a portrait of Saint Francis of Assisi. Mr. T. 
Sturge Moore discourses on the art of the sculptor Rodin, 
and Lady Gregory describes West Irish folk-ballads. 

a 
THE ANGLO-JAPANESE GAZETTE. 

FROM the September number we learn that the highly- 
successful Japanese Exhibition at Whitechapel is to be 
followed by a similar one at Birmingham. Among the 
most interesting articles are those on the new Japanese 
Archeological Expedition to Central Asia, the Trade of 
Korea in 1901, and the Takashima Coal Mines. The 
account given of the Government steel works at 
Wakamatsu is yet another proof that soon the greatest 
use which Japan will have for the outside world will be 
as a field for the expansion of her commerce. In 
February last the production of pig-iron commenced, 
and in May 4o tons per diem of Siemens steel were 
produced. The works are capable of an output of 
90,000 to 100,000 tons of steel per annum, and are most 
fully equipped with plate- and rail-rolling machines. It 
seems strange that the September number should contain 
no reference to the recent elections in Japan, more espe- 
cially since this is the first occasion in which the new 
election law has been in force. 





THE British Monthly for October contains as a pre- 
sentation plate an excellently printed portrait of Dr. 
Clifford. Mr. W. Scott King contributes a character 
sketch of Dr. Clifford, which is illustrated by many curious 
portraits, ancient and modern. The sketch is a very 
appreciative tribute to the foremost Nonconformist 
léader of the present day. , 
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; ‘THE WORLD’S WORK. 
_ THE Worlds Work for September contains the usual 
series of admirably printed portraits, among others those 
of Attorney-General Knox, Vassili Verestchagin, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, and Mr. Adolph Ochs, who controls four 
great American daily papers. The most lengthy and 
_ the most elaborately illustrated paper is devoted to an 
account, of the United States in Latin America. The 
writers point out that the relations between the Americans 
of the North and those of the South, although nominally 
friendly, are by no means cordial. In business matters 
the Northern Americans seem to be almost as bad in 
pushing their business in the Southern parts of their own 
hemisphere as the British traders are accused of being in 
all the rest of the world. I notice, however, this part of 
the article in the supplement “ Wake Up! John Bull.” 
_ There is an interesting article describing how farming 
is carried on in the irrigated region of the Western 
‘States. The illustrations are innumerable and admirably 
printed. 
Another interesting paper is that which describes the 
~success which has followed the experiments made in 
breeding new kinds of Indian corn. By careful experi- 
ments American have discovered that it is possible 
indefinitely to vary the constituent elements of the kernel 
~of the corn, insomuch that they have now a different 
kind of corn for almost every specific use. One of the 
by-products of the corn is the pith of the corn-stalk, 
which can be compressed into an exceedingly small com- 
pass... A pinch of this compressed pith placed in a 
drinking-glass, and saturated with water, will suddenly 
swell so as to fill the glass, and absorb twenty-eight times 
its own weight of water. This quality makes it invalu- 
able for the sheathing of battleships. It is placed behind 
the armoured plates, so ‘that even if the ship’s side is 
pierced, the water can only reach the pith, which imme- 
diately swells up and closes the hole. The writer says 
. that Indian corn sometimes grows at the rate of five 
inches a day; a single mature corn plant has a leaf 
‘surface of twenty-four square feet, and an acre of Indian 
“corn pumps up from the soil from 300 to 400 tons of water 
in a single-season. 
Mr. McReynolds explains how it is that most of the 
_ great trusts are localised in New Jersey. Their Corpora- 
tion Act has been so successful in attracting corporations 
that the revenue derived from filing fees and franchise 
‘taxes alone is already sixty per cent. of the total revenue 
sof the State of New Jersey. Mr. McReynolds declares 
that “express provision is made for nearly every species 
of selfish manipulation and tyranny by the directorate 
and larger holders.” f 
Mr. W. H, Page gives “ An Intimate View of Publish- 
ing,” and Mr. Cunniff describes Labour Unions from the 
inside in a paper which is entitled a “ First Hand Study 
made by Living with the Organisers of Labour.” : 
The magazine, as usual, leaves a bewildering impression 
upon the mind of the English reader, somewhat akin to 
that which is produced in a visitor who passes through a 
great modern machine-shop. The air is filled with the 
sound of innumerable wheels, an enormous number of 
workmen are seen busily engaged in an immense variety 
of tasks ; the whole place is alive with energy applied in 
every direction. The visitor with unlimited time migbt 
understand what they are doing, and how they do it ; 
but the net result of a rapid survey is apt to be bewilder- 
ing, and leave little more than a great blur upon the 
mind. The Worlds Work is almost uncanny from its 
suggestions, its restless, almost demonic energy, against 
which no one can stand up. 





THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


PAGE’S MAGAZINE. 

THE October number contains several interesting 
articles. 

THE GUN V. THE ARMOUR PLATE. 

Mr. John Leyland contributes a very readable article 
upon the present position of naval ordnance. First the 
projectile, then the armour have had the upper hand, but 
in the ding-dong race the armour has secured the leading 
place for the last few years. The Harvey and Krupp 
plates have enabled thinner armour to be used, and the 
area covered to be more extensive. This pre-eminenc: 
of the armour plate appears to be seriously challenged 
by what is called the “Johnson cup.” This originated 
in a trial which took place at Shoeburyness in 1891. A 
plate which was being tested resisted the attack of a 
projectile, but, when a thin coating of iron had been 
placed in front of the plate, the projectile passed com- 
pletely through. It was therefore suggested that rf the 
soft-metal plate enabled the projectile to penetrate the 
steel, a cap of the same material might with advantage 
be added to the projectile itself. Wonderful results are 
claimed for this cap, the armour-piercing power being 
increased by 25 to 30 per cent. As this cap can be 
fitted to the projectile it does not necessitate heavy ex- 
pense, as would any change in the armour. The late 
Admiral Sampson pronounced against the use of the 
cap except in special conditions. Of course the cap 
will reduce the stability ot the pro -ctile and _ greatly 
diminish the precision of fire. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

Mr. H, C. Marillier contributes a further paper on the 
development of wireless telegraphy, dealing this time 
entirely with Marconi. He touches upon the vexed 
question of Marconi’s claim to originality, and admits that 
many of his patents were well known before. However, 
it is owing to his. energy and untiring work that wireless 
telegraphy owes its present position. Whatever may be 
said of the originality of his first apparatus, the numerous 
additions and adaptations are due to his constant experi- 
ments carried out on a larger and more costly scale. 

WORLD’S GREATEST SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 

A description of the new bridge between New York 
and Brooklyn is given by Mr. W. B. Northrop. It makes 
interesting reading, but is not particularly instructive. 
The photographs are, however, very good. The total 
length of the new bridge is 7,200 feet, being 1,205 feet 
longer than the present Brooklyn Bridge. It will cost 
some £1,600,000 and will be finished in two years. The 
towers are of steel—not of stone, like the Brooklyn Bridge 
—and are 333 feet high. Each one weighs 3,000 tons. 
The bridge will be 118 feet wide. The bridge proper 
will weigh 20,000 tons. When completed 6,500,000 feet 
of timber will have been used, 130,000 cubic yards of 
masonry, and 45,000 tons of steel. 

LDL LI II 

THE Girl’s Realm for October contains a sketch of 
King Alphonso of Spain, which should be authoritative, 
since the materials for it were supplied by the King’s 
Chamberlain. The details given are not materially 
different from those of other character-sketches. An 
amusing paper with amusing illustrations is on “The 
Girls of the Fatherland.” “ Photography ” is the subject 
of another paper in the useful series on “‘ Careers for 
Girls.” Miss Frances Low begins a somewhat similar 
series’ on how to earn a living. In her first paper 





she treats of journalism, and in terms which will hardly 
pleasé t} ose zealous for the honour of that. profession. 
Still, M? s Low is an experienced journalist, 
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THe REVIEWS 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

THE October number contains several interesting 

articles, whilst the illustrations are extremely good. 
THE DUSSELDORF EXHIBITION. 

Mr. Harrington Emerson gives an interesting paper 
upon the Exhibition on the Rhine. He mentions that 
in order to avoid the danger of floods, almost all the 
buildings had to be placed thirty feet above the low-water 
mark of the Rhine. It should be mentioned, however, that 
the necessity for this lay in the fact that the site of the 
Exhibition was upon ground only recently, some six years 
ago, reclaimed from the swift-flowing Rhine. In two 
respects the Diisseldorf Exhibition has surpassed all its 
predecessors. It was ready in time, and it has been 
managed with extraordinary economy and _ financial 


abil'ty. Entrance receipts amounted to 2,300,000 
marks, whilst the lottery yielded half that amount. 


The chief features were the iron and steel machinery 
exhibits, The Diisseldorf Exhibition is probably the 
largest and most complete exhibition the world has ever 
seen of everything appertaining to heat engines and 
steel-working machinery. 

ORDNANCE ENGINEERING. 

Immediately following this paper comes an article 
by Mr. J. F. Meigs upon Ordnance Engineering as a 
mechanical industry. He gives a very interesting 
description of the enormous advance in both offensive and 
defensive weapons. For instance, the old guns used to 
recoil several feet and have to be swung back into 
place by hand ; now, when a 50 to 60-ton gun—about 
the weight of a fair sized locomotive—is fired, it would be 
projected to the rear at a rate of about 25 feet per 
second, or say 17 miles an hour. The field gun has 
been fitted with hydraulic. recoil cylinder, and in con- 
sequence the rate of fire is accelerated from four to five 
rounds per minute to 20 rounds per minute. The 
writer gives interesting particulars about powder, 
and points out that quick-tiring guns are quite useless 
unless they can be supplied with the enormous amount of 
ammunition needed by them. This question of supply is 
a most burning one both in naval and military circles. 

LIGHTING TRAINS. 

The different methods employed in lighting railway 
Carriages, are well described by Mr. H. Guerin. The 
grumbling passenger in an ill-lit compartment hardly 
realises the trouble and expense needed to secure a 
steady-burning light. It is a very complex question, 
involving the peculiar conditions which belong to the 
perambulating existence of a railway carriage. Costly 
experiments have now determined the best method of 
lighting. Compressed oil gas gives much better results 
than coal gas, but electricity is best of all. 


EAST AND WEST. 

East® and West for September is so exclusively 
Fastern that it would appeal to few readers excepting to 
Anglo-Indian experts. There is a brief paper by Mr. 
Boulger, in which he suggests the formation of an Indian 
fleet, with a Malay squadron. He submits to the ruling 
Princes of India that they should offer to the Viceroy to 
raise a fund of half a million sterling for the purchase of 
a second-class cruiser, which should serve as the training- 
ship for Indian naval officers and bluejackets, and as 
the nucleus of an Eastern Navy. The ship should serve 
only in Indian waters, or on the seas of the Far East, 
and the crews should be mainly Indian. Each donor 
should have a right to nominate one cadet to be trained 
as a naval officer for every £10,000 of donations. He 
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thinks that the Princes of the Malay Peninsula and the 
wealthy Chinese merchants.might follow India’s example 
and provide a training-ship for the Malay and Chinese 
races, and the Straits Settlements ; and they would neither 
prohibit nor reject a similar voluntary movement among 
the Chinese native merchants of Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
and other parts of China. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 

THE Deutsche Revue opens with an article by Lieut.- 
General Z. D. Metzler upon the armed peace of Europe 
and the disarmament question. He goes over much of 
the ground now so familiar to us as to the huge cost of 
moving and feeding the colossal armies of modern 
Europe. If, for instance, the whole 4,330,0co men of the 
German army were mobilised the cost of maintenance 
would work out at about one and a quarter million 
pounds a day. Add to this the dislocation of trade 
and commerce, which would be an inevitable resu!t, 
and we have the chief cause for continued peace 
in Europe. An appeal to arms would now involve 
such fearful consequences that statesmen are more 
and more loath to ‘ci slip the dogs of war. General 
Metzler points out that we have had _ continued 
wars during the last few years, but wars of a sort which 
will always occur, and which, in his opinion, no Arbitra- 
tion Court can help to avoid. There are wars in which 
one side is very much ,superior to the other, and seizing 
an opportune moment, decides to attack in order to 
increase its territory. Such was the case in the South 
African and in the Spanish-American wars, although in 
the latter case many would deny the fact that America felt 
herself very much stronger than Spain. The event proved 
she was, but beforehand it was surely in doubt. 

Mr. V. Brandt gives a short appreciation of Cecil 
Rhodes. He points out that Rhodes made money 
not for the sake of doing so, but because it enabled 
him to strive towards his goal —the extension of 
British rule in South Africa. He began with nothing, 
and presented his Fatherland with a territory five 
times as large as the British Isles. 

The Deutsche Rundschau completes its twenty-eighth 
volume with this number, and intends having, as one of 
its chief features during its twenty-ninth year, a novel 
entitled ‘“ Refugium Peccatorum,” by Ossip Schubin. 
Georg Gerland gives a very full account of the eruption 
of Mount Pelée in Martinique. He treats the subject 
from a scientific point of view, and gives a great deal of 
usefulinformation. Mount Pelée was covered with luxurious 
growth, and it is the wonderful fruitfulness of these islands 
which induces such comparatively large numbers to reside 
there. To live in such a volcano-strewn land seems 
otherwise quite foolhardy. August Fournier writes upon 
Marie Louise and the downfall of Napoleon, and Alfred 
Thumb upon the old Persian cuneiform inscriptions. The 
development of mankind is, he says, one of the first 
objects of scientific research, and Grotefend, by his 
researches amongst the inscriptions of old Persia, has done 
very much to increase our knowledge of the history of the 
human race, 
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THE Musical Times for October is a very good number. 
“J. B. Cramer (1771-1858) ” is the subject of the bio- 
graphical sketch, and his ‘pertralt forms the frontispiece. 
Of Exeter and its Cathedral there is a brightly written 
and beautifully illustrated description. With its com- 
prehensive survey of the musical world at home and 
abroad, this magazine should be highly appreciated by 
all lovers of the “ heavenly maid.” 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for September contains 
only one article calling for special notice ; that is, the 
symposium on the vexed problem “ Will the Novel 
Disappear?” But there are several other articles of 
considerable interest, notably that of Mr. Arthur Symons 
on “ Casanova at Dux.” 

WAS CASANOVA TRUTHFUL? 

Mr. Symons lately spent some time at the chateau of 
Dux, in Bohemia, where the famous diarist spent the last 
years of his life. He went through all the Casanova 
papers in the library, and came to the conclusion that 
Casanova’s memoirs are not only genuine but are 
entirely true. Casanova’s extraordinary attractiveness 
for women Mr. Symons verified by going through his 
love-letters. Mr. Symons gives several quotations from 
unpublished writings of Casanova, from which I select 
the following edifying little essay in ethics :-— 

A girl who is pretty and good, and as virtuous as you please, 
ought not to take it ill that a man, carried away by her charms, 
should set himself to the task of making their conquest. If this 
man cannot please her by any means, even if his passion be 
criminal, she ought never to take offence at it, nor treat him 
unkindly ; she ought to be gentle, and pity him, if she does not 
love him, and think it enough to keep invincibly hold upon her 
own duty. 

THE ORIGIN OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION. 

Professor E. W. Hilgard, in answer to the question 
“Why did Ancient Civilisations Flourish in Arid Coun- 
tries ?” replies that the cause must have been the excep- 
tional fertility of arid land when irrigated. In rainy 
countries most of the fertilising elements of the soil are 
washed out of the land, Potassium, phosphorus, nitrogen 
and calcium are the elements in soil which require 
replacement when crops have been reaped. But nearly 
all arid soils are calcareous, all have large amounts of 
potash in readily accessible forms, nitrates are so abun- 
dant as sometimes to form 40 per cent. of the soluble 
salts in the soil; and, finally, water-soluble phosphates 
are often plentiful. The ancient culture-peoples learnt 
this by experience ; and avoided cultivating the readily 
exhausted soil of the forest-regions. Hence we find 
civilisation springing up first in the arid parts of West 
and Central Asia, of India, and of Mexico. 


THE LAW OF PRIVACY. 

An interesting question—still more interesting to 
Americans than to Englishmen—is raised by Mr. E. L. 
Adams’ paper under the above heading. The question 
is whether or not private individuals have a right of 
privacy to which they can appeal to prevent the publica- 
tion of gossip about themselves, of photographs, and of 
the use of their names for advertising purposes. The 
question, as might be expected in view of American 
journalistic methods, has often been raised in the United 
States, but the law in all cases seems to have refused 
to give protection. A young lady, whose portrait an 
American milling company had published as “ The Flour 
of the Family,” brought an action against the company 
on the ground that she had been humiliated, exposed to 
ridicule, and injured in health as the result of the publi- 
cation. But the Court gave judgment against her, on the 
ground that to recognise the right of privacy would lead 
to endless actions whenever comments of any kind were 
printed or spoken. The most that has been done is in 


the State of California, where it is unlawful to publish the 
portrait of any person who does not hold a public office 
without that person’s consent. 


CRITICAL CONTRADICTIONS, 


Mr. H. C. Howe, writing on “Contradictions of 
Literary Criticism,” gives a large number of quotations 
to show how, even on particular points of detail, critics 
of repute are in diametrical opposition to one another. 
He deals with Tennyson alone, and certainly the critics 
seem to have differed with a vengeance. For instance, 
asks Mr. Howe, is “ Enoch Arden” simply and tenderly 
written? Here are two opinions, one by Hallam 
Tennyson, the other by Mr. Dawe :— 

YES, NO. 

‘His similes in ‘ Enoch ‘* Walter Bagehot has point- 
Arden,’ he said, were all such ed out that in nosingle instance 
as might have been used by throughout the poem is Tenny- 
simple fisher-folk, quoting this son content to speak in the 
as one of the tenderest (he language of simplicity. The 
thought) he had written :— phrases are often happy, often 

‘She heard, expressive, but always stiff, 
Heard and not heard him; as the ith an elaborate word chisel- 


village girl, ° an eee 
Who sets her pitcher underneath the ling. To express the very 
spring, : homely circumstance __ that 
Musing on him that used to fill it for Enoch Arden was a fisherman 
sho aitth ins hears, and lets it Nd sold fish, we are told that 
overflow.’ ” he vended ‘ocean-spoil in 


ocean-smelling osier.’ ” 


Taine calied “ In Memoriam ” “ cold and monotonous 
and too prettily arranged.” But another critic specially 
characterises it as having “ passion pulsing through every 
vein of thought.” Altogether, critics seem to differ as 
much as doctors—happily with less serious results, for 
while the patient dies during the dispute the poet is often 
made immortal by cause of it. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The best of the other articles is that of Mr. H. C. 
Dwight on “ Americans Abroad as seen from a Consu- 
late.” It is very brightly and amusingly written, but not 
quotable. Mr. Sidney Webster writes on the new Philippine 
Government, with special reference to the proposed 
expropriation of the friars. Signor Maggiorino Ferraris 
writes on Italy’s National Debt. There is a detailed 
article by a Colombian on the state of Colombia. Mr. 
A. M. Wergeland writes on Grieg as a national composer. 





THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

FroM the Pall Mall Magazine for October we notice 
several articles elsewhere. Besides these Mr. A. W. 
Jarvis tells pleasantly the story of the beautiful Miss 
Walpole, whose story is taken mainly from Horace 
Walpole’s Ictters. 

Captain Barclay discusses the mysterious origin of the 
Maoris, and their unexplained sacred images. 

The well-known American writer who records his im- 
pressions of British Men of Letters has something 
Interesting to say about Trollope, Du Maurier, Mr. 
Labouchere, and several others. Mr. Labouchere he 
regards as an extinct force. Anthony Trollope always 
wrote 800 words between eight and eleven each morning. 
The writer has only known four men who could thus 
compose to order and scoff at inspiration. Only one is 
of the first rank. They were Trollope, Sir R. Burton, 
Browning, and Marion Crawford. 

Mr. H. MacFarlane describes the “ Dolls’ House” at 
the British Museum, the place where the tiniest books in 
the world are kept, the size of a penny postage stamp, or 
less. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

THE Revue de Paris for September opens with a 
fascinating natural history article, under the general title 
of “ Pirate Insects,” by M. Berthelot. 

THE ANTARCTIC PROBLEM. 

M. Rabot attacks the difficult question of what he calls 
the Antarctic problem. Up to the present time the 
North Pole and the Souta Pole have defied every effort 
made by man to penetrate their icy fortresses. This is 
even truer of the South Pole than of the North Pole, for 
more than one explorer can congratulate himself on 
having very nearly reached the North Pole, but the 
portion of the map where the South Pole may be supposed 
to be still shows alarge blank space. Curiously enough, 
the problem excites the most interest in England and in 
Germany, and in the summer of Igor the Déscovery and 
the Gauss left Europe bound for the South Pole, while a 
few weeks later a third expedition, commanded by Dr. 
Otto Nordenskjold, also set forth on the same enterprise. 
The French writer points out that this ardent research of 
what has hitherto baffled the explorers of the Christian era 
may well be called the twentieth century crusade, for there 
is scarce a civilised nation, save France, which has not 


made a more or less determined effort to solve the tan- 
talising problem. 
THE NATIONAL MUSIC OF RUSSIA. 
Has Russia a typical music of her own? Yes, says 


M. A. Bruneau, who was sent by the French Minister of 
Fine Arts'to find out whether this was indeed the case. 
We are not told with what object this enquiry was set 
afoot, but the results are not without interest to tne lovers 
of the ‘“ heavenly maid.” In the seventeenth century the 
Russian composer, Nikon, reformed the Greek Liturgy, 
and caused the organ to give way, in Orthodox churches, 
to the human voice. During the eighteenth century he 
was succeeded by several remarkable composers, but 
they one and all devoted their talents to church music. 
Then.early in the last century Titow wrote several operas, 
some of which are still popular, but not till thirty years 
later did a Russian composer arise whose fame pene- 
trated beyond his native country. Michael Glinka did 
for Russian music what Shakespeare did for English 
literature ; he gathered up all the best work of the com- 
posers of the past, confirming the popularity of several 
airs which have been sung by the Russian peasantry 
during immemorial ages, for it should not be ignored 
that Russia has,long had a folk music of her own, much 
as other countries have a folk lore of their own. At 
the present time, according to the French critic, the 
leading Russian composer is Rimsky Corsakow, who has 
composed several operas, and who himself conducted the 
first performance of his greatest, “Antar,” during the French 
Exhibition of 1889. M!. Bruneau notes with approval 
that Russian composers do not seek their libretti among 
their friends, or among those writers who regard the 
words of an opera as of little consequence ; instead, they 
Seek for i inspiration among the works of the great writers ; 
thus Gogol has inspired more than one opera, and 
Pouchkine is a mine of wealth to the Russian composer. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Other articles consist of two long instalments of 
Madame de Remusat’s letters from her provincial heme, 
written from 1815 to 1817, and which scarce possess 
enough interest to have been worthy of publication ; of 
an historical paper setting forth the oft-told tale of Louis 
XIV.’s infatuation for Madame de Montespan ; and an 
anonymous attack on the red-tapeism which makes 
France’s distant colonies compare so unfavourably with 
those which go to compose Greater Britain. 
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REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


BoTH the September numbers of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes seem to show the debilitating effects of the 
holiday season, for it must be confessed that they are not 
so interesting as usual. We have noticed elsewhere M. 
Pinon’s article on Bizerta and M. Bremond’s appreciation 
of Edward Thring. 

A FRENCH VIEW OF R. L. STEVENSON. 
* M. Gaston Bonet-Maury contributes a study of R. L. 
Stevenson as traveller and romance writer. Of course he 
naturally pays special attention to “ An Inland Voyage ” 
and “ Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes ;” and, 
indeed, he traces the bond between Stevenson the 
traveller and Stevenson the romance-writer to this passion 
for exploring, this taste for adventure. The influence of 
Sir Walter Scott he traces in several of the novels, and 
he also attributes to Edgar Allan Poe, Dickens, and 
Meredith a good deal of influence on Stevenson as a 
writer. At the same time he does bring out very clearly 
how much Stévenson owed to certain French writers both 
great and small. There were the poetry of Charles 
d’Orléans and Villon, the critical spirit of Montaigne, and 
the works of Balzac, Baudelaire, and Victor Hugo. 
Stevenson hated Zola, indeed he would not have 
exchanged a chapter of Dumas ére for all Zola’s bag of 
tricks—fiction suffering from small-pox, he called it! 
After the death of Dumas he regarded Alphonse Daudet 
as incontestably the first of French romance writers, and 
he also appreciated the genius of Bourget and Loti. M. 
Bonet-Maury divides Stevenson’s romances into three 
groups—those which portray the manners of certain 
social classes, those which analyse certain curious. 
psychological states, and, thirdly, the romances of love 
properly so called. 
PIERRE LOTI IN INDIA. 

In the second September number M. Pierre Loti con- 
tinues his remarkable travel articles on India. It is an 
extraordinarily rich and splendid style which M. Loti 
brings to the description of the mingled wonders and 
horrors of India’s ancient faiths. In this article, too, he 
describes his visit to Pondicherry, which naturally 
awakens in his loyal French heart very mingled feelings. 
When Loti was ten years old an aged great-aunt once spoke 
to him of a friend she had had long ago in Pondicherry, 
and read to the little boy a passage from one of her letters, 
dated even then half a century back, in which there was. 
much talk of palm-trees and pagodas. So it was with a 
deep sense of melancholy that he arrived at this little, old, 
dying town, the grave of so many splendid hopes. It 
must all the same be an intensely interesting place. 
There are several French families there who preserve the 
traditions of the old manners of the eighteenth century, 
the period to which their furniture and their clocks 
belong. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Among other articles may be mentioned the continua- 
tion of M. Sorel’s series on the Peace of Amiens; M. 
Prinz on the Collectivist tendency ; and M. Charles 
Benoist on production, wages, and agreements in coal 
mines, 





China and Her Mysteries. 

ALL who desire to understand China and the problems 
which arise owing to the opening of that country by 
one's a Powers, should read “ China and Her Myster- 
ies,” by Alfred Stead, which gives in a simple form the 
poailion points about China and the Chinese. Sent 
post free from this office for Is. 6d. 











+s >. LA REVUE. 

THE interest of La Revue is always varied and well 
sustained. Prince Khilkoff’s unpublished reminiscences 
are noticed separately. 

' THE FIGHT AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 

Dr..S. Bernheim, as. the head of “ L’CEuvre de la 
Tuberculose Humaine,” writes a lengthy article on tuber- 
culosis and how to insure against it. Every year at least 
150,000 consumptives die in France. Recent statistics 
prove that 200,000 is nearer the mark. For each tuber- 
culous person dead there are three living; of these 
600,000, it is estimated that 300,000 are needy. In 
Paris the evil is worse than in the provinces. And 
whereas tuberculosis is increasing in France, it is 
deécreasing in England and Germany. Out of 1,000,000 
there were in 1899 in Russia over 4,000 deaths ; France 
3,000, Germany 2,000, England and Scotland 2,000. 
These are from pulmonary consumption alone. Dr. 
Bernheim then gives many details of the German 
system of combating consumption. Germany now 
possesses eighty-three popular sanatoria, which can 
hold 20,000 poor consumptives. The sick and old age 
insurance funds have favoured in every way the building 
of sanatoria. Dr. Bernheim argues that what has been 
so successful in Germany might be made to succeed in 
France. The machinery of provident societies is all ready 
to hand. Provision would be needed for 30,000 consump- 
tives—that is, fifty sanatoria of 150 beds each. Every 
sanatorium would cost £20,000. The initial outlay of 
41,000,000 is only the sum which Dr. Bernheim tells the 
Mutual Assistance Societies they are at present spending 
so badly, without real benefit to the sick, whose ever- 
increasing numbers alarm them. 

POWDERED MILK, 

Dr. Caze describes the labours of Dr. Campbell, of 
Pennsylvania, which have resulted in reducing milk to 
powder. ‘We may now always have enough milk in our 
hospitals even in the hottest climates. Evaporated milk 
was: a failure ; concentrated milk contains no elements 
of pure milk except caseine ; but powdered milk seems 
really to have solved the problem. Dr. Campbell has 
spent three years in experiments and spent £20,000, and 
now powdered milk, “ Nutrium,” is a regular article of 
commerce, and the factory for it in Pennsylvania is 
already flourishing. The milk is sterilised, heated 
and condensed by means of sterilised air until the 
milk becomes a thick paste, where the processes 
of desiccation and granulation are completed. When 
the product is quite dry it is crushed in a mill, 
reduced to powder, and put into parcels of from 11b. to 5lb. 
Dr. Caze thinks the benefits of powdered milk will be 
enormous. Bakers and pastrycooks will find it more 
economical, the working classes will get their milk 
cheaper, -doctors will use it immensely, and above all it 
will lessen infantile mortality. 

THE OBSCURE HISTORY OF MONTE CARLO. 

M. Goldorp, writing on Monte Carlo and how it has 
come to be what it is, tells a curious story of how in 
thirty years vice has transformed a village of 600 souls 
into a Principality of 20,000, the richest and most 
attractive in the world. 

The £1,000,000 revenue of the Casino pays all the 
expenses of the Principality, affords the Prince a hand- 
some income, and pays the costly Jersonnel and the 
enormous interest to the shareholders. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

M. Changeur gives an interesting account of Mme. de 
Saint-Balmon, a truly remarkable and admirable woman, 
though some of her exploits, he admits, may be partly 
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legendary. At any rate, to her Louis XIII. offered the 
command of a regiment of infantry. 

M. Pottier gives a depressing account of the proletariat 
in the theatrical and concert world. 

_——— 
THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

WITH the exception of M. Raffalovich’s paper on 
syndicates and trusts and on their effect on modern life, 
noticed elsewhere, there is little worthy of special note in 
the September numbers of the Nouvelle Revue. 

EDUCATION IN ITALY. 

-M. Raquini attempts to explain the new system of public 
education now being tried in Italy, and which seems to 
be entirely modelled on that of modern France. He gives 
some curious details concerning the salaries paid to 
professors. It is easy to imagine the feelings with which 
even the youngest of Oxford dons would regard a total 
income of something like £1504 year, rising, when old 
age is reached, to £240. This scale only applies to the 
teachers at the great universities. A master at an 
ordinary public school or Lycée considers himself very 
fortunate when after twenty-five years’ work he can earn 
as much as £120 a year. In spite of the fact that 
education is in Italy absolutely obligatory, few of the 
Italian poor, especially in Southern Italy, can yet read 
or write. Each parish is allowed to “run” its own 
school as it fancies. In Umbria one urfortunate school- 
master with a total salary of £20.a year was supposed 
to manage three parish schools. In another’ populous 
little town the teaching of 130 children is confided to 
one harassed individual. 

. SYNDICATES AND TRUSTS. 

M. Arthur Raffalovich contributes to the first Sep- 
tember number of the Nouvelle Revue a paper on the 
very topical subject of ie green and trusts. It is a 
brief, well-written account of the present position of this 
movement for the concentration of industry, which has 
attained such enormous proportions in the last few years. 
M. Raffalovich observes that the present development 
coincides with the great prosperity of the United States 
which followed the Spanish-American War, and the 
outburst of speculation which then seized upon the great 
American financiers, though it left the simple public rela- 
tively cold. As regards what may be called-the ethics of 
the trust movement M. Raffalovich has no_ special 
remedies to suggest in order to mitigate its ill effects in 
a social sense. In practice it is not,,as a rule, the 
shareholders who do benefit, but the financial go-betweens, 
who succeed in effecting the sales of individual businesses 
to the trust or the syndicate ; indeed, it would seem to 
be a fatal law of the trust movement that every such 
organisation should be over-capitalised. It is interesting 
to note that the writer hails with satisfaction the success 
of the Brussels Convention on Sugar Bounties, and he 
appears to have a wholesome dislike to trade bounties 
bestowed by the State in any form, for he is well aware 
how greatly these artificial restrictions assist the opera- 
tions of trusts and syndicates. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

In ‘the second September number of the Mozuvelle 
Revue M. Rodocanachi contributes a study of Margaret of 
Orleans, the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, a grand-daughter 
of Henry IV. of France. 

Other articles consist of a political paper entitled “ The 
Bargain in the East,” by M. Cirilli; an account of the 
efforts lately made at Gratz to combat hailstorms by 
scientific means ; and articles on compulsory vaccination 
in France and her colonies, and on Falguiére, all short 
and unimportant. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS, 

THE Nuova Antologia follows up the agitation against 
the White Slave traffic which it. courageously initiated 
some months ago by an excellent résumé from the pen of 
Marquis Paulucci de Calboli, of the work accomplished 
by the International Congress held.in Paris last July, at 
which sixteen countries were represented,.and also’ of the 
progress made by the movement throughout Italy during 
thelast year. It is gratifying to record that every section 
of the nation, Catholic and Protestant, Liberal and 
Socialist, has joined in the movement, the need for action 
being emphasised by.the geographical position of Italy, 
from whose ports girls may be shipped with deplcrable 
facility to Cairo, Constantinople, Tunis, and other haunts 
of vice. Very much requires to be done before the traffic 
can be suppressed; but at least, as Marquis Paulucci 
rejoices, the conspiracy of silence which hitherto has 
enveloped the subject has been broken down, and that 
in itself is a great step towards moral reform. 

The fame of Mr. H. G. Wells has just spread into 
Italy, thanks to the recent translation into Italian of his 
“War of the Worlds.” Both the Nuova Antologia and 
the Nuova Parola. for September ‘publish laudatory 
notices of his work, together with his portrait, and hail 
him as the creator of an entirely new type of fiction. The 
leader of modern thought to whom the Nxova Parola 
devotes its monthly biographical sketch, is Mrs. Besant, 
whose life is described, at length and with much enthusi- 
asm. It is curious in a paper otherwise accurate to find 
the late Mr. Bradlaugh, of all men, spoken of throughout 
as “ Lord Bradlaugh.” 

The Aivista Moderna (August 15th) publishes an 
exceedingly interesting article on ‘the ‘private life of 
Mazzini, inspired by a previous article in which the great 
patriot was described as suffering all his life from “ sexual 
anesthesia.” To accuse a man of having never loved a 
woman appears to -E. del Cerro as an unpardonable 
insult, and he therefore describes how Mazzini entertained 
a lifelong affection for a young widow whose acquaintance 
he made in exile at Marseilles in 1831. The secret bond 
that united them is proved beyond a doubt by the existence 
of many letters that passed between them, which, 
unknown to the writers, were opened and copied by the 
Florentine police and preserved by them. The author is 
also able to quote a very touching letter written by 
Mazzini to his friend on her death-bed, just forty years 
after they had first met. The September number contains 
avery sympathetic sketch of the late Lord Dufferin, by far 
the most popular ambassador we have ‘sent to Rome of 
recent years. 

The Civilta Cattolica (Sept. 20th), taking as its theme 
the priceless. astronomical instruments which Count 
Waldersee was pleased to transfer from Pekin to Potsdam 
as part of his country’s war-booty, gives a long account of 
astronomy as practised by the Chinese, pointing out 
that they already possessed in the: thirteenth century 
instruments which were ‘not made in Europe before the 
sixteenth, It was the Jesuits’ well-known superiority as 
astronomers which first secured for them in China the 
consideration they enjoyed during the’ seventeenth ‘and 
eighteenth centuries. iG 

The erection of a new statue of St. Francis on the 
picturesque hillside of La Verna inspires the Rassegna 
Nazionale to devote two articles to the Saint of Assisi 
(Sept. ist and 15th). G. Grabinski begins an elaborate 
study of the life of Montalembert, specially interesting at 
the present moment as showing how the Catholic party 


in the middle of last century secured that right of freedom 
of education of which the authorities to-day have just 
deprived them. 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 

THE ‘most attractive article in the current Elsevier is 
that on the art. of printing on cretonne and other stuffs. 
Both animals and man have experienced the necessity or 
desire of decorating themselves, as the writer points out 
in the opening lines, and man has: had recourse to 
colouring or to designs affixed in some way or other to 
plain cloths. Coloured decorations on cloth were brought 
to Holland by Portuguese navigators in the Middle 
Ages, and the Dutch set to work to copy them; in 
England, similar attempts were made about the same 
time, and in 1634, under Charles 11.—which is probably 
a misprint for Charles I.—a patent was granted for “ The 
Art ‘or ‘Mystery of Affixing Wool, Silk and Other 
Materials: of Divers Colours on Linen, Silk or Other 
Cements; to Make Them Useful for Hangings, etc.” 
Jn 1720 the wearing of these printed stuffs was forbidden. 
There is a good deal of interesting ‘information in the 
article, both historical and technical, and several designs 
are shown in the illustration. There is a great liking 
nowadays to learn “how it is done” in “respect of 
everything, so this article will be welcome. Among the 
other contents of this magatine is a description of a stay 
in the Berkel district, which forms pleasant reading, but 
contains nothing remarkable and is illustrated with the 
usual country scenes. The art contributions are in 
evidence again, while a story and the monthly chats 
make up the list for this month. 

Woord.en Beeld has an account of a visit to a coal 
mine, written and illustrated by. Mr. Oppenoorth 
and another -better known contributor; Mr. Krabbe. 
The illustrations show us the type of miners, the boring 
of a passage, and other incidents in coal mining. The 
writers give us a good description, with historical data. 
The portrait of Mr. Cort van der Linden, with a character 
sketch, makes us better acquainted with a prominent 
man in Holland; there is another descriptive sketch, 
this time of a country district, a play, music, and an 
instalment of a novelas a monthly supplement. 

Passing the novel of Augusta de Wit, previously 
noticed, the first contribution is “ Poetry and Labour,” 
based on a German book called “ Labour and Rhythm.” 
The origin of poetry is a difficult’ problem to solve, but 
there seems to be some ground for believing that it came 
into existence with the performance of tasks “which ‘were 
not pleasurable ones, and ‘these tasks may .be ‘summed 
up in the word “ work.” To cheer the weary hours of 
labour the workers sang, .keeping time with the move- 
ment of their hands or the strokes of the primitive tools 
or machines. The woman at, the spinning wheel, the 
Chinese tea-pickers, and numerous workers in all parts of 
the world, have their songs or rhymes to» accompany 
the movements they or their implements make as the 
task is performed. The work seems to be doné more 
easily when a song accompanies, it, and, this miay well 
suggest that labour created poetry. The spelling-question 
is an important one in Holland, and Professor “W. van 
Helten gives his views on the simplification .of- Dutch 
spelling. .Toour mind there is not so’ much necessity 
for the simplification of Dutch spelling. as for the sim- 
plification of Dutch words.. Why will our German. and 
Dutch friends write such a word as (to give am English 
equivalent) “ fire insurance company ” without a break ? 
If they must join it up, why not put hyphens between the 
words, as “ fire-insurance-company ”? 
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IS MATTER ALIVE? 


BY PROFESSOR BOSE. 


[Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. publish this day (October 15th) a scientific work by Professor 
J. C. Bose, B.Sc. London, of Calcutta University, which, under the simple title of “ The Response of Matter,” 
establishes the very startling truth that what we call dead matter can bz proved to be alive! 

He does not go so far as to suggest that a piece of steel has either sex or soul, or heart or mind, cr 


Od” 


consciousness. But he dozs prove that inorganic substances are capable of feeling to an extent which enables 
them to make that distinct and registrable response to external stimulus which has hitherto been regarded as 


the distinctive sign cf life. 


The follwing account of the discovery of Professor Bose, written by a competent hand, is illustrated, by 
permission of the publishers, with blocks appearing in tie book.| 


have been fascinated by the difference between 

the organic and the inorganic. ‘The mystery of 
life, and pre-eminently of animal life, has attracted 
as many inquirers as ever did the quest of the 
philosopher's stone. For it seemed to imply a far 
greater miracle. Its myriad individuality ; its eager 
‘movements ; its peculiar forms ; its growth of large 
from small, and back to embryo again ; its persistence 
of species combined with its rapid evanescence of 
individuals ; above all, its possession of consciousness, 
rising into thought and knowledge—these and other 
characteristics make up a phenomenon so complex 
and stupendous in its seeming unlikeness to all else 
in Nature, that, in the first enthusiasm of science, 
living things were inevitably assigned a place by 
themselves and a terminology of their own. 

But alluring as was the task of dissecting out the 
mighty puzzle and putting it once more together, the 
scientific intellect had time after time to turn back 
from the attempt which it had already felt was 
foredoomed to failure. There were plants that 
moved visibly and animals that never moved at 
all; and the very existence of the science of organic 
chemistry is an abiding protest in chemical regions 
against the arbitrary distinction between living and 
non-living products. 


IF RESPONSE IS A SIGN OF LIFE,— 


te since the bith of modern science men 


Yet there was one criterion of life which seemed 
to stand persistently alone. This was the charac- 
teristic of irritability, or power of responding to 
stimulus. You pinch your arm: there is an immediate 
response in the feeling of pain. In response to the 
stimulus something is sent along the nerve to the 
brain, which causes the sensation. In fact, we have 
here something like an electric circuit, the effect of a 
shock in any part of the body being sent along the 
conducting nerve to the detecting brain. If an 


isolated piece of muscle or nerve be connected 


with a detector of electric current—a galvanometer— 
then each time a muscle or nerve is stimulated by a 
pinch or shock of any kind the thrill of response is 


betrayed by an electric pulsation. These electric 
pulses give a faithful indication of the “ livingness” 
of the tissue. When the tissue is killed the electric 
pulse ceases to beat. We can thus read the history 
of the life-process autographically recorded before 
our eyes; we can watch the diminishing pulsation 
with the waning of life and the final arrest at the 
moment of death. ‘The up-and-down curve of throb- 
bing life is replaced by a line of immobility at the 
moment when it passes into non-life, 
—THEN METAL IS A LIVING THING! 

Thus the pulse of electric response is regarded as 
the criterion between the living and non-living. When 
it is not found, we are in presence of death or else 
that which has never lived. A living thing is respon- 
sive, a dead thing is not. The living response with the 
attendant phenomena of sensation were supposed to 
be due to the working of a mysterious “ vital force” 
which found its dwelling-place in the living. 

Alas, however, for human boastfulness! since as the 
result of the latest discovery it appears that this 
harmless little arrogance of man eager to believe that 
his corporeal brain and frame obey laws difierent from, 
and greatly superior to, those which govern the 
mineral world—this seemingly innocent morsel of 
ignorant vanity is about to be refused to us. For as 
regards response, the gulf that yawned between vital 
and non-vital has been bridged, and the bounds of 
sympathy are pushed into a new domain by proofs 
that the responsive processes seen in life have been 
foreshadowed in non-life, and that even metals respond 
precisely in the same way as human beings! - 

It is too early as yet to estimate the full significance 
of such a discovery. The unity proclaimed is far- 
reaching and marks an epoch in scientific thought. 

THE DISCOVERER OF THE LIFE OF METALS. 

Dr. Jagadis Chunder Bose, to whom we owe this 
discovery, is the professor of science at the University 
of Calcutta. 

After taking his degree in Calcutta, he won 
entrance as a scholar at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in the year 1881. His course there ended in 
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Fig. 1.—Effct of chloroform in depressing the electric ‘‘ pulse” of response 
ina plant. The electric pulse measures the livingness of a tissue. 
The record shows the normal pulse before, and dep:essed pulse after 
the application of chloroform. 


1884 with his taking simultaneously the Natural 
Science Tripos and the London B.Sc. degree, and he 
returned to India to receive—thanks to the interest of 
Lord . Ripon, then retiring—the Chair of Physics. in 
the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Ten years later his work won the recognition of 
the Royal Society, which published his paper on the 
“Determination of the Indices of Refraction of 
various substances for the Electric Ray.” In the year 
1896-7 Professor Bose spent nine months in this 
country on his first scientific deputation from the 
Government of India. During this period he received 
the degree of D.Sc. of the University of London in 
recognition of the value of his research. The scientific 
world, both in England and on the Continent, was 
greatly interested in his apparatus for the detéction 
and measurement of the properties of invisible light. 

Since his return to India in 1897 Professor Bose’s 
investigating energy must have been redoubled, to judge 
from its results. It was therefore inevitable that he 
should be sent once more to Europe by the Govern- 
ment of India as a delegate to the International 
Scientific Congress held in Paris two years ago, 
This was specially due to the great interest taken in 
the cause of scientific progress by Sir John Woodburn, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The first 
account of Professor Bose’s discovery—The Respon- 
sive Power of Inorganic Substances—was thus 
announced before the Paris Congress, a full account of 
which appeared in the Transactions of the Congress. 
Since reaching England he has purstied the many-sided 
outcome of his inquiry, and his communications have 
been published in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society. 
evening discourse at the Royal Institution dealing 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


In May last year he delivered a Friday 


with the responsive phenomena in the living and 
non-living. He subsequently undertook an extensive 
inquiry on the response in the transitional world of 
plants, and an account of this work has been published 
in the Journal of the Linnzean Society. 


CHARACTERISTICALLY HINDU, 


Finally, it is not the least remarkable fact about his 
great theory of stress and strain that this compre- 
hensive conception should have revealed itself to a 
Hindu mind. For the doctrine means simply that 
molecular action is one in all matter, living and 
non-living. And here Dr. Bose appears to have 
come, without intention, and working by the most 
modern methods, on the time-honoured goal of his 
people’s effort. Dr. Bose’s discovery is in some special 
sense the contribution of his whole race. We are told 
of a certain Madonna of Cimabue’s that it was carried 
in triumph about the streets, and old men in Florence 
wept for joy that they had lived to see such an advance 
in the painting of human emotion. Some such rela- 
tion exists in this case between the regional thought 
and interest of the Hindu people and this scientific 
achievement of their fellow-countrymen. For if the 
simple ryot in his fields and the grain-seller in the 
bazaar could but master that technical jargon in which 
the man of science feels that his ideas must be buried 
—could but understand the concrete picture of the 
creation which stress and strain—suggests they would 
say quietly, “ Yes, that mus¢ be true!” Surely there 
are few instances of dramatic fitness in the history of 
science to parallel this. 

HIS WORK ON ELECTRIC WAVES. 


It will be interesting to say a few words of 
Professor Bose’s previous work on electric waves, 
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Fig. 2.—Effect of “stimulant” in exalting the electric pulse in metal. 
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from which he was unexpectedly led to his present 
line of investigation. It was the English physicist 
Maxwell who from theoretical considerations first 
came to the conclusions that light was a kind of 
electric vibration, to all but a single octave of which 
the human eye was blind. (Similarly with the ear, 
there are whole ranges of sound inaudible to us; it is 
probable indeed that certain notes reach the insects 
which we shall never hear!) Hertz, in Germany, was 
able to produce electric waves by rapid electric 
vibration and narrowly anticipated in this Sir Oliver 
Lodge, the eminent English physicist. It is by 
means of this invisible light, sweeping through space 
with ‘incredible swiftness in its mighty billows, that 
wireless messages are sent. Thus, with the discovery 
of electric vibration new realms of radiance possessing 
wonderful and unknown properties were opened out. 

Naturally the great difficulty in investigating these 
rays arose from their invisibility. Some apparatus 
was required which would serve to detect them. 
Branly, in France, observed that the shock of electric 
waves produced changes in metallic particles by 
which their power of conducting the electric current 
became increased, What these changes might be 
remained a mystery, but it was- evident that by this 
means detectors of electric waves could be made, At 
first, however, these detectors or receivers proved 
very capricious in their action, but Professor Bose 
succeeded in producing a type of receiver which was 
quite consistent in its working. He was also able to 
construct a very perfect electric wave apparatus with 
which the various properties of invisible light could be 
studied and measured. It was the wonderful per- 
formance of this instrument that surprised and 
delighted the leading savants who were amongst his 
audience at the Royal Institution five years ago. He 
took various so-called opaque objects—a book, human 
hair, blocks of wood, and so on—and producing 
electric waves with the help of his apparatus was able 
not only to show that rays passed through these 
masses, but also to measure the angle at which the 
unseen light’ became bent in its transmission. With 
unfailing certainty also the existence of hidden 
strains within opaque masses was detected by the 
same means. 

“THAT TIRED FEELING” IN METALS. 

It was said that the precise nature of the changes 
made by invisible light on the mass of metallic 
particles which constitute the receiver remained a 
mystery. In practical application this fact had a 
grave drawback. After receiving a signal, the detector 
would become fatigued from the strain, and a tap had 
to be given to revive it. The whole thing went by 
rule of thumb. If the receiver was to be made more 
sensitive so that messages could be recorded from a 
greater distance and with greater speed, it must be 
self-recovering, so as to do away with the contrivance 
of tapping. ‘To bring about any improvement, there- 
fore,.it was clearly necessary that the theory of. the 
receiver should be properly understood. 


In the course of a lengthy research, in which a 
very patient and wearisome investigation had to be 
made of all the elementary substances, Professor Bose 
lighted on several which exhibit self-recovery, and 
of which therefore receivers could be made which 
would require no further tapping. He came to the 
conclusion, indeed, that the whole question was one 
of overstrain. ‘This is seen on some materials like 
lead wire, which become easily overstrained, while 
others, such as a steel spring, exhibit greater elasticity, 
and therefore more easily recover from the effect of 
strain. 

SENSITIVE ARTIFICIAL ORGANS. 

It was while working on his theory of the effect 
of external stimulus on matter that he was led on to 
a new line of investigation, the outcome of which was 
the construction of artificial organs which simulated 
the action of our sense organs. ‘These artificial 
instruments transmitted the impressions received from 
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Fig. 3 —Depressing action of Potassium Bromide on metal. 


without to be recorded by suitable electric recorders, 
just in the same way as our sense organs, the eye, for 
example, send in messages received from the outside 
to be recorded by the brain. It is hardly to his 
mind a question of similarity, but rather of identity. 
For what is the distinctive characteristic of life > 
Is it not the power to respond to external stimulus ? 
We pinch or pass an electric shock through the arm,, 
and a visible twitch shows that the muscle is still 
living. A dead body does not respond when pinched 
or shocked ; the sudden twitch is thus an indication 
of life. Physiologists make the twitching muscle 
record its autograph on a travelling strip of paper, 
and the autographic record tells the history of the 
muscle, the story of its stress and strain. When it is 
fresh the writing is bold and strong, as fatigue pro- 
ceeds it becomes indistinct, and when the muscle dies 
the record comes to a stop. 
These are, however, but gross indications of the 











vital condition. ‘There are other and subtler pro- 
cesses which cannot be so easily detected. Nervous 
impulses, for instance, are transmitted without any 
visible changes in the nerve. Yet when a flash of 
light ‘falls on the eye, something is sent along the 
optic nerve to the brain, there to be interpreted (or 
recorded) as visual sensation. This visual impulse, 
produced by the stimulus of light, is an_ electric 
impulse. Whenever a shock or disturbance impinges 
- upon a bundle of receivers in the human body, an 
electric thrill is produced and courses along the 
nerves, which are but telegraphic wires, to the central 
station, the brain. 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF METALS, 

These electric pulsations are regarded as the signs 
of life. External stress, like light and sound, gives 
rise to them, and the electric currents thus set up 
excite the brain and cause sensation. But when any 
organism dies, accidentally or otherwise, the living 
mobility of its particles ceases, the stress-pulses can 
no longer be sent along the nerves, and there is an 
end of response. 

The electric twitch in answer to external stress is 
thus the perfect and universal sign of life, and the 
autographic records of these electric twitches show us 
the waxing and waning of life. Their gradual decline 
shows the effect of fatigue, their exaltation the climax 
of artificial stimulation, rapid decline the anzesthetic 
action of chloroform, total abolition the end of life. 

But is this electric response, the sign of life, 
entirely confined to what we call living things? Is it 
quite wanting in what we know as the inorganic ? 

By means of Dr. Bose’s instrument this question 
can be answered definitely, for when the metals were 
stimulated by a pinch, they also made their autographic 
records by electric twitches, and thus, being responsive, 
showed that they could in no sense be called “ dead” ! 
Nay, more, it was found that given the records for 
living muscle, nerves, and metals, it was impossible to 
distinguish one record from the other. For the metals 
also, when continuously excited, showed gradual 
fatigue ; as with ourselves, so with them, a period of 
repose revived their power of response, even a tepid 
bath was found helpful in renewing vigour; freezing 
‘brought on cold torpidity, and too great a rise of tem- 
perature brought heat rigor. 

METALS CAPABLE OF DEATH. 

It is said, however, that the ultimate sign of life is 
inevitable death, An animal is living as long as it is 
capable of dying. It is true that death can be has- 
tened by poison. Then can the metals be poisoned ? 
In answer to this was shown the most astonishing part 
of Professor Bose’s experiments. A piece of metal 
which was exhibiting electric twitches was poisoned ; it 
seemed to pass throtgh an electric spasm, and at once 
the signs of its activity grew feebler, till it became 
rigid. A dose of some antidote was next applied ; 
the substance began slowly to revive, and after a while 
gave its normal response once more ! 
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But if the inorganic be indeed touched with this 
glimmer of living response, then it ought to be possible 
to construct artificial organs of perception, Of all the 
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organs we possess none is so wonderful as the eye. 
Professor Bose therefore turned his attention to the 
construction of an artificial retina which would respond 
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to light. 
over the human eye, inasmuch as its sweep of vision 
is practically unlimited, detecting waves of to us 
invisible as well as visible light, whereas we are 
confined to a single narrow octave. 


But this particular organ has one advantage 


HIS ARTIFICIAL EYE. 

It was while he was striving to interpret the 
hieroglyphic records of his artificial eye that Professor 
Bose came upon certain hitherto unnoticed and 
extraordinary phenomena of human vision. For if 
the action of the artificial corresponded with that of 
the real eye, then the peculiarities of both must be 
present in each. It may be said that, according to the 
stress and strain theory, the sensitive elements in the 
retina respond to light simply because they 
are strained or disturbed by it, as a wire is strained 
by twist. Just as on the removal of twist the 
wire continues to vibrate, so do the strained particles 
in the sensitive retina go on oscillating, and thus send 
pulsating currents to the brain. ‘These pulsating 
currents, again, cause a pulsating visual sensation. 
For if one look at a bright object, then shut the eye, 
the bright object looked at will appear and disappear 
several times in succession. These “ sight echoes” 
are very persistent, and form the incipient stage of 
the process we call memory. 


WHY WE HAVE TWO EYES, 


Another fact discovered from the clues given by 
the artificial retina is that when we look at any 
object the two eyes do not, at any given instant, see 
equally well, but each takes up the work of seeing 
One falls asleep, as it were, 
while the other is waking to its maximum conscious- 
ness, and then z7ce versa. 

Thus Professor Bose was led to the paradoxical 
statement that under certain circumstances we can 
see much better with the eyes closed than with them 
open. ‘To prove this it is only necessary to look at 
the light through a modified stereoscopic apparatus 
in which, instead of photographs, we have placed two 
different inscriptions. 

On looking through this one finds the two images 
superposed, making a blurr. But on shutting the eyes 
the tangled writing is unravelled, and the constituent 
parts of a sentence are read clearly by the brain. 

Thus sight lends itself to interpretation by the 
process of strain and self-recovery amongst sensitive 
atoms, and what is true of the complex organism of 
the eye is found common to all nerve, all muscle, and 
to that matter which we have long thought of as life- 
less and insensate. 


A VAST NEW FIELD OF INQUIRY 


It will be seen by the least scientific reader that 
these experiments teem with significance. Not only 
do they completely destroy all barriers of a hard and 
fast kind between the responsiveness of the organic 
and inorganic, showing that the one is merely some 
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greater complexity of the other; not only do they 
impress us profoundly with the mystery of the 
sensitiveness of all things, but they are full of practical 
suggestions alike for the worker in wireless telegraphy 
and for medical science. In the last field they are of 
vast importance. For the effects of drugs have 
been hitherto capable of only vague experiment, while 
here we have an opportunity suddenly opened to us 
of arriving at the clearest data with regard to funda- 
mental processes, quantities and the rest. 

THE ALL-PERVADING UNITY OF THE UNIVERSE. 

Yet every step in this vast simplication—making 
them all appear as various rhythms and harmonies of 
a single fundamental sequence—only drives the ques- 
tion deeper—“ Who is He that sits within, striking 
the molecules this way and that? Or what is He, 
‘Pure, Free, ever the Witness, Who interprets the 
records of strain, using the brain as His galvanometer, 
and discarding alike the laboratory and its instruments 
when these no longer please Him?” Dr. Bose does 
well to end his lecture, given at the Royal Institution, 
May roth, with the st:iking passage :— 

It was when I came upon the mute witness of these self-made 
records and perceived in them one phase of a pervading unity 
that bears within it all things : the mote that quivers in ripples 
of light, the teeming life upon our earth, and the radiant suns 
that shine aLove us—it was then that I understood for the first 
time a little of that message proclaimed by my ancestors on the 
banks of the Ganges thirty centuries ago :-— 

‘* They who see but one in all the changing manifoldness of 
this universe, unto them belongs Eternal Truth, unto none else, 
unto none else !” 


Thus we see that the so-called vital response of 
living matter has met with the same fate as other 
differentiz of the organic and the inorganic—that 
once more there is no hard-and-fast line between 
the living which respond and the non-living which 
do not, but that in both alike we see the spectacle 
of matter as a whole possessing irritability and 
passing out of the state of responsiveness into that 
of irresponsiveness ; having its response in both alike 
affected by external circumstances and agencies, 
often identical; responding in different ways in both 
alike, according as the stimulus is great or little, 
the critical degree being often the same. In metals 
and plants, as in animal tissues, we have been shown 
the phenomena of weariness and depression, together 
with the possibilities of recovery, of exaltation, of 
irresponsiveness which is death.° 

Who can regret this? Is it not the inevitable 
destiny of all conceptions which imply that a given 
phenomenon is unique, mysterious, and beyond 
analysis to check inquiry and thwart the advance of 
scientific thought? Science can grow only where 
the mind of the student is prepared to recognise 
an underlying unity amongst apparently diverse 
phenomena. 

“They who behold but one in all the changing 
manifoldness of this universe, unto ‘¢hem belongs 
Eternal Truth ; unto none else—unto none else.” 

M. N, 
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CASANOVA AND WESLEY.* 

Ir is probably the first time in the world that these 
two names have been coupled together in print. Casa- 
nova was one of the supreme rascals of the eighteenth 
century, which counts Wesley as one of its saints. The 
reason why I couple them together is because last month 
were republished in London the abridgments of two 
books which have long been recognised by all students 
of the social, moral, and religious life of their times 
as of inestimable value. _ The juxtaposition of “ John 
Wesley’s Journal” with Casanova’s “ Memoirs” among 
the books of last September suggested a train of thought 
which led to the discovery of some resemblance 
between men who, from the moral point of view, were as 
far as the poles apart. 

Casanova was born in 1729; John Wesley was born in 
1703 ; and both lived to a ripe old age, John Wesley 
dying in 1793 when he was eighty-eight, and Casanova 
in 1793 at the age of seventy-eight. Both were men of 
extraordinary capacity, both led a life full of adventure 
and of peril, which brought them in the course of their 
career into contact with many of the most notable of their 
contemporaries. Both were continually travelling to 
and fro among their fellow-men, visiting many countries 
and making the acquaintance of many nationalities. 
Casanova was an Italian, John Wesley was an English- 
man ; both in early life were destined for the ministry 
of the Church. Casanova was intended to be a priest, but 
he broke down in the delivery of his first sermon, 
and although he at times showed signs of returning to the 
priestly fold, his life was spent outside holy orders. John 
Wesley entered the ministry of the Church of England, 
but his life’s work was spent in building up an organisa- 
tion outside its pale. Both men had curious psychic gifts. 
The ghostly experiences of the Wesley family at Epworth 
are among the best attested stories of modern appari- 
tions, while Casanova’s exploits in magic and astrology 
and. his intuitions, although he with characteristic 
cynicism derides them as mere charlatanism, bear 
ample testimony to the possession cf exceptional gifts 
which might have been put to better uses. Both were 
magnetic men of strange influence over their fellows, and 
we owe to each an. autobiographical record which paints 
with extraordinary fidelity the social and moral condition 
of European and English society in the period imme- 
diately preceding the French Revolution. Both men 
possessed ready pens, a keen eye, and: a wide experience 
of the vicissitudes of human affairs ; and both, although 
at the very opposite poles of vice and virtue, were possessed 
of a certain genial humanity. 

There. the resemblance ends, Casanova was a cynic 
and a libertine, a gambler, a scoundrel by his own 
admissions, whose life was one long tesselated pavement 
of vice and crime. These memoirs long enjoyed such an 
unenviable distinction that they have been classed 
among the forbidden books. 

John Wesley, on the other hand, was grave, austere, 
full of apostolic fervour, and every moment of his life 
was consecrated to the service of his fellow-men. The 
two men arein many respects types of their respective 
races. M. Desmoulins might have used them as illustra- 





* “Memoirs of Jacques Casanova de Seingalt, the Prince of Adven- 
turers.” In 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. Pricz 32s. net. 

** John Wesley's Journal.” 
T.oadona : Isbister and Co, 


Abridged by Percy Livingstone Parker. 
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tions for his book— 
the Anglo-Saxons ”? 


“Tn what consists the superiority of 
The Italian, light-hearted, abso- 
lutely unmoral, was a bundle of passions and appetites 


which he indulged without stint wherever he went. 
Tne one lived for self and self alone. The other 
thought only of the welfare, temporary and eternal, of 
his fellow-men. It would be difficult to say that any 
human being has ever led a better or happier life because 
Casanova lived, whereas it has been the glory of Wesley 
that, because of his labours, millions of- men and 
women to-day are le: ding happier and nobler lives than 
they would have done‘had he never existed. 

And yet here we touch upon one of those strange and 
mysterious ironies of human existence. John Wesley, 
the hero apostle of the eighteenth century, a man 
supremely devoted to the loftiest ideals of love and ot 
purity and self-sacrifice, was mated with a termagant of 
a woman, whose treatment of her spouse forms a modern 
counterpart to the story of Socrates and Xantippe. 
Casanova has come to be regarded by his own con- 
fessions as the supreme type of the debauched libertine. 
He spared no woman who crossed his path. He cor- 
rupted the maid, depraved the nun, and lived in chronic 
adultery with the wives of his acquaintances. Yet he 
was from first to last an exceptional favourite with 
the fair sex. Wesley was tortured by the one woman 
with whom he ever lived, while Casanova was over- 
whelmed with tenderness and affection by the long 
procession of ladies among whom he flitted with the 
rapidity and unconcern of a butterfly among the flowers. 
By such contrasts as this we now and then catch glimpses 
of the train of reasoning which caused the old Fathers of 
the Church to regard woman as the very gate of hell. 

It is a doubtful question as to whether Messrs. Chap- 
man and Hall have done well to republish Casanova’s 
Memoirs. Inthe North American Keview for Septem- 
ber, Mr. Arthur Symons publishes an enthusiastic eulogy 
upon the book, which from many points of view it 
deserves, but whether it is well that the reader should 
have introduced to him, as one of the familiar residents 
in his library, the accomplished scoundrel who spent his 
old age in reviving the memory of his immoralities is 2 
matter upon which there is no little difference of opinion. 

There can, however, be no difference of opinion as to 
the services which Mr. Percy Parker has rendered to the 
world by publishing an abridged edition of John Wesley’s 
Journal. It is characteristic of the fusty obscurantism 
and dog-in-the-manger jealousy which is apt to charac- 
terise all ecclesiastical monopolies that the authorities of 
the publication department of the Wesleyan Conference 
have resented the liberty which Mr. Parker has 
taken in rendering accessible to the world in general the 
Journals of the Founder of Methodism. These worthies 
seem to be in the true line of succession of those Scribes 
and Pharisees who bind burdens grievous to be borne 
round men’s necks, which they themselves will not lend 
a finger to lift. John Wesley’s unabridged Journal, as it 
has hitherto been issued by the Book-Room, is simply an 
impossible book. . Heretofore its official custodians have 
resisted all suggestions to reduce it to manageable 
compass. Mr. Parker has now taken the work off their 
hands, and they growl at him as if he had infringed some 
monopoly. The dog-in-the-manger must surely have 
married into the family of some of the ancestors of these 
excellent peaonle. 
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SOME 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NEWSPAPER GIRL.* 

THIS is a very brightly-written, entertaining, genial 
book by an American girl who has had as much experi- 
ence in journalism as most of her sex. What Elizabeth 
Banks has not done I am sure I do not know, except 
that I am sure she has never done anything dishonour- 
ab!e, mean, or unworthy of her sex or her profession. 
She has had a wide and varied experience, and has gone 
through many journalistic adventures, both in the 
Old World and the New. She has survived—and 
that is something—and she has kept the bird 





Mi:s Elizabeth Banks. 


in her breast. Not even New York journalism 
of the Yellowest variety has deprived her of 
the natural charm of womanhood. She is as 


bright as they make them, enterprising, inventive, 
original, and entertaining. She made her début charac- 
teristically enough by writing a letter to the 77mes, which 
attracted gene rai attention on account of the vivacity with 
which it was written, and ever since that time she has 
managed to keep herself very much in evidence both in 
English magazines and English newspapers. It has 
been a knock-about life, and one which is enough to 
wear the flesh off her bones, not that she has ever hal 
much surplus of that commodity to begin with. But on 
the whole, despit e all her worries and anxieties, she has 





* “The Autobiography of Meivas Spaj ye: Gil.’ 


* By Miss Elizabeth Banks. 
London: Methu.nand Co. Pric2 6s. 
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managed to make both ends meet, and while doing so 
to see a good deal of the world and its ways. Sheisa 
quaint girl, with a humorous outlook upon society, a 
genuine American readiness to turn her hand to anything 
that is going, and an unsatisfied ambition to write a great 
novel. 

Pending the arrival of this unwritten romance, which is 
to be written with her heart’s blood and illustrated with 
studies from the life of two continents, we have this book, 
“The Autobiography of Newspaper Girl.” In its 
twenty-eight chapters we have a good deal of her 
life-story, with her experiences in American newspaper 
offices and her adventures in London. In the chapter 
“In the Name of Christ” she ventures to blow off a 
good deal of natural and not unjustifiable indignation 
against an eminent American woman who posed as 
zealous in all good works for the rescue of the unfortunate, 
and who ruthlessly turned a pretty governess into the 
streets of New York close upon midnight because she 
discovered that many years before she had loved not wisely 
but too well. This monster’s motto was “In the name 
of Christ,” and Miss Banks has fixed it to the chapter in 
which she speaks her mind “a piece” on the subject. Note 
as an interesting fact that the American publisher 
refused to allow this chapter to appear in the American 
edition. 

Miss Elizabeth Banks is a kind of latter-day miracle 
of the burning bush, all fire and flame, and yet the 
bush is not consumed. She has been through the 
storm and stress of New York journalistic experience, 
and yet she has maintained her self-respect and 
commanded the respect of all those by whom she was 
employed. It is not surprising that, surveying her own 
experiences, she should frankly record her conviction 
than many women had much better die right out than 
expose themselves to the fiery ordeal of being compelled 
to execute any commission that may occur to the 
morbid imagination of an editor, or lose their post. 
“The Autobiography of a Newspaper Girl” is a book 
which might be read with advant ige by all newspaper 
girls and “all who have any ambition to be newspaper 
girls. I congratulate Miss Banks upon her success, 
aad cordially wish her still more success with her forth- 
coming novel. 


——>.—— 


THE JUST-SO STORIES.* 

THIS volume is remarkable because it contains not 
only prose and verse from Mr. Kipling’s pen, but also 
many illustrations from his pencil. The “ Just-so Stories ” 
are tales told for the amusement, instruction and edifica- 
tion of a child. They are not to be compared for a 
moment with his “Jungle Book,” but they are told with 
considerable skill; they are wild, weird and original. 
There are twelve of the stories, telling how the whale got 
his throat, the camel his hump, the rhinoceros his skin, 
and the leopard his spots. They explain how the first 
letter was written, how the alphabet was made ; they tell 
the story of the crab that played with the sea, and the 
cat that walked by himself, and the butterfly that 
stamped. 

Some of the sketches are extremely c 
verse, here are four lines as a sample :— 


lever, and of the 


I keep six honest serving men, 
They taught me all I knew ; 

Their names are What and Why and When, 
And How and Where and Who. 





* * Just-so Stories.’” By Rudyard Kipling. Illustrated by the Author. 


London: Mac-.nillan and Co. Pric: 6s. 
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WORLD PICTURES.* © 

Mr. MORTIMER MENPES has now published three 
wonderfully-illustrated books, marvels of printing skill, 
and yet more marvellous as collections of clever sketches 
upon almost every country and subject. His latest 
volume deals with the world—no mean task—and 
certainly whoever buys, reads, and studies the book will 
have a much clearer idea of how the world looks than 
he ever had before. There are twenty-one divisions in 
the book, and since France is the only country which 
receives three divisions, we see that some nineteen 
countries are sketched and briefly described. In Brittany 
and in Holland, as well as in Mexico and India, the versa- 
tile Mr. Menpes revels in the beautiful colours and quaint 
costumes. There are many full-page colour drawings in 
the book, all of them charming, and many of them 
inconceivably delicate in colour. Besides these there are 
many page drawings in black and white, if anything, still 
more attractive than the colour sketches. The text 
contains much of interest, besides affording an oppor- 
tunity for the insertion of countless delicate line sketches 
here and there on the pages. 

To attempt to describe the book and its contents is 
hopeless without being able to show at the same time all 
of Mr. Menpes’s sketches and pictures. To choose one 
or two for reproduction from among the feast of colour 
spread before the reader is a task impossible of satis- 
factory accomplishment. Of the coloured drawings, that 
on p. 158, entitled “A Garden, Athens,” may perhaps be 
said to surpass all the others in delicacy of colour and 
subtle charm. Mr. Menpes’s book is one to be bought 
by all lovers of the beautiful, by all world-travellers, and 
by all those who cesire to travel, since it satisfies the 
eye, calls to mind delightful memories, and convinces of the 
necessity to really see the scenes so delightfully pictured. 


———. 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY.t+ 

MEssrS. CASSELL have published two profusely illus- 
trated volumes dealing with various phases of English 
life—one descriptive of its remote origins, the other of its 
latest developments. Some months ago I called attention 
to the first volume of ‘‘ Living London,” in which a band 
of writers and artists, under the guidance of Mr. George 
R. Sims, combined to give a vivid series of pictures of 
all sides of life in London. The second volume is 
fully as interesting as its predecessor. It contains 
fifty-nine brief and brightly written sketches illus- 
trated by 450 photographs and drawings. We are 
shown London life under many aspects. Nor are 
the byeways neglected, nor the canals, nor the 
underground sewers. The American, French, and 
Jewish colonies are described, and religious London 
is not overlooked. The other work is of a _ very 
different character. It is the first volume of the 
illustrated edition of the well-known book in which, 
under the editorship of the late Mr. Traill, many com- 
petent writers described the social history of England 
from the earliest down to present times. The value of 
this admirable book is very greatly enhanced by the 
exceedingly careful manner in which the illustrations of 
the present edition have been selected. It will, when 
completed, consist of six volumes, containing some 2,500 
illustrations, and will form one of the most attractive and 
excellent pictorial histories that have yet been issued. 





* “World Pictures.” By Mortimer Menpes. London: A. and C. 
Black. 2s. 

t “Living London.’”’ Vol. II. Medium 4te. 12s. ‘‘ Social England.” 
Vol. I. Medium 4to. 12s. net. Cassell and Vo. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 

THE twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth volumes of the 
supplementary edition of “ The Encyclopedia Britannica” 
are got up on the same liberal scale as their predecessors. 
Vol. 28 covers the letters Ele—Gla, and Vol. 29 the letters 
Gla—Jut. The prefatory essay in the first is by Sir 
Leslie Stephen, and deals with the question of “ The 
Growth of Toleration ;” he lays down the principle that 
a full acceptance of the duty of toleration is the addition 
of a new article to the code of morality. 

One of the best articles in the volume is, of course, 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s paper on Mr, Gladstone. Mr. 
Russell says that, great as were Mr. Gladstone’s elo- 
quence, knowledge and financial skill, Gladstone was. 
accustomed to say of himself that the quality which most 
distinguished him was his faculty of concentration. 
Mr. Gladstone, says Mr. Russell, lived in the habitual 
contemplation of the unseen world, and regulated his 
private and public action by reference to a code 
higher than that of mere prudence or worldly wisdom. 
His love of power, which was undoubted, was a 
resolute determination to obtain that control which 
would enable him to fulfil the political mission with 
which he believed Providence had charged h’m. 
His natural imperiousness did not show itself in his 
manner, which was conciliatory and even deferential, 
but in his sudden resolves, his invincible insistence, and 
his incapacity to believe that Providence would permit 
him to be frustrated. Gladstone, concludes Mr. Russell, 
was by nature conservative, and his whole life was spent 
in unlearning the prejudices in which he was educated. 

Vol. 29 opens with an essay by Mr. Benjamin Kidd on 
“The Application of the Doctrine of Evolution to 
Sociological Theory and Problems.” Mr. Kidd’s style is,. 
as usual, rather obscure and wordy. Modern humani- 
tarianism, he says, is controlled by the higher organic 
responsibility to life with which the virility and superior 
efficiency of our civilisation is identified, and through 
which natural selection in the end produces higher results 


on a far larger scale. 
—_—_>——_ 


MISS FOWLER’S NEW NOVEL. 

THOSE who were charmed with “ Isabel Carnaby ”— 
and they are many—will find that Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler’s new novel, “ Fuel of Fire,” greatly resembles it. 
The plot, as usual, is laid in the Midlands, which Miss. 
Fowler, like George Eliot before her, knows so well and 
loves so dearly. The story is centred in the ancient 
family of Baxendale. We learn from the prologue that 
in the times of the Wars of the Roses Sir Guy Baxendale 
fell in love with, and would have wedded, in spite of his 
parents, a forester’s daughter, one Vivian of the Glades. 
But a charge of witchcraft, instigated by Sir Guy’s own: 
mother, was brought against the girl, and she was burnt 
for a witch in Silverhampton Market. In the death 
agony Vivian pointed to Baxendale Hall and prophesied. 
thus :— 

‘* First by the King, and then by the State, 

And thirdly by that which is thrice as great 

As these, and a thousandfold stronger and higher, 

Shall Baxendale Hall be made fuel of fire.” 
Henry VIII. fulfilled the first part of the curse by 
burning Baxendale to the ground. Cromwell’s soldiers 
fulfilled the second. In the present story the prophecy 
is completed, for the hall is burnt again, though the cause 
of the fire is a mystery ; and not till we reach the end of 
the book do we learn what was the ageacy which was 
“ thrice as great as King and State.” 
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(No Christmas ant Gt B. 


SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, AND 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Baldwin, Prof. J. M. Developmeit and Evolution .................. 
Macmillan) net 10/o 

Gordon, J. Our Country’s Fishes and how to know 

Sie: m Guide to all the Fishes of Great Britain. Illus. 
MME css ccacikasdscocsteskhsed’ si senees ob saccvendheuttas Simpkin Marshall) 6/0 

Hulme, F. E. Wild Fruits of the Country-Side ............:00 
(Hutchinson) net 12/6 

Museums Journal (Tha), Ed. by E. Howarth. July tgo1-Jun= 1902 
Vol. I. (Du'au and Co.) net 12/o 

Nature Portraits. Drawings and Photographs. (Rowland Wa-d 
net 21/o 

Reports from the Cancer Research Laboratories: the 

Middlesex Hospital. Vol. I., by the Director of the Cancer 

BRABRABED DADE ROOTIES ccccsececccnsees ceoce-esene -sorceceuens cones Macmillan 

‘Traill, H. D., and Mann, J. S. Ediced by). Social England, Part 1. 
asse net r/o 


The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Huxley. Edite ot by 


Prof. Sir M. Foster and Prof. E. ry Lankester. Vol. 

Macmillan) net 30/2 

Wallis, H. S., and Mill, Dr. H. R. British Rainfa!l, 1901 ...... ‘ 
Slaford) 10/o 

Witley, A. (Collected by). Foqlemiest bee To Britain, 
Now Guinea, etc. Part Vises Camb-idg: University Press) 12/6 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. 


Adamson, W. The Life of the Rev. J. Parker, D.D. 
(Cassell) nee 6/o 
Alderson, Bernard. Andrew Carnezie: foam Telegraph Boy 
to Millionaire. Illus. . : rson) 2 
Alger. John Guldsworth. Paris in 1789-94: Farewell Letters 
of Victims of the Guillo*in3................000 George Allen) net 10/6 
cmameng, Edward, M.A. The Emperor Charles V. Two 
Macmillan) net 21/9 
Bales Biisabeth L. The Autobiography of a “* * Newspaper 
r 


Methuen 





RE RE 8 RI 6/o 
Creighton, Dr. Mandell, som:tine Bishop of London. Historical 
Essays and Reviews Sdeveoscorsenseseecess sqdeeseatoce Longmans) net 5/o 


Cuyler, Dr. T. L. Recollections of a Long Life 


Hodder and Stoughton) net 5/0 
Federn, Karl. Dante and his Time 


see cee coccescoseeccoscs ain2 mann 
Frémeaux, P. With Napoleon at St. Helena; being the 





Memoirs of Dr. John Stokoe, Naval Surg3on. Trans. 
by Edith S. Stokve ane) net 5/0 

Harrison, Frederic. John Ruskin ...(Mac:nillan’s “‘ Rogie Men of 
ters”’) net 2/o 


Hopkins, J.C. Progress of Canada in the Century 


humbers) net 5/2 


Hor:, Rev. A. H. Student’s History of the Greek Church. 
arker 7/6 

Irvine, R. F., and Alp2rs, 0. T. J. The Progress of New Zea- 
land in ‘the COIUIPY, 2000000060s0000... csscseccecsescnees Chambers) net 5/ 

Kennedy, Edward B. The Black Police of Queensland: 


Reminiscences of Official Work and Personal Adven- 
tures in the Eirly Days of the Colony.(John Murray) net 
sa 7 wl (fron the French of. History of the Commune of 
MEN dante bikatbokteinnkagadiamiiaalonseicnlraehiddicainad: ccivieemendeodeddl Jawin 
Mackenzie, W. Douglas. John Mackenzie, South African 
Missionary and Statesman (Hodder and Stoughton) ne+ 7/6 
Merivale, Herman Charles. Bar, Stage, and Platform: Auto 
biographic Memoirs Chitto and Windus 
Murray, T. Douglas (Edited by). Jeanne d’Arc, Maid of 
Orleans, Deliverer of France; being the Story of her 
Life, her Achievements, and her Death, as attested on 
Oath and set forth in the Original Doc aments Illus 
einemann) n_t 
Owen, .H. Old Pembroke Families in the Ancient County 
Palatine of Pembroke Clork 
o:tal, W. W. _Some Account of the Settlement of Retugzes 
(L’Egiise Wallons) at Southampton .. 
H impsh ¢ Chronicle O fice 
Raoul-Duval, Roger. Au Transvaal avec les Attachés Mili- 
taires. Illu: Paris: Delag ave 
The Memoirs of Frangois- Ren4, Vicomte de Chateaubriand, 
some time Am‘ yassador to England; b2ing a Transla- 
tion by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos of tne Mémoires 
d’Outre-Tom3. Illus. Vols. nd VI. 








7/6 





Freeman le "per set of six vols. go/o 
Vaughan, Lieut.-Col. H. B. St. Georg2 and the Chinese Dragon : 
an Account of the Relief of the Pekin Legations, by an 


O ficer of the British Contingent. NONE, Sccasaceattn Pearson) 3/6 
Warten -urg, the lite Count Yorck von. Edited by Major W. Jamss. 
Napoleon as & General... eeeeeceees 2 vols, (Keg in Paul) 3>/o 
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oks are includ:d in this List.) 


RELIGIOUS. 
Charles, R. H. The Book of Jubilees ; or, The Little Genesis 
sae net 
Cone, Orello, D.D. Rich and Poor in the New Testament +e 
tha « 
Cooper, Rev. Dr. J., and Maclean, Dean (Translated from the S mo 
by). The Testament of Our Lord............ lr. and T. Clark 
Douglas, Rev. and boat goog Britain ......... Nisbet) net 
La Claviére, R. de M. (Translated . H. Ely). Saint be ee 


ee s Saints’ Se 

Matheson, Geo-ge, D.D. The Representative Men of the Bible. 
. (Hodd-r and Stoughton 
Miller, J. R..D D. Shining and Serving: Six Addresses oa 
the Christian Life ‘ew Melrose 
Pole, Rev. H. Consolations and Warnings ... (Skeffington) net 
Pole, Rev. H. The Book of Common Prayer ...... (Skeffington 
Richards, F. T. The Eve of Christianity ... (Grant Richards) net 

Robe:tson, Rev. H. A. Epromanga, the Martyr BR hsccosive 


odder and Stoughton) 
Schechter, S. (Edited by). Midrash Ha 


-Gadol; Ancient Rab- 
binie Homilies to the Pentateuch. —Genesi eres 


C aun bridg : University Press) net 3 


The Temples of the Orient and their Messages en 
Kegan au 

Welldon, J. E.C.,D.D. The Revelation of the Holy L pple ... 
acinihan 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICS, ETC. 


The Old and the Young. Letters to John 
By Anglo-Africander, ..-..c.c0-ceceeeeesee Sampson Low 
The Strength of the People. ........-......... 

Macmill in) net 
Huzhes, R.E., M.A., BSc. The Making of Citizens : a Study 
in Comparative Education. (Contemporary Science Series. 
Walter Scott 
Rose, Edward B. The Truth about the Transvaal: a Record 
of Facts based upon Twelve Years’ Residence in the 
Country. The Author, 8, John Street, Adelphi; and Sorning 
Le ider Offic e) net 
Stuart, Dovald. The Stru ruses for Persia ...............(/M-thuen 
Williams, Charles. Hushed Up: a Case of Inquiry into som? 
Suppressed Facts Concerning the Conduct of the 
ee i BE ici cen coictnondcnanadensstonnsigens 


Africanderism, 
ull, Esq. 


Bosanquet, Mrs. B 


Richards) net 


TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, SPORT AND 


ADVENTURE. 
Bakz, R. S. Seen in Germany. TOMA... cecence-seinebonseqi Harper) 
Bellot. Hugh H 3.C.L. The Inner and Mid ile 
Temple: Seeat Tscleae and Historic maaan 
ig ae IR Sle TRS ROTA RG a AES aR ee © ethuen 


Besant, Sir W., and Mitton, G. E 
The Strand District 
Besant, Sir W. (Edited by) Mitton, G. E. 


Hampstead ...... « 
Black! net eac ch 
Betham-Edwards, Miss. East of Paris: Sketches in the 
Gatinais, Bourbonnais, and Champagne. Illus. 
Hurst and Backett 

The Temple of the Kings at Abydos -...... . 
(Quaritch) net 

Aconcagua and Tierra del yusee: a 
US. «+ -ceree 
Casseil) net 
Curtis, Samu:] Ives, D.D Primitive Semitic Religion To-Day : 
a Record of Researches, Discoveries, and Studies in 
Syria, Palestine, and the Sinaitic Peninsula 
Hodder and Stoug ston) net 


Sport in the Navy and 


Caulfeild, A. St. G. 


Conway, Si- Martin. 
Book of Climbing, Travei, and Exploration. 


Kenn:dy, Admiral Sir William, K.C.B. 


Na val Varns.......---cecsecsescecsesserseceereecetececeness . Constable 
Menp:s, Mortiner. World Pictures, text by Dorothy pengee. 
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The Modern Lawyer’s Office: Being Suggestions for 
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Rneyeioote Britannica. The Fifth of the New Vols., being 
. of he Complete Work 
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{The Jewish Encyclopedia. 


THE second volume of the “ Jewish Encyclopedia” 
(Funk, Wagnalls and Co.) is in respect of size, comprehen- 
siveness, and distinction of contributors quite up to the 
level of the first. It contains nearly 700 pages, 1,600 
articles written by 149 different contributors, and 147 
illustrations. ©The volume begins with the word 
“Apocrypha,” and ends with the name “ Benash.” Among 
the illustrations is a reproduction of Aquila’s Greek 
translation of II. Kings, a coloured plate showing the 
distinctive badges worn by the Jews in the Middle Ages, 
a double plate of an aufo-da-fe in Madrid, and another 
plate showing autographs of Jewish celebrities, among 
which will be found the signatures of Disraeli, Heine, 
Lassalle, Marx, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Rubinstein and 
Spinoza, and all the great Jewish fianciers and scholars. 
There are also about thirty portraits of famous Jews. 
The comprehensiveness of the volume is amazing. 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 


—_—_—~————_ 


COUNTY COUNCILS AND THE MODERN LANGUAGES, 
7THE County Councils are beginning to see the need 
[ of Modern Language Travelling Scholarships ; 

but ‘at the rate of one new county a year we 
shall not get on very fast. ‘That seems about the 
average at present. Let us hope that as the ball rolls 
its accretions will be larger. The Middlesex Council 
this year gave three holiday travelling scholarships to 
secondary teachers, of the value of £12 each. Mean- 
time we ourselves have been the happy medium whereby 
three English lads have spent a pleasant time in a 
French hom?, each receiving a French lad as a visitor in 
return, There is no pleasanter way of increasing one’s 
know:elge provided the accompanying circumstances 
are congenial. That we cannot guarantee, but we all 
feel, in all countries, the same desire that a guest should 
be happy when with us, and go away charmed, and that 
is really the secret of the success of the scheme. 

; A HOLIDAY EXCHANGE. 

Needless to say, the French are more eager ; the new- 
ness of the scheme is an attraction with them, and we 
are more inclined to wait and feel that the plank beneath 
our feet is safe. M. Mieille, in a discourse upon holiday 
scholarships pronounced at the Lycée of Tarbes, says 
truly (and we may take the words to ourselves) :— 
“France has to-day more than ever need of men of 
action ; there are other fights than those on a field of 
battle—fights which demand no less energy, courage, and 
endurance ; it is as important to keep rank in the world 
of economics, of commerce, and of industry as to main- 
tain the glory of our armies in warfare or to be superior 
in the realms of imagination and art.” He then goes on 
to urge that the giving of such scholarships is true 
patriotism, and urges the lads amongst his hearers to 
profit by the holidays, and to turn the sense of the old 
adage, “ Know thyself” into “ Know others.” Have we 
“patriots” in England, too? Let them see the value of 
such scholarships as the Gilchrist and the good work it 
enables such a man as Mr. Dawes, of the Pembroke 
County School, todo. His report on Belgian bi-lingual 
teaching has much food for thought. 

WHAT WILL BE THE WAR OFFICE DECISION ? 

Surely the ways of our rulers are sometimes queer. 
The Report of the Committee on Military Education lays 
great stress upon the need of a good general education 
as a basis of the special military training; it insists 
upon a knowledge of modern languages, and makes 
French or German compulsory for the entrance examina- 
tions at Woolwich and Sandhurst. Thus up to a certain 
age the students are to be reasonably fluent even in 
speaking French or German. The lad enters Woolwich 
or Sandhurst, and from that time is dumb a3 regards 
other tongnes than his own, for it is proposed to abolish 
the teaching of modern languages there. The idea must be 
shat the knowledge acquired will remain safe and quiescent 
during the student’s military course, like honey carefully 
sealed in its cells ; but do the authorities know so little 
about a lad’s brain-cells as to suppose they can be com- 
pared to the cells of the beehive? Any schoolmaster 
would tell them something different from that. 

; AN AUXILIARY LANGUAGE. 

M. Coutourat writes concerning the Delegation that 
adhesions are coming in from such societies as the 
Académie Impériale des Sciences de Vienne. In Eng- 
land the Keighley Chamber of Co nmerce is the pioneer 
in joining. Which reminds me that when Mr. J. Rhodes 
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first communicated with us, he prefaced his letter with 
the remark that he should have written before, only he 
supposed that our earnest interest in the study of Modern 
Languages would prevent any notice of such a subject as 
an auxiliary International tongue. But there is no reason 
for the one to interfere with the other. Such things are 
largely changed by perspective. Standing in Waterlou 
Station a few days ago and watching the hansoms go 
down the approach, at a certain turn the horses’ legs 
appeared to come in actual contact with the iron bar— 
suspended under the hansom and acting as a drag—I 
even thought the drag must have slipped, and that some 
horrible accident would happen ; but still looking I soon 
saw that all had the same appearance at that one par- 
ticular spot ; it was a matter of perspective. Seen from 
a distance an auxiliary International means of communi- 
cation may appear needless or absurd, dangerous even. 
but seen close and examined carefully, it, like Esperanto, 
becomes a fascinating occupation, which in no wise 
hinders the study of any national language, but strongly 
increases the interest in it. It opens up vistas which 
can only be properly explored from the national standpoint. 
THE FORTHCOMING CONFERENCE. 

A short time ago I promised to give M. Coutourat’s letter 
and the Delegation Prospectus, but am prevented by 
lack of space from giving either in full. Will those who 
would like to have the prospectus and those also who 
desire to know more about Esperanto kindly send, with 
addressed stamped envelope, to the Secretary for Inter- 
national Correspondence at this office? Those who wish 
to know more about a modernised Latin as an International 
medium should write to Mr. G. Henderson, St. Katherine’s, 
Oxted. The issues of the Morning Leader for the second 
week in September contained many letters of interest on 
this subject. The Declaration has this preamble :— 

An International auxiliary language is not destined to replace, 
in the individual life of every people, their national idiom, but 
to serve as a medium for speaking and writing between persons 
whose mother-tongue is different. It should, therefore, fulfil the 
following conditions :— 

1. It must be fitted for the usages of social life, commercial 
interchange and scientific and philosophic reports. 

2. It must be easy of acquisition for ordinary people. 

3. It shou!d not be a national tongue. 

The Delegation proposes to unite all the partisans of 
such an International language and thus lead up to an 
authoritative and universally accepted solution of this 
question. 

M. Coutourat writes : 

One can well understand that many would prefer English 
to be this International tongu:, whilst many more would prefer 
it should be French ; but leaving on one side national j-alousies, 
English people have no idea of the difficulties of their language 
to foreigners. True, the grammar is simple—even too-simple, 
for it permits of eguivogues—but the great difficulty is the 
pronunciation, ‘* Creature” rhymes with ‘* preacher,” and 
here in one sentence the same syllable has six different ways 
of pronouncing it : ‘* Though a tough cough and hiccough plough 
me through.” 

Foreign schools being now in full swing as well as our 
own, I hope to receive many lists of scholars, boys 
especially, who desire French and German corres ondents. 

Adults are requested to forward Is. towards cost of 
search. 

Many Russian and Indian lads desire correspondents ; 
who will respond ? 

An English lady in India, a teacher, would be glad if 
English teachers would write to her. 












Wake Up! John Bull. 


An Illustrated Supplement to the ‘‘Review of Reviews.’’ 








No. 16.] Issued as an integral part of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS of October 15, 1902. 








RINGING THE TOCSIN AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 





- ISE WEEK ” was the title that used to be given to the week when the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science held its autumnal meeting in the provinces. Last month the wise men 
held their “ Wise Week ” at Belfast, and wisely devoted no small part of their time and energy to 

ringing up John Bull. President Dewar began with a solemn warning about German competition, Professor 

Perry followed with a diatribe against our Public School Education, and Professor Henry Armstrong followed 

on the same side. All had the same warning to deliver: they sounded the tocsin of alarm in the ears of sleepy- 

headed John Bull. I quote on the next page extracts from their addresses. 


THE TWO ARMIES. 





MILITARISM 
VERSUS 


EDUCATION. 


HEN John Bull wakes up 
he will find that during his 
slumber he has _ been 

handicapped for life by the crushing 
burden of an Army and Navy ex- 
penditure greater than that of any 
of the military Empires of Europe. 
He cannot both eat his cake and 
have it. If he spends his millions 
on preparations for slaughter he 
cannot afford to educate his people 
as the Americans educate their 


ff 


children. I reproduce here one of oe ah, —_— Ain  /), \ 
Mr. Davenport’s cartoons from the hae 
New York Journal, which explains 














, ae The American School Army. The European War Army. 
succinctly enough why it is the New New York Fournal.) [Sept. 14, 1902. 
World 1S beating the Old World Ours is an army of children, theirs—the Europeans—an army of grown men But ourarmy 

a is, and will remain, the more powerful. Itis an army of education, It will fight and win the 
hands down. battles of its country with brains, defeating those who rely on bulle.s and muscle. 
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EDUCATE, EDUCATE, EDUCATE! OR PERISH. 





THE WARNINGS OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


T the meeting of the British Association, held at 
Belfast last month, the president, Mr. Dewar, 
called attention to the way in which German 

chemists were beating us hand over hand because the 
Germans as a nation were so much better educated. 


THE VICTORY OF THE GERMAN CHEMISTS. 
Professor Dewar said :— 


In 1go1 there were 4,500 trained chemists employed in 
German works, as against 1,700 employed twenty-five years 
earlier. According to a liberal estimate the number of working 
chemists in this country is 1,500, while at the very outside it 
cannot be more than 2,000. In other words, in an industry in 
which we were once pre-eminent the United Kingdom cannot 
to-day show more than one-third of the professional staff 
employed in Germany, As the result of the long-continued 
labours of this splendidly organised army of scientific workers 
the value of Germar. chemical industries is officially estimated 
at no less than £50,000,000 sterling per annum. Professor 
Dewar says these industries are very largely founded on “basic 
discoveries made by English chemists, but never properly 
appreciated or scientifically developed in the land of their 
birth.” Now, what is the explanation of this extraordinary 
and disastrous pheaomenon? I give it ina word—want of 
education. We had the material in abuadance when other 
nations had comparatively little. We had the capital, and we 
had the brains, for we origiaated the whole thing. Bu‘ we did 
not possess the diffused education without which the ideas of 
men of genius cannot fructify beyond the limited scope of an 
individual. I am aware that our patent laws are sometimes 
held responsible, Well, they are a contributory cause ; but it 
must be remembered that other nations with patent laws as 
protective as could be desired have not developed the colour 
industry. The root of the mischief is not in the patent laws or 
in any legislation whatever. It is in the want of education 
among our so-callcd educated classes, 'and secondarily among 
the workmen 0.1 who n these depend. 

The ‘really appalling thing” is not that the Germans have 
captured this or that industry, or even a dozen industries, but 
that the German population has reached a level of general 
training and specialised equipment which we can only hope to 
attain in two generations of hard and intelligently directed 
educational work ! 


THE EDUCATION OF OUR BOYS. 
Professor Perry gave a doleful account of the failure of 
our public schools to educate our boys. The students 
who enter schools of applied science from our public 
schools— 


Cannot write English; they know nothing of English 
subjeets ; they do not care to read anything except the sporting 
hews in the daily papers; they cannot compute ; they know 
nothing of natural science ; in fact, they are quite deficient in 
tha: kind of general education which every man ought to have. 
Our school system resembles the ordinary type of old-established 
works, where gradual accretion has produced a_higgledy- 
piggledy set of shops which one looks at with stupefaction, for it 
1s impossible to get business done in them well and promptly, 
and yet it seems impossible to start a reform anywhere. What 
is wanted is an earthquake or a fire—a good fire—to destroy 
the whole works and enable the business to be reconstructed on 
a consistent and simple plan. And for much the same reason 
our whole public school system ought to be ‘‘ scrapped.” What 
we want to see is that a boy of fifteen shall have had mental 
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training in the study of his own languige, in the experimental 
study of mathematics, and in the methods of the student of 
natural science. Such a boy is fit to begin any ordinary 
profession. The average boy leaves an English school with 
no power to think for himself, with a hatred for books, with 
less than none of the knowledge which might help him to 
understand what he sees, and he has learnt what is called 
mathematics in such a fashion that he hates the sight of an 
algebraic expression all his life after, 


TOO MUCH UNSKILLED LABOUR. 

Professor Perry said :— 

We have all got to see that there is far too much unskilled 
labour among workmen and foremen and managers, and 
especially in owners. I laugh at the idea that any country has 
better workmen than ours, and I consider education of our 
workmen to be the corner-stone of prosperity in all engineering 
manufacture. It is from him in countless ways that all hints 
leading to great inventions come. Unless we pay some regard 
to the fact that the cleverest people in several nations are 
hungry for our trade and jealous of our supremacy, we may for 
a time lose a little of that supremacy. We have been too 
confident that manufactures and commerce and skill in engineer- 
ing would remain with us for ever. We have had a very strong 
hint given us that we cannot for ever go on with absolutely no 
education in the scientifiz principles which underlie all engineer- 
ing. There is another important thing to remember. Should 
foreigners get the notion that we are decaying, we shall no 
longer have our industries kept up by an influx of clever 
Uitlanders, and we are too much in the habit of forgetting 
what we owe to foreigners, Fleming and German, Hollander, 
Huguenot, and Hebrew for the development of our natural 
resources. Think of how much we sometimes owe to one 
foreigner like the late Sir William Siemens. In our couatry 
nearly all discoveries come from below. 


THE NEED FOR IMAGINATION. 

Professor Armstrong insisted upon the importance of the 
scientific use of the imagination, that “an honest attempt 
be made to teach not only the three R’s, but also a 
fourth, Reasoning—the use of thought-power—and that 
a properly wide meaning be given to all the R’s. Of alt 
powers acquired at school, that of reading was of first 
importance. Reading was not taught in schools in these 
days ; if it were, people would not waste their time on the 
rubbish which now figures as literature, and for which a 
rational substitute must be found. A well-read man was. 
worshipped at the Universities, and held up to all comers 
as a pattern. Why should not children be encouraged 
to be ‘well read’? Let us admit this and sow books in 
their path. 

“¢ All our narrow views, all our narrow actions, wer? bit 
consequences of the lack of imaginative power—of our 
failure to make any scientific use of our imagination. 
American industry was distinguished by the readiness 
with which manufacturers scrap their machinery and 
refit. Why cannot we agree to scrap our scholastic and 
academic ideals, if not our schools and schoolmasters, 
and refit on scientific lines? Unfortunately, it too often 
happened that those placed in authority were the very 
last to attempt to march with the times.” 








THE AMERICAN TRUST AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
THE END OF THE TOBACCO WAR. 

For the moment American Trusts are somewhat under 
acloud. The American Tobacco. Trust, after little more 
than a year’s campaign, has abandoned the conquest of 
the British market. Ogdens has been sold to the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, and for the moment there 
is chuckling in the camp of the anti-Trust men, But it 
remains to be seen whether the foray of the American 
Tobacco Trust into England has not brought inte exist- 
ence an English Trust which may be quite as tyrannical 
as its American assailant. The late rivals appear to 
have agreed to divide the English-speaking world between 
them, and to scramble for the trade of the rest of the 
world. 

MR. ROOSEVELT’S CAMPAIGN. 

It is somewhat difficult accurately to gauge the real 
significance of President Roosevelt’s speeches on the 
subject of Trusts. Mr. Fred Harrison takes a sanguine 
view of his enterprise. He says, in the Posztivist 
Review, that Mr. Roosevelt thinks he sees how to curb 
fraudulent Trusts by legislation and public supervision 
without interfering with the natural tendency of industry 
to mass its organisation. He is a bold man, and has 
entered on a task which demands statesmanship of the 
highest order. He, too, would be a bold man who 
pretended to prophesy the result. But the struggle must 
be one of the most critical in modern history. 

On the other hand, the mocking satirists of the Vew 
York Fournal embody in clever cartoons the wide- 
spread feeling of scepticism as to the reality of the 
President’s attack upon the Trusts. 

The same newspaper continues unceasing its war upon 
the Trusts. Mr. Opper’s facile’ pencil is never weary in 
caricaturing the great corporations which have grown up 
under the shelter of the protective tariff. Mr. Roosevelt 
is believed to contemplate a revision of the tariff, but for 
the moment the Republican party managers are wedded 
to Protection. I reproduce one of Mr. Opper’s amusing 
illustrated “ Nursery Rhymes for Infant Industries ” :— 





New York Fournal., 


“* What are you doing, my pretty mail?” 
“Tm doing the People, kind six!” she said, 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

CHRISTMAS is still more than two months away, but 
the tide of Christmas publications has already begun to 
flow. One of the earliest and most welcome precursors 
of Christmas is the arrival of Messrs. Raphael Tuck’s 
box of Christmas calendars, Christmas cards, Christmas 
pictures, Christmas panels, Christmas books, and Christ- 
mas toys for children. The collection this year is as full, 
as interesting and as varied as ever. Cats seem to be 
well to the fore in their calendars and picture books. 
Autograph cards also seem to be in considerable vogue. 
Celluloid as a material is beginning to be used, albeit a 
little sparingly. The chief novelty that I notice in this 
year’s Christmas box is a very clever combination of a 
calendar with picture postcards. Twelve gers of art, 
pictures by famous masters admirably reproduced, are 
printed side by side in sets of three. At the foot of each 
picture there is the calendar for the month, and at first 
sight it appears to be merely an ordinary picture 
calendar of rather more than usual attractiveness. But 
if you look closely you will find that each picture is 
separated from the other and from the calendar at the 
foot by a perforated edge, so that when the month is over 
you tear off the picture, and, turning it over, behold! 
on the other side it is a postcard which is used to 
be sent through the post. Therefore at the end of each 
month instead of allowing the picture, of which you have 
got tired, to hang against the wall, you can detach it, and 
send it to any person you please as a picture post- 
card. The idea is very ingenious, and is another 
indication of the extent to which the popularity of the 
picture postcard is spreading in this country. We are 
still a long way behind Germany, where it is said the 
Post Office profits by £3,400 a day, which is paid for the 
postage of picture cards sent through the post. Raphael 
Tuck’s Annual, and the gaily coloured cardboard toys for 
children, are as bright and interesting as ever. 

The only other parcel of Christmas literature yet to 
hand reaches me from Messrs. Nelson and Sons. As a 
specimen of colour-printing done in this country it 
deserves special mention. Hitherto,’ we have always 
been told that English printers in colours could not 
compete with their German rivals. The best of our 
colour-printing work has hitherto been done in Germany. 
As the demand for colour-printing increases day to day, 
I am glad to see, from Messrs. Nelson and Son’s books, 
that at least one of our publishers has found it possible 
to design and print his coloured illustrations at heme. 
The most notable of their Christmas books is the 3s. 6d. 
short life of Christ, published under the title of A Friend 
of Little Children.” It is written by M. A. Hoyer, and 
very ,copiously illustrated. There are nearly twenty 
full page illustrations admirably printed in colour. The 
design of the pictures is good, and the quality of the 
colour-printing excellent. Messrs. Nelson also send us 
several of their Nursery Rhymes and Christmas picture 
books dealing with Red Riding Hood, birds, etc. The 
question as to the prices at which colour-printing can be 
done in this country, as compared with Germany, is one 
upon which the outside public have no information. All 
we can speak of is as to the quality, aid the quality in 
this case is excellent. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS: 


WHY ENGLAND IS LOSING GROUND. 
By AN AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Mr. ARTHUR GOODRICH contributes to the World's 
Work for September a brief article entitled “ England as 
Seen by an American Business Man.” It is an interview 
with anactive American business man whoconstantly visits 
this country, and some of his remarks are worth quoting. 

This American observer says that, while the effect of 
the American invasion has been exaggerated, it is to a 
considerable measure an accomplished fact, and has 
produced a changed attitude of the British merchant and 
trader towards American business men and American 
products. Even in two years the suspicious air of English 
business folk has lessened considerably. He thinks 
there is no material change as yet in the equipment or in 
the methods of English business concerns, except in those 
that are run by American capital and American ingenuity. 
The English have led the world so long that they 
do not take the cry of “ Wolf! wolf!” seriously. The 
English are much more devoted to pleasure and 
sport than to politics or business. He is much 
impressed with the fact that even at these critical times 
most people in England were reading /7¢-Bits, Answers 
and the Golden Penny—papers, he says, of which it is no 
exaggeration to say Americans would not read if paid to. 
When you tell the Englishman that there is danger 
ahead from foreign competition, he replies: “It will 
come out all right,” and leaves his office to spend the 
rest of the afternoon at football or cricket. He will not 
work night and day, as many American wealthy men are 
in the habit of doing. He does business, but he does 
not mean business, and throws his heart more into 
cricket than into the work in the office. Stop-press 
news, news that is important enough to stop the presses 
to insert, is almost entirely sporting news. English 
business men have a quiet, dignified courtesy, and an 
inexhaustible patience which they show when they listen 
to Americans who tell them, with no provocation at all, 
how they should emulate the land of the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Of the British wo»kman this American observer says 
“he drinks too much, and loses both time, quickness, and 
keenness. He begins early, and stops for breakfast and 
dinner, and loses more time by stopping and starting ; 
and thirdly, in comparison with Americans, he has no 
ambition.” The Morgan Steamship Trust came nearer 
waking up the average Englishman than any preceding 
incident, but England has been losing her high place on 
the seas for a number of years. British self-confidence 
and lack of initiative are enabling the Germans to control 
much business that before the war was done by English 
ships. In 1go1 the German boats carried 223,000 
passengers to New York, as against 120,000 carried by 
the English lines. 

The last word is as follows :—“ The English do not 

. know the competition that is being built up against them, 
and they do not care. That is the truth. But the con- 
dition cannot be more than temporary. The English 
people are so sensible, healthy, vigorous, and industrious 
that they are certain to come to their senses in course of 


time.” At the same time he hints that it may be too 
late., 
By A BRITISH OFFICER. 
There is a short but interesting paper in the 


Contemporary Review for October, by Major C. C. 
Townsend, on “The American Industrial Peril.” 
Major Townsend has been recently making a lengthy 
inspection of English and American factories on behalf 
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of the Indian Government. He came to the conclusion 
that American supremacy in industrial science is due not 
to anything special in the genius of the American, but to 
the environment and general conditions of thought among 
which the American lives. “It is not the Yankee, but 
the air of Yankeeland that leads to success.” As evi- 
dence of this, Major Townsend mentions that in one 
great city of the Union he found that the president of 
the greatest electrical concern, the president of one of 
the largest national banks, the president of one of the 
largest engineering concerns, and one of the greatest 
preachers were all British. The master mechanics in 
many factories are Englishmen. 

It is not so much in the excellence of American 
machinery that success lies as in the outturn obtained by 
that machinery. American machinery cannot surpass 
the machinery used by the best English firms ; but 
nowhere outside the States does machinery yield such an 
outturn. Major Townsend also lays stress on the 
encouragement given to American workmen. In the 
United States every man has a right to see his boss ; he 
gives no reason except that he wants to see him, and he 
is sure of a careful hearing. If his suggestion proves to 
be of value he is well rewarded. 





ARE OUR ‘‘ BUSINESS MEN” MEN OF BUSINESS ? 

A WRITER who signs himself R. E. Verned contributes 
to Macmillan’s Magazine for October an impeachment of 
the English business man. He maintains that the 
business man of England has, for a lifetime past, proved 
himself to be unpractical, and it is for that reason he is 
endangered in his supreme place by the business men of 
other nations. Mr. Verned maintains that the old con- 
ception of business ability, which was all very well for our 
forefathers in the age of production, is no longer the 
formula of success in our time, which is an age of 
distribution. To be a good ledger clerk does not prove 
that one would be a good head of a financial 
corporation ; and if our business men do not cease to 
make the mistake of going on for ever on this 
assumption we shall end by being celestiaiised or 
taken over by the Hottentots. The business man has 
a very good conceit of himself, and he is perpetually 
sneering at the Government because it is not a Govern- 
ment of business men. But, says Mr. Verned, every 
Government office is conducted on principles far more 
conducive to efficiency than the principles prevailing 
among business men. In the public offices nepotism 
has been abolished; in private offices it is the 
rule for Englishmen to regard the firm as a family 
concern. In the second place, every Government 
does insist upon securing evidence of the possession of a 
certain amount of education on the part of its employees. 
But business men stand almost alone, when picking their 
clerks, in ignoring the value of the trained intelligence 
arising from education. They will have nothing to do 
with the universities, and regard capacity to keep 
accounts and manage a typewriter as much more 
valuable qualifications for a post in the City than a 
first-class university degree. Business men also have an 
idea that there is something in the atmosphere of their 
offices that breeds practical ability. But there is no 
magical creative power in a ledger. It is astonishing 
that they should be equally contemptuous of those who 
have a special commercial education, In commercial 
education, says Mr. Verned, we have-attained a prominent 
position in the rear. 
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To our Readers ——mmmg, 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR 1903. 
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OFFICE OF THE “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” 
Mowsray House, NORFOLK STREET, 
October 1st, 1902. 

T this time of year in America the publishers of all the magazines begin 
to advertise special inducements offered to their readers who are 
intending to renew their subscriptions for the coming twelve months. 

The notion of pushing business by offering special inducements to subscribers 





: 3 tal a é of 
is one which might be acclimatised here with considerable advantage. for 

I am the more tempted to make an essay in this direction because it might be aie 
possible by such arrangements not only to extend the circulation of the Review of 


and increase its influence, but also to secure for my readers advantages which er 






































they would otherwise lose. What is the object of the Review? It is to make ‘owe 
the world more vivid, more real, more interesting to the people who live in it, sntr 
to keep people in touch with the great movements which stir mankind, to adj 
enable them to feel more than they would otherwise have done the world-wide wy 
communion of mind with mind and heart with heart. For more than a dozen kep 
years now it has been my endeavour month by month to produce a ‘ne 
magazine which would enable the dweller in the remotest countryside ai 
to feel something of the glow and rushing life of the great world from which he od 
is secluded, and at the same time to enable those who are in the midst pub 
of the rush and whirl of everyday events to form some idea of the drift Star 
and tendency cf the great drama of contemporary history. The swarm of mn 
magazines which have come into existence since the RevirEw first stirred the ee 
somewhat stagnant waters of the publishing world in 1890 have for the most se 
part contented themselves with ministering to the amusement of their readers, adj 
The aim of the Review or Reviews has been very different from the first. ie 
It has had a serious purpose, which precluded the publication of fiction or of Stet 
; the other features of the lighter magazines. It has been emphatically the for 
organ of ideas. In the score of bound volumes which constitute the file of mill 
the Review or Reviews there is to be found a living history of the last slid 
twelve years, and not a history merely of events, but a veritable encyclopedia wees 
of ideas, carefully collated and condensed from the period*cal literature of the he 
world. No working journalist, no student of our times who wishes to refer to ae 
phases of the political, social, and other movements of the time, can lay his lt 


finger anywhere upon a more complete collection of the best that has been Or 
written in recent years upon this subject. 
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begin The Coronation Procession: Specimen of Keystone Stereoscopic View. 

) are ; 

ynths. eS ae : at? , : : aie ieee a 

72 Keeping in mind the original intention of the Review or Reviews, and casting about for some way 
rivers of benefiting my annual subscribers, it was suggested that nothing would be better than to arrange 
ht for a special offer by which our subscribers could obtain both the Review and a specially attractive 
a “a addition to their library under the price at which either could be bought separately. Largely under the stimulus 
es of the emphatic benediction of Oliver Wendell Holmes the Americans have taken up the Stereoscope, and 
— have improved and developed it so that it is rapidly coming to be recognised as an indispensable adjunct to 
mike every public and private library. In place of the old heavy box into which stereoscopic views were formerly 
sallens introduced, there is now a very light aluminium Stereoscope, which is held in one hand, and can be easily 
ee adjusted to the varying eyesight of the persons who use it. The best of Stereoscopes, however, would be 
ioe useless without Stereoscopic Views ; and these, too, have undergone an improvement which has at least 


. 
kept pace with the improvement of the Stereoscope itself. The Keystone View Company, which is now 
‘ee a 26 P . eg P . ‘ Gee : 
5 domiciled in Great Britain, and is represented by some two or three score of active and energetic 


yside agents who are canvassing the country from end to end, and doing a good business both for 
ee the Company and for themselves, has done a _ great deal to open the eyes of the British 

= public to a sense of the use of the Stereoscope. They have published a veritable library of 
drift Stereoscopic Views which have been taken by their own photographers in all parts of the world. Their 
m of complete library is advertised at roo guineas. It contains more than 200 dozen of Stereoscopic Views, 
te which in their totality constitute a veritable Pictorial Encyclopedia of everything that is most interesting 
aiae on the world’s surface. When the managers of our libraries realise the Stereoscope’s importance as an 
P adjunct to the books on their shelves we may depend upon it that the Stereoscopic Library will form 
aa one of the most popular and useful additions to every public library and reading-room. _ But a 
on Stereoscopic Library costing 100 guineas is practically out of the range of ordinary individuals. 
ae Fortunately the Keystone _ View Company do not confine themselves to doing business with 
leis millionaires and public institutions. They will” supply a single Stereoscope and a _ dozen 
ie slides‘ for 16s. 6d. But a dozen slides is a somewhat inadequate equipment for a Stereoscope. Orders are 
‘ae usually taken by the agents of the Keystone Company for a handsome box containing a Stereoscope and fifty 
Fig assorted Stereoscopic Views. The market price of this is 42 14s. 6d, made up as follows :—Stereoscope, 
his 78. 6d.; fifty slides at gs. a dozen, 378.3 and the box, ros, It is impossible for the majority of mankind to see 
iin most of the exciting events of history, and for the enormous majority the most famous and beautiful and 


historic scenes on the world’s surface can only be known by the aid of the pencil of the artist or the pen of 
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the ready writer. But asa picture is superior to the most eloquent printed description, so a Stereoscopic 
View is superior to a photograph, for it enables us to see things in relief. The figures, the monuments stand 
out with a clearness of outline and an apparent solidarity which is surprising to those who have never looked 
through modern stereoscopes. 

I have therefore made arrangements with the Keystone View Company for the supply at special rates of a 
Stereoscope with a set of fifty Views, packed in a box, to those who subscribe direct to the REVIEW or 
Reviews for 1903 to this office. But this offer must be confined to subscribers who are resident in the three 
kingdoms. ‘The Box with the Stereoscope cannot be sent by book post, and the working of the parcel post to 
foreign countries is very unsatisfactory. 

The terms of this offer are explained on the next page. In brief, it enables any of our subscribers to 
secure for 42s. that for which otherwise they would have to pay £3 3s. od., thus effecting a saving of 21s. 

I especially call the attention of all those who are interested in Stereoscopic Views, and who ar: 
beginning to cast about as to the purchase of Christmas presents and New Year's presents, that this 
offer renders it possible for them to make a very handsome present which would otherwise have cos! 
them £2 14s. 6d. for the sum of £2 2s., and will secure them a FREE subscription for a whole year 
to the Review or Reviews. Should they already be subscribing to the Review or REVIEW: 
through the ordinary channels of the trade, I will send a copy of each issue of the REVIEW Oi 
REviEws for 1903 to any other address they might send me, at home or abroad. And here it may be well to 
remind those who have friends and relatives abroad that there is no New Year’s Gift so acceptable to the exiled 
Briton as a magazine which twelve times a year reminds him of the old folks at home, and keeps him in touch 
with the greater world from which he may be for the time being cut off. 

This offer is open until the end of the year, and will expire on December 31st. Subscribers can 
choose from any of the following sets, but I would specially recommend the composite set, which has been 
specially made up for our sut scribers :— 

(A) Fifty selected views in Palestine. | 
(B) Fifty selected views in Egypt and Turkey. 

(C) Fifty selected views in the British Isles. | 
(D) Fifty selected views in Switzerland. 


(E) Fifty selected views in Italy and Greece, 
(F) Fifty selected views in Europe. 
(G) Fifty selected views in America. 


The following is a list of the Views in Set H specially selected for our readers :— 








THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS” SELECTED SET OF STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS.—H. 
I, The Coronation Procession of the King. 25. The Castle of St. Angelo. ? 
2. The Funeral Procession of Queen Victoria. 26. The Rialto, Venice. 
3. The Duke and Duchess of York at Ottawa. 27. The Alhambra. 

4. The Funeral of President McKinley. 28. The Acropolis. 

5. The Eruption of Mount Pelee. 29. View of Constantinople. 
6. British Troops entering Pretoria. 30. View of Stockholm. 

7. Groote Schuur, Mr. Rhodes’s house at Cape Town. 31. View of Florence. 

8. Wrecked Pekin. 32. View of Gibraltar. 

9. Westminster Abbey. 33- The Capitol, Washington, 
10. Canterbury Cathedral. 34. The Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. 
11. Houses of Parliament, Westminster. 35. The Falls of Niagara. 

12. The Tower of London. 36. Yosemite Valley. 

13. St. Paul’s, 37. City of Mexico. 

14. Shakespeare’s Birthplace. 38. The Sphinx and Pyramids. 
15. Burns’s Birthplace. 39. View of Jerusalcm, 

16, Edinburgh. 40. The Matterhorn. 

17. Lakes of Killarney. 41. The Jungfrau, 

18. Giants’ Causeway. 42. View of Oberammergau. 
19. Notre Dame. 43. The Dying Gladiator. 
20. Arc de Triomphe, Paris, 44. Gold Mining in the Rand. 
21. Cologne Cathedral. 45. Among the Lilies. 
22. Milan Cathedral. 46. Our Coloured Brethren. 
23. St. Peter’s, Rome. 47-50. Pictures for Children. 
24. The Colosseum, Rome. 














It may be seen from the list of views that the selection covers a wide field, contains pictorial representa- 
tions of the more important events of the new century, views of the most famous buildings in the Old World 
and the New, together with pictures of the most beautiful scenery and historic cities in the whole world. 

It is possible that some of those who read these lines may be unable to pay down at once the £2 2s- 
required by this offer. In order to meet this case I have adopted the instalment system which has lately been 
imported into this country from the United States, and will undertake to send the box at once, and supply the 
Review every month, on receipt of a postal order for ros., and a signed undertaking to pay 5s. a month for 
the following seven months. Subscribers will find on p. 439 a form of subscription which will suit this purpose. 
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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS” 


for a year, and For 10s. down and Ss. per 


) 
BOX OF STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS month for seven months. 


costing £2 14s. 6d. 











Postal price of the Review or Reviews for one year e ‘ « 6 
Price of the Box of Views: . ‘ ; R ‘ ° ; ‘ 215 6 


43 3 0 
We offer this three guineas’ worth for two guineas cash down or 45s. in small payments. 
We pay carriage. 


(We are only enabled to do so because we have acquired a large number of Boxes of Views.) 








SPECIAL OFFER. 

Our special offer is, unfortunately, strictly limited to residents in 
the British Isles. ‘This is owing to the fact that the box and Stereo- 
scope cannot be sent abroad. Many may, however, desire to have 
the REvieEw OF REVIEWS sent as a present to some friend abroad. 
If so, fill in form for purpose at foot. 





LITTLE PAYMENTS. 


As soon as we receive the form below filled in and ros., we will 
despatch the box of views to address given, carriage paid, at once, 
and the Review will follow in due course for twelve months. 
Subsequent payments of 5s. will have to be made on the 1st of 





each following month. If further views are desired, they will be 





supplied—to those who go in for the special offer, but 40 them only— 
at 6s. a dozen. The ordinary market price is gs. 


How the Stereoscope is used. 





To THE MANAGER (SPECIAL OFFER), “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” 14, NORFOLK STREET, W.C. 
, ’ 


I accept your special offer of the Review or Reviews for twelve months, and the Box of Stereoscopic 

Views, and enclose ros. I hereby agree to make further payments of 5s. on the first day of each month 

, until I shall have paid 45s. in all. ‘The box of views is to be sent, carriage paid, at once, but all right and 
title to it remains with the Review or Reviews until the full amount has been paid. 





MRM dix isicina tink shes «opine ade eaknae die 
. The box, which is to contain set ...... of views, is The Review oF Reviews is to be sent for twelve 
to be sent to :— months, beginning ................. to:— 
MWB. aSias abasve red eces fy Name 
ye eee a ustieds Address ....... 
BMG lisse Séiveess  arikescaiee> 





Please write clearly, and state if Mr., Mrs., or Miss. 
If the box of views and the Review or Reviews are bought outright for £2 2s., the above form need 
not be signed, of course. 








Wiin 















List of THE LEADING ConTENTS OF CuRRENT PERIODICALS. 





N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW oF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 
Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns. The following Table includes only 
the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to 
press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Ainslee’s Magazine.—Srreet anp Smitu, New York. 1octs. Sept. 
St. Louis, Illus. Earl W. Mayo. 

Yachts of the Millionaire. Illus. S. A. Wood. 

The Woman’s Commonwealth of Washington. Illus. Margarita S. Gerry. 
Emergency Foods. H. E. Armstrong. 

Dowie and Dowieism. Illus. R. Linthicum. 


Animal Life.—Hurcuinson. 7d. Sept. 15. 
The Great Cats, Illus. Sir Harry Johnston. 
With the Night Jars. Illus. E. Step. 
The Life Story of the Dragon Fly. Illus. F. Enoch. 


® Antiquary.—Ettior Srocx. 6d, Oct. 
The British Section of Antonine’s Itinerary. Contd. Canon Raven. 
The Base of the Blessed Virgin, Burham, Kent. Illus. J... Russell 


tkby. 
Notes mn in Miltenberg. W.E. A. Axon. 
An Italian Eye-Witness of the Coronation of Charles II. A. Valgimigli. 


Architectural Réecord.—14, Vesey Srreet, New York. 25 cts. Sept. 
odern Ital'an Architecture. Illus. A. Melani. 

A French Method of Cement Construction. Illus. J. Schopfer. 

Reénforced Concrete Construction. Illus. G. Hill. 

The New Stock Exchange at New York. Illus. M. Schuyler. 

French Sculpture in Wax. Illus. F. Lees, 

The “ Big Store” of Paris. Illus, P. Calmett:s. 


i Architectural Review.—Errincuam House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND. 6d. Oct. 

Architecture at the Royal Academy ; a Discussion. 

The Life and Works of Charles Robert Cockerell. Concl. Illus. Robert 

__ Pepys Cockerell. 
Robert Pepys Cockerell.. Prof. F. M. Simpson. 
Medizval Figure-Sculpture in England. Contd. Illus. Edward S, Prior 
and Arthur Gardner. 


Arena,—Gay Anp Birp. 25 cts. Sept. 
The Avena for the Coming Year. Alliance Publishing Co. 
The School in the Promotion of Progress. Geo. McA, Miller, 
Newspaper Criticisms of Public Men. Duane Mowry. 
Our Duty in the Danish West Indies. Hrolf Wisby. 
The Philosophy of Genius. Merwin-Mariz Snell. 
The Mask of Charity. Joseph Dana Miller. 
Humanity’s Part in the Labour Problem. George F. Spinney. 
The Criminal Classes. Adelle Williams Wright. 
Extreme Utilitarianism. W. H. Dilworth. 
Art for America ; a Conversation with Prof. John Ward Stimson. 


Art Journal.—H. Virtue. 1s. 6d. Oct. 
Frontispiece :—‘‘ The New Arrival,” Etching after William Holz. 
Hugh Cameron. Contd. Illus. Edward Pinnington. 
Netherlandish Pictues in the Wallace Collection. I'lus. Claude Phillips. 
Rothiemurchus, Contd. Illus. Rev. Hugh Macmilian. 
Book-Illustration. Edward F. Brewtnall and Lewis F. Day. 
Tooled Bookbindings. Illus. Lewis F. Day. 
Wallace Rimington’s Water-Colours. Illus. H. Ellen Browning. 


Asiatic Quarterly Review.—OrtenTAt Institute, WokinG, 5s. Oct. 
Famine; the Indian Phantom. R. E. Forrest. 
Indian Administration as viewed by Messrs. Dadabhai, Digby, ard Dutt. 
A, Rogers. 
Indian Medical Service, Past and Present. 
The Indian Land Revenue. ‘‘ Rusticus ” 
The Present Po ition of Christian Missions in Indix, A. Nundy. 
Representative Government in South Africa. Sir C. A. Roe. 
Chinese Buddhism. E. H. Parker. 
Siam’s Intercourse with China. Lieut.-Col. G. E. Gerini. 
Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anv Birp. 1s. Sept, 
Of the Training of Black Men. W. E. Burghardt du Bois. 
—— of a Hospital Matron during the American Civil War. Emily V. 
ason. 
A National Standard in Higher Education. H. W. Horwill. 
Democracy and Society. Vida D. Scudder. 
The Kansas of To-day. C. M. Harger. 
A Bit of Unpublished Correspondence betwe2n Henry Thoreau and Isaac 
Hecker. E. H. Russell. 
‘ The New Navy in America. T. Williams. 
What Public Libraries are doing for Children. H.C. Wellman. 
William Black. E, Fuller. 


Surgeon-Gen. W. B. Beatson. 





Badminton Magazine.—HEINEMANN. 1s. Oct. 
Rugby Football. F. H. B, Champain and E. G. N. North. 
Sport in Northern Nigeria. Illus. Capt. B. R. M. Glossop. 
With regard to the Pheasant. L. H. de Vism2 Shaw. 

The Bloodhound as a Sporting Dog. Illus. R. Richardson. 
The Past Cricket Season. H. Gordon. 

An October Morning in Northumberland. L. B. Jupp. 

Sport on Canadian Salmon Streams. Illus. A. P. ‘Silver. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—WarTeEr.Low. 1s. 6d. Oct. 
The Amount of Gold in the World, 
The American Mcnetary Position, 


™ Blackwood’s Magazine.—Brackwoop. 2s. 6d. Oct... 
Mere Children in Finance. A. T. S. Goodrick. 
Edinburgh, the Home of the German Band. Georg: B. Gardiner, 
The Elevation of Thomas Atkins. 
Musings without Method. Contd. 
The Treasury and Art—in Scotland, 
On the Heels of De Wet. Contd. 
Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky. 


Bookman.—Hopper anp Sroventon. «6d. Sept. 35: 
Matthew Arnold: Illus. G. K. Chesterton. 
Some Possible Effects of the Late War on Literature J. J. 
In the King’s Library. Illus. 


Bookman.—{America.) Dopp, MEAD AND Co., New York. - 25 cts. 


t. 
Some Humour of Some Humorists. Ailus. La Touch: Hanedck. 
Was Talleyrand born in Mt. Desert, Maine? Jane Marsh Porter. 
French'Men of Letters of the Second Empire in Caricature. Illus. L. E. 

Roussillon. 

The Bases of the Drama. Contd. Marguerite Merington, 
Maeterlinck and the Forbidden Play.’ F. T. Cooper. 
Early American Bookbinding. Illus. W. L, Andrews. 3 


Canadian Magazine.—Oyrario Pusuisuine Co., Toronto, 
25 cts. t. 
The Significance of the Coronation. _ Illus. . W. J.’ Thorold, 
Robert Burns. Illus. Prof. Clark. . 
Our Autumn Night Skies. With Chart. Elsie A. Dent. ; 
Lacrosse in Canada. Illus, B. W. Collison and J, K. Munro; 
The Queens of Europe. With Portraits. Margaret Sherrington, 


Captain.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. Oct. 
War Medals. Illus. H. J. Shepstone, i: 
Vendetta ; Some Incidents from Montenegro. Illus. R. Wyon. 
Schools Lays and College Lyrics. C. L. McCluer Stevens. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Casserr. 6d. Oct. 
About Mr. C. Havden-Coffin. Illus, R. de Cordova. 
The Dubarry Diamonds; the Strange Story of.a Necklace. Illus. 
R. Davey. 
Across the Dolomites ; a Tyrolese Ramble. Illus. H. Spender. 
Famous Oaks of Britain. Illus. C. L. Warner. 
Double Lives. Illus. W, W. Hutchings. 
Some Phases of the American Navy. Illus. W. W. Whitelock. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp StrEET, STRAND. 1s. Sept. 
The British Fleet. . Illus. Archibald S. Hurd. 
Costs of Electric Power Transmission. Alton D. Adams. / 
Future Markets for American Iron and Stzel. Illus, Axel Sahlin. 
Progress in the Metallurgy of Iron and Steel. Illus, Henry W. Howe. 
Automobiles for War Service. Illus. Bzigadizr General J. H. A 
Macdonald. 
Municipal Socialism in Great Britain. James Boyle. 
Mining at High Altitudes in Colorado. Illus. T. A. Rickard. 
Liquid Fuel for Ships. Sir J. Fortescue Flannery. 
Catholic World.—2zz, PATERNOSTER Row. 1s. Sept. 
The Vexed Question of the Friars. Rev. A. P. Doyle. 
An Economic Study of the Miner as He is. R. Ca:tright. 
Luisa de Carvajal, Illus. Rev. M. P. Heffernan. 
French: Lif: in Town and Country. Rev. P. Farrellv. } 
The Ancient Tyrolean Bishopric, Brixen, and Its Millennial Festival. [lus 
Charlotte H. Coursen. 5 
Concerning a Few Aoglo-Celtic Poets. Anna B. McGill. 
St. Rose of Lima. Mary MacMahon. 
The “ Céte d’Azur.” Illus, S. de Pierrelez. 


Nature and Modern Pessimism. 
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Century Magazine.—Macmitray. 1s. 4d. Oct. 
The Fey. and the Camera; a Debate on Photography as an Art. Illus. 


A. Black. 

Modern Pictorial Photo ography. Illus. A, Steiglitz. 

Artist Life in Venice. Illus. H. Pennington. 

Recollections of American ree Illus. Wyatt Eaton, 

The Quest for Cages. Illus. R. Riordan. 

Americans in Europe ; Rolling Stones. Illus. E. Gregory. 

Building New York’s ‘Subway. Illus. A. Ruhl. 

oe Sin Engineering in thz New York Subway. With Diagrams. F. W. 

kinner. 

Art in Public Works. Illus. S. Baxter. 

Chapters from the Biography of a Prairie Girl. Illus. Contd. Eleanor 
Gates. 

Dowie analyzed and classified. Illus. J. M. Buckley. 

Dowie and His Profits. Illus. J. Swain. 

The Cardiff Giant; the True Story of a Remarkable Deception. Illus. A. 
D. White. 

Andrew Carnegiz. Illus. H.W. Mabie. 

Chambers’s Journal.—47, Paternoster Row. 7d. Oct. 

Clubs I have known. T. H. S. Escott. 

George Romney. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

Some New Educational Methods. 

The Lessons of the Zoo. F. G. Aflalo. 

The New York Police Force, President T. Roosevelt. 

Old Gardens. Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. 


Chautauquan.—CuHaurauqua zien, CLEVELAND, Oxto. 20 cts. 
Sepi 


Menelik II. ; ‘‘ King of the Kings of Ethiopia.” Illus. E. A. Start. 

The Privateers of 18 2. E. L. Sabin. 

A Forgotten American Exploration of the Dead Sea in 1848. Illus. 
LR Spears. 

lnigpaion and the American Frontier. Maps and Illus. E, E. Sparks. 

Why —- ands thrive in Tu:key. Illus. Emma P, Telford. 

Everyday Japan. Illus. F, FE. Peabody. 

The Browsings i in Florence. Lillian V. en ert. 


Church Missionary inseltigagess.—Conece Missionary Society. 


ct. 
Chalmers of New Guinea. E. S, 


Contemporary Review.—Horace MarsHatt. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
The French Study of the Boer War. An English General Officer. 
Politics and Education. Augustine Birrell. 

A Naturalist’s Pic-nic on the Oregon Coast. Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 

An Open Letter to the Registrar-General. Hon. Stephen Coleridge. 
Labour Organisations in the United States. Carroll D. Wright. 

The Theory of Government by Democracy E, R. Newbigin. 

The Abuse and Control of Hypnotism. F, W. Edridge-Green and E. G. 

P. Bousfield. 

Centenarian Friendly Societies. John Malcolm Ludlow. 
The French in Central Africa. Edgar J. Wardls. 

The American Industrial Peril. Major C. C. Townsend. 
Sea-Magic and Running Water. Fiona Macleod. 

Indian Caste and English Law. E, M. Konstam. 
Foreign Affairs. Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smiru. Evper. 1s. Oct. 
An Adventure in Saint Vincent. Sir William Laird Clowes. 
Prospects in the Bar. 
The Minor Writings of Charles Brockden Brown; Alms for Ob‘ivion. R. 
Garnett. 
Some Peasant Women. Georg: Bourne. 
On the Writing of English Verse. C. Oman. 
With George Wither in Hampshire. F. Sidgwick. 
‘The Little Boy. Mrs. Byron, 


Cosmopolitan.—Inrernationat News Co. 6d. Sept. 
The Czar’s Simple Life. Illus. F. Morris. 
Beauty in Advertising Illustration.” Illus. J. B. Walker. 
Children of the Stage, Illus. Elizabeth McCracken. 
The Tuskegee Institute; Problems in Education. Illus. Booker T. 
Washington, 
Captains of Industry. Illus. Contd. G. A. Townsend and Others. 
An Actor’s Summer Colony in Massachusetts. Illus. C. H. Meltzer. 
Mankind in the Making. H. G, Wells. 


Critic.—Putnam, New York. 25 cts. Sept. 
William Morris in the Making. Illus. “Elizabeth L. Cary. 
Again the Literary Aspirant. Jack London. 
The Literary Associations of the Hudson. Illus. E. M, Bacon. 
The Japanese Drama and the Actor. Illus, Onoto Watanna. 
Literary Landmarks of New York. Illus. Contd. Charles Hemstreet. 
Balzac asa Playwright. Illus. W. Littlefield. 


Critical Review.—Wictrams Anp NorGare. ts. 6d. Szpt. 
Recent Work in Egyptology and Assyriology. Prof. A. H. Sayc:. 
James’s ‘‘ The Varieties of Religious Experience; a Study in Human 

Nature.” Rev. C. H. Wheeler Robinson. 

Chase’s “‘ The Credibility of the Book of the Acts of the Apostles.” Prof. 

R. J. Knowling. 

East and West.—21, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. rrupe2. Sept. 
Education of the Backward Classes in India. Maharajah of Baroda. 

Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Caine, and the Prosperity Myth, 5S, S, Tho-- 
burn, 

Memories of Martinique. Miss D. Harding. 

The Madras Land Revenue System, G, Vencataratnam. 
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How to commence an Eastern Navy. D. C. Boulger. 

Reform in the System of Government in India. C. ew. Whish, 

A Bird’s-Eye View of Brahmanism. S. M. Natesa Sastri. 

Land Revenue Assessment in Gujarat. G. K. Parekh. 

Some Indian Problems. Sir H. J. S. Cotton. 

Some Observations on the Universities Commission. S, K. Bukhsh. - 


Economie Journal.—MAacmitian. 5s. Sept. 
Free Trade and Protection. L. L. Price. 
Mr. Wise’s Industrial Arbitration Act. W. P. Reeves. 
Agricultural Co-operative Credit Associations. W.H. Dawson. 
Public House Trust Companies. E. Hesketh. 
Business Aspects of British Trusts. H. Macrosty, 


Educational Review.—Tue American ScHoot anp Cottece Text 
Book AGency. 1s. 8d. Sept. 

The Outlook for the Average Man. A. Shaw. 

Herbert Spencer and What to study. W. T. Harris. 

Education and the Social Ideal. Ira D. Howerth. 

My Schools and Schoolmasters. Aaron Gove. 

Prof. Hyslop’s Report on Mrs. Piper. W.T. Marvin. 

Some Fundamental Principles of American Education. N. M. Butler. 


Empire Review.—Macmittan. 1s. Oct. 

The Nonconformists and the Education Bill : 

Is the Bill unjust io Nonconformists? Bishop Talbot. 

The Nonconformist Objections. Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 
Humours of the Irish Law Courts in the Nineteenth Century. T. P. Stuart. 
The Cape Colony and Suspension. T. L. O’ Reilly. 
The Australian Cricketers, Pelham F. Warner. 
Weights and Measures ; Advantages of the Metric System. George Moores. 
‘The English Spelling of Indian Proper Names. Col. G. H. Trevor. 
Life Insurance. Thrift. 
Thirty Years in Australia, Contd. Ada Cambridge. 
The Colonial Clergy Act. Canon Charles L. Dustne 
The Military Problem. Charles Lyon. 
Professions for Women in Australia. Ethel M. Nall. 
Phases of Over-Sea Life. Old Students of the Colonial College. 
Indian and Colonial Investments. Trustee. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. Oct. 

The Foundations of the American Iron Industry. A. Brown. 
The Physical Limits of Electric Power Transmission. A, D. Adams, 
Salient Features of the Diisseldorf Exposition. Illus. H, Emerson. 
Ordnance Engineering as a Mechanical Industry. Illus. J. F. Meigs. 
Mining Industry and Mineral Resources of British Columb.a. W. 

Brewer. 
The Lighting of Railway Trains in Europe. Illus. H. Guérin 


Money-Making Management for Workshop and Factory. Chas. U. Car- 


penter. 
Engineering Times.—P. S. Kinc. 6d. Sept. 15 
Modern Steam Boiler Construction. F. J.. Rowam 
Superheat and Superheaters. H. Cruse. 
Steam Boiler Appliances, W.F. Good ich. * 
Modern Electrical Engineering. S. F. Walker. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—Unwix. 6d. Oct. ° 
The Story of Cape St. Vincent. Illus. Commander the Hon. H. N. Shore. 
In the Haart of the Canadian Rockies. Illus. J. Outram, 
The Isthmus of Panama. Illus. Mary A. Vials. 
Vittoria Accoramboni. Illus. Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 
Snuff-Boxes and Snuff-Box Stories. Illus. A. W. Jarvis. 

Etude.—T. Presser, PHILADELPHIA. 15 cents, Sept. 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie. With Portrait. W.'Armstrong. 


Everybody’s Magazine.—J. Wanamaker, New York. 10 cts. 


ept. 
A Working Girl at the Pittsburg Pickle Factories. Illus. Bessie van 
Vorst. 
Life in the Mining Region in Strike-Time. Ulus. F. Norris. 
Man’s Solution of Domestic en eS Illus. Charlotte Teller. 
Arthur James Balfour. Illus. P. O'Connor. 
The Moral Value of Manual ‘Training and Labour. Booker T. Washington. 
Expositor.—Hooper Anp SrouGHTon, 1s. Oct. 
St. Matthew xxviii., 16-20. Prof. H. B. Swe’e 
The Idea of the Fourth Gospel and the Theology of Nature. Principal 
Fairbairn. 
A Lost Chapter of Early Christian Pag y? Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
The Scope of the an Rev. A. E. Garvie. 
The First Epistle of St, Peter and the Book of Enoch. Prof. C. Clemen. 


Expository Times,—Simexin Marsuatt, 6d. Oct. 
Jeremy Taylor and Richard Baxter. Rev. M. Lewis. 
The Credibility of the Acts of the Apostles. Rev. E. R. Bernard. 
Feilden’s Magazine.—Temrie CuamsBers. 1s, Sept. 
The com Incline Engine of the North British Railway. Illus. B. 
Taylor. 
The Bursting of Small Cast-Iron Flywheels. Illus. Prof. C. H. Benjamin. 
The New Education Bill considered in conjunction with Technic.l Instruc- 
tion and Foreign Competition. W. Naylor. 
The South Wales and Bristol Direct Raion. Illus. Special Commis- 
sioner. 
Lighting of Towns by Electricity. Illus, S. F. Walker, 
Folk-Lore.—Davip Nutt. 5s. Sept. 23. 
The Lifting of the Bride. W. Crooke, 
Balochi Folk-Lore. M. L, Dames, 





Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman ano Hatt, as. 6d. Oct. 
The Conditions of Success. Max Nordau. © 
Siam and the Powers. With Map. X., Y. Z. ‘ 
The Boer Generals at Downing Street. Edward Dicey. 
Yet a Few More French Facts. Richard Davey. 
Impressions of the Bruges Exhibition. Claude Phillips. 
German Light on German Policy. Calchas. 
German Colonies and Naval Power. J. L. Bashford. 
The Bodleian Library. J. B. Firth, | 
Seven Years of Unionist Government in Ireland. An Old Whig of the 
School of Grattan. 
The Revolt from Rome: 
Is there a Revolt? Father Taunton. 
The Puzzle. Rev. A. Galton. 
Science and Religion. Concl. W. H. Mallock. 
Mankind in the Making. Contd. -H. G. Wells. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—141, Firrx Avenue, New 
ORK. tocts. Sept. 

The American Negro. Illus. C. Smith. 

Lightning. Illus. F. Street. 

The Autobiography of a Thizf. Illus. Edited by H. Hapgood. 

The Humbert Swindle. Illus, E. P. Lyle, Jr. 


Genealogical Magazine.—E tutor Stock. 1s. Oct. 
Is the Red Dragon Welsh? A. C. Fox-Davies. 
Things Which might be Attended to. Contd. 
The Arms of the English Royal Family. Contd. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—CuHatro anp Winpus. rs. Oct. 

Life-Saving Appliances used by Beetles. J. Isabell. 

The Bodleian Library. R. V. Lennard. 

Iron in the Forest of Dene ; Strong as Iron. S. M. Crawley Boevey. 

General de Sonis; a Warrior-Saint of the Nineteenth Century. E. Perronet 
Thompson. 

Some Early Art Sales. G. P. Gordon. 

The “ Holy Experiment ” of Wiiliam Penn. E. E. Taylor. 

Phineas Pett, Naval Constructor. Concl. E W. Williams. 

James Shirley, Alexander Smith and T. N. Talfourd; an Elizabethan and 
Two Modern Dramatists. J. Kindon. 


Geographical Journal.—Epw. Sranrorp. 2s. Sept. 15. 
The Geographical Conditions determining History and Religion in Asia 
Minor. With Map. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
The Caura Affluent of the Orinoco. With Map. E. André. 
Summary of the Results of Dr. Sven Hedin’s Latest Journey in Central Asia, 
1899-1902. Maps and Illus. Dr. Sven Hedin. 
The “‘Sudd” of the White Nile. Illus. E. S, Crispin. 


Geological Magazine.—Dutav. 1s. 6d. Sept. rs. 
The Giant Beaver (Trogontherium) from the Thames Valley. Illus. E. ‘T. 


ewton. 
The Wood’s Point Dyke, Victoria, Australia. Illus. F. P. Mennell. 
On Marine and Subaerial Erosion. Illus. H.W. Monckton. 
Life of Dr. Ferdinand voi Roe:ner. With Portrait. F. W. Simonds. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, Parzernoster Row. 6d. Oct. 
A Honeymoon in Venice. Illus. Sophie Pelham-Burn, 


Girl’s Realm.—1o, Norrork Street, STRAND. 6d. Oct. 
The Life of Alfonso XIII. Illus. Rachel Challice. 
The Girls of the Fatherland. Illus. Darley Dale. 
Miss Eugenie Joachim and Madame Blanche Marchesi; Two Celebrated 
Teachers of Singing. Illus, Frances Brunker. 
Photography as a Career for Girls. Illus. Jessie Trimble. 
Milton Mount ; the Famous School at Gravesend. Illus. C. N. Spender. 


Good Words.—Issister. 6d. Oct. 
Ruskin’s Music. W. G. Collingwood. 
Letters and Reminiscences from Last Century. With Portraits. 
Laying the Boundary-Line from the Orange to Vaal Rivers. Lieut.-Gen. 
ir C. Warren. 
Dames and Knights of the Three-Century Order. Concl. With Portraits. 
Isabel M. Hamill. 
Insects’ Eggs. Illus. J. J. Ward. 


Great Thoughts.—4, Sr. Brine Street. 6d. Oct. 
America and England, by Dr. Lorimer ; Interview. Illus. R. Blathwayt. 
The ag ae Institute at Chicago, by Dr. Gunsaulus; Interview. Illus. 

wayt. 
Sir James Simpson. Illus. Rev. R. P. Downes. 


Harmsworth Magazine.—Harmswortu. 34d. Sept. 15. 
Beavers ; Nature’s Civil Engineers. Illus. A. R. Dugmore. 
The _ of an Ocean Greyhound; the Autocrat of the Sea. Illus. 
M. Foster. 
Caran d’Ache’s Humorous Drawings; Stories without Words. _ Illus. 


- N. Raphael. 

At School in the Fields. Illus. H. Howard. 

The Romance of Book-Collecting. Illus. Editor of Connoisseur. 

How to succeed as a Shopkeeper. Illus. W. Whiteley. 

People the Old Country should send to the Colonies. [llus. Symposium. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, ALBEMARLE STREET. 15, Oct. 
The Knickerbocker Era of American Letters. G. E. Woodberry. 
At Monte Carlo, Illus. A, Castaigne. 
Plant Battles. Illus. J. J. Ward. 
Newest Definitions of Electricity. C. Snyder, 
Some Letters of Bret Harte. Mary S. Boyd. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 





Harvard Graduate’s Magazine.—s17, Excuance Bui.pine, 53, 
TATE STREET, Boston. 75 cents. Sept. 
Elihu Root, Governor Taft, and Gen. L.. Wood; Three College-Bred 
Americans. President T. R I 
A Study of Self-Sacrifice. G. H. Palmer. 
From a Graduate’s Window ; a Dreamer’s Excuses. 
What Oxford can teach Us. E. P. Warren. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Street. 1s. 2d. Sept. 
Light from the Monuments of the Times of Isaiah, Prof. A. H. Sayce. 
Moses. Contd. J. M. Ludlow. 
The Gothic Bible. Prof. T. W. Hunt. 
The Salvation of Society. W.W. McLane. 
Must Protestantism go? Prof. J. B. Thomas, 


House.—TI. FisHer Unwin. 6d. Oct. 
William Morris. Contd. Illus. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Girt, Dustin. 6d. Oct. 
John O’ Hagan on ‘Thomas Carlyle. 


Journal of the Board of Agriculture.—:, Essex Srreet, Srranv- 
1s. Sept. 15. 

Finger and Toe in Turnips. Illus. 

The Compounding of Rations for Farm Stock. W.T. Lawrence. 

Larch and Spruce Fir Canker. Illus. G. Massee. 

Liver Disease (Tuberculosis) of Poultry. A. Meek. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Keviner. 
es, Sept. 15, 

What should be the Disposition of the Matériel and Personnel of the 
British Navy in Time of Peace, and How can the Peace Strength be 
most rapidly expanded to War Strength? Lieut. T. Dannreuther. 

Education and Its Ancillary, the Military Problem. Lieut.-Col: James 

aker. 

Personal Reminiscences of a Free State Burgher du ing the Investment of 
Ladysmith. 

Reconnaissance as a Fine Art. Major F. C. Ormsby-Johnson. 


Juridical Review.—Green Anp Sons, EpinsurGu. 3s. 6d. Sept. 15. 
A Scottish Note on the Coronation. Sir James Balfour Paul. 

The Advocates’ Library. Illus. Concl. W. K. Dickson. 

Lachaud. Prof. N. J. D. Kennedy. 

The Validity of Bequests in General Terms. J. Duncan Millar. 

The Paternal Power in Slavonic Law. C. H. Huberich. 

The Parochial Settlement of Deserted Wives. R. Lamond. 

The Family in the French Civil Code. C. Gans. 


Knowledge.—326, Hich Hotporn. 6d. Oct. 
The Origin of Species in Secistony. J. Collier. 
The Quagga; a Missing Link. Illus. R. Lydekker. 
Across Russian Lapland in Search of Birds, Illus. Contd. H. F. Witherby- 


Lady’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Sept. 15. 
Conjuring. Illus. Mdlle. Patrice. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 6d. Oct. 
Queen Alexandra as a Sick Nurse. Illus. Mrs. S. A. Tocley. 
Some Eastern Marriage Customs. Illus. 5S, Jamal. 
A Chat with Miss Beatrice Offor, Artist. Illus. W. S. Campbell. 
Feminine Fencers and Tneir Clubs. Illus. A. Kenealy. 
Bishop Ryle of Exeter. Illus. 
Shopping in Paris, Illus. ‘‘ Philoméne.” 


Leisure Hour.—;6, PATerNosteR Row. 6d. Oct. 
“J.B.” of The Christian Word, and “Lorna” of The British Weerly. 
Illus. D. Williamson, 
I should like to be a South Sea Trader. Louis Beck. 
‘“* Old Mortality” and Sir Walter Scott. Illus. J. A. S, Barrett. 
Vallombrosa. Illus. Madame S. V. Bompiani. 
An Experience on the Yukon River, Illus. G. Lamont Gordon. 
Kafir Manners and Customs. W. S. Fletcher. 


Library World.—181, QuEEN VicroxtA Street. 6d. Sept. 15. 


Branches. L. Stanley Jast. 
The Small Library. Contd. J. D. Brown. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—PuiLapecruia. 1s. Sept. 
Fall Work in the Garden. Eben E. Rexford. 


London Quarterly Review.—C. H. Ketty. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
Baalbec. Dr. Hugh Macmillan. 
Overcrowding and Emigration. U. A. Forbes. 
A New Christian Apologia. Prof. W. T. Davison. 
Fact and Fiction about feaiy. Anne E, Keeling. 
The Coming of Sin. A. Brown. 
Modern Criticism and the Gospels. G. Milligan. 
The Poetry of the Great Dominion of Canada. G. J. H. Northcroft. 
The Seat of Authority in Religion. J. H. Leckie. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Loneomans. 6d. Oct. 
A Shepherd of the Downs. Contd. W.H. Hudson. 
The Relic Market. H. Macfarlane. 
The Behaviour of Animals in Unfamiliar Circumstances. Rev. J. Isabell_ 


McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norrotk StrEEt,STRAND. 1octs. Sept 
Cuban Reciprocity—a Moral Issue. Illus. W. A. White. 

Pelée the Destroyer. Illus. A. F. Jaccaci. 

How I became an Aéronaut. Illus. Contd. Alberto Santos-Dumont. 

Six Months among Brigands. Illus. Contd. Miss Ellzn M. Stone. 
Attorney-General Knox, Lawyer. With Portrait. L. A. Coolidge. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. Oct. 
The Nine Days of Orleans. Juan of Arc and Anatole Francz. 
An Old Pocket-Bcok (1758). Rev. W. K. Stride. 
The Paradox of the English Business Man. R. E. Vernéde. 
Our Insignificance. 
The First English Radicals. A. M. D. Hughes. 


Missionary Review.—44, Fieer Srreetr. 25 cts. Sept. 
Marcus Whitman. Illus. Miss Belle M. Brain. 
Aggressive Enterprise in Missions. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 
Tne Golden Opportunity in Korea. H. G. Underwood. 
The Story of Gucheng. Illus. Contd. S. McFarlane. 
Religion in the Philippine Islands. Rev. C. G. Roop. 


Monthly Review.—Murray. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
Lessons of the War. Lieut.-Gen. Sir E. Y. Brabant. 
The New Developments within the Liberal Party. O. Eltzbacher. 
The French Canadian in the British Empire. Contd. H. Bourassa. 
Sir Bartle Frere. Sir G. Arthur. 
The Golden Age of Egypt. Illus. J. Ward. 
Marconi’s Recent Invention. Prof. A. M. Worthington. 
Rodin. T. Sturge Moore. 
A Portrait of St. Francis of ‘Assisi. Illus. 
Rodolphe Tépffer. J. A. Fuller Maitland. 
West Irish Folk Ballads, Lady Gregory. 
A Burney Friendship. Contd. George Paston. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace Marswatt. 6d. Oct. 
Boston ; the City of a Great Tradition. Illus. D. Story. 
Art in Dress. Lets Randolph Churchill. 
The Hohenzollerns. Illus. R. H. Titherington. 
Coaling Ships at Sea. Illus. F.C. Perkins. 
The Fortunes of Football. Illus. E. Clavering. 
The Barren Lands of America. Illus. C. Marriott. 
The Doorways of New York. Illus, F. S. Arnett. 
The True History of Lafitte. J. R. Spears. 


National Review.—Epwarp Arnotp. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
Europe and the Bohemian Question. Dr. Karel Kramarz. 
Do English Railways Earn their Dividends? H. W. Wilson. 
The Ongin of the Franco-Prussian War, Sir Rowland Blennerhassett. 
The Serious Problem of the Motor-Car. A. C. Harmsworth. 
Fairy Tales in the Schoolroom. Miss Catherine Dodd. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
St. Helena. A Prisoner of War. 
The Australian Eleven of 1902. W. J. Ford. 
The Ruin of Education in Ireland. Joseph R. Fisher. 
From Some Recollections of a Diplomatist. Sir Horace Rumbold. 
Greater Britain. 


New England Magazine.—s, Park Square, Boston. 25 cts. Sept. 
Popham, Maine ; the Door-Step of New England. Illus. J. K. Wilson. 
Lydia Huntley Sigourney. Illus. Grace L. Collin. 
r. Wyman’s Forestry Experiment in New Hampshire. Illus. M. B. 
Thrasher. 
A Bundle of Old Al Elizabeth Cumings. 
Washington Irving and the House of the Four Chimneys. Illus. 
Van Arkel. 
Southborough. Illus. Martha E. D. White. 
Church and State in New England. A. F. Moulton. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns anv Oates. 6d. Oct. 
The Saving of a Nation’s Language. Rev. T. A. Finlay. 
Who wrote Burns’s Poems? A County Court Judge. 
Dr. Bunbury and His Neighbours. Rev. M. O. Riordan. 


New Liberal Review.—33, Tempre CHAmBers. 1s. Oct. 
The Higher Criticism and Dr, Cheyne’s Criticism. Prof. W. E. Barnes. 
How to attain Liberal Unity ; Symposium. 
Industrial Progress in America. S. E. Moffett. 
Rose’s Life of Napoleon. Judge O’Connor Morris. 
Recent Elections and the Liberal League. . 
Thackeray as a Liberal. S. P. Kerr. 
“* For Review.” A. Lawrence. 


Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. 
The Monroe Doctrine. Sir Frederick Pollock. 
An Imperial Court of Final Appeal. Png Hodges. 
More about Professional Criminals. Sir Robert Anderson. 
The Education Bill. Sir John Gorst. 
The Education Bill ; a Plea for Mutual Concessions. 
The Education Bill ; Symposium. 
Our Unready Army and Some Historic Parallels. O. Eltzbacher. 
In Danish and Russian Old-Age Homes. Miss Edith Sellers. 
Spa and Its English Associations. Mrs. Walter’Creyke. 
Jane Austen’s Novels. Walter F. Lord. 
Swedish Trout-Fishing. Earl of Mayo. 
A Conservative Reform Programme. Sidney Low. 


North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 
Will the Novel Disappear? Symposium. 
The New Philippine nlc S. Webster. 
Why Ancient Civilisations flourished in Arid Regions. E. W. Hilgard. 
Americans in Europe as seen froma Consulate. H. G. Dwight. 
Casanova at Dux. A. Symons. 
Political and Economic Situation in Colombia. E. A. Morales. 
The Law of Privacy. E, L. Adams. 
Grieg as a National Composer. A. M. Nergeland. 
Sanitary Problems of Isthmian Canal Construction. 


Sir Martin Conway. 





Garret 


2s. 6d. Oct. 


Bishop Percival. 


2s. 6d. Sept. 


G. M. Sternberg, 





CURRENT PERIODICALS. 
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The American Navy’s Greatest Need. Commander R. C. Sinith, 
Contradictions of Literary Criticism. H.C. Howe. 
Management and Uses of Expositions. G. F, Kunz. 
The Public Debt of Italy. M. Ferraris. 
Open Court.—Kecan Parr. 6d. Sept: 
The Foundations of Geometry. Illus. Dr. G. B. Halsted. 
The Doctrine of the Mithraic Mysteries. Illus. Prof. F. Cumont. 
Hiawatha and the Onondaga Indians. Illus. Conclud:d. Dr. C. L. 
Henning. 





Outing.—InTernxationat News Co. 
The Old Coach Road. Illus. H. H. S. Pearse. 
The Music of the Marsh. Illus. Gene Stratton-Porter. 
After Rhinoceros on the Upper Nile. Illus. E. S. Grogan. 
‘The Meaning of the Automobile. Illus. W. J. Lampton. 
Women in Athletics. Illus. Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 cts. Sept. 


Schooling the Thoroughbred for the Race Track. Illus. W. P. Pond. 

Fishermen of the Deep Sea. Illus. A. J. Kenealy 

The Woodceck ; a Woodland Hermit. Illus. E. C. Kent. 
Overland Monthly.—Sawn Francisco. tocts. Oct. 


Scientifie and ‘‘ Freak” Photography. Illus. N. Brennan. 
Silk-Culture in California, Illus. Carrie Williams. 

Expert Photography as applied to Forgery. Illus. Morgan Backus. 
The Danger of Uncharted Rocks. Illus. John Finlay. 

California as a Gem State. Gilbert E. M, Balley. 


Page’s Magazine.—Ciun House, Surrey Srreer. is. Oct. 
The Gun versus the Armour Plate. Illus. J. Leyland. 
The Development of “ Wireless” Telegraphy. Illus. Contd. H. C. 

Marillier. 

The World’s Greatest Suspension Bridge. Illus. W. B. Northrop. 
Milling Machines. Illus. Contd. J. Horner. 
Water-Tube versus Cylindrical Boilers. Illus. 
Modern Practice in Milling and Amalgamating. Contd. E. Smart. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Cuarinc Cross Roan. 1s. Oct. 
Morocco: a New Touring Ground. Illus. Capt. P. H. Fawcett. 
Impressions of London and Londoners in Coronation Year. C. M. Depew. 
An Iron Golconda in the Lake Superior Region. Illus. W. S. Harwood. 
The Strange Story of the Beautiful Miss Walpoles. Illus A. W. Jarvis. 
The Maoris; a leyetery of the South Seas. Maps and Illus. Capi. A. 

Barclay. 
The Cricket Season of rg02._ A. C. Maclaren. 
The Dangers of the Alps. Illus. H. Spender. 
A Library within a Library. 
The Doll’s Library at the British Museum. Illus. H. Macfarlane. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Oct. 
Photographing Mountains. Illus. G. D. Ab-ahim. 
Jan Kubelik ; a King of Music. Illus. M. Woodward. 
Sates Head and His Studies; Eye to Eye with Wild Beasts. Illus. T: 
orton, 


™ Son Tunnel; the Longest Tunnel in the World. Illus. H. C. 


yfe. 
The Jack Tar of Japan. Illus. M. Tindal. 
Red Deer Stalking. Illus. S. L. Bensusan. 


Philosophical Review.—Macmittay. 3s. Sept. 
Psychological Analysis in System-Making. Prof. Margaret F. Washbu-n. 
The Aim and Scope of the Philosophy of Religion. Prof. F. C. Freneh. 
The Functional View of the Relation between the Psychical and the 
Physical. Prof. H. H. Bawden. 

The Concept of the Negative. Dr. W. H, Sheldon. 

Physical Review.—Macmittan. socents. Sept. 
The Density and Coefficient of Cubical Expansion of Ice. J. H. Vine2nt 
An Experiment Relating to the Application cf Lagtang2’s Equat:oas .f 

Motion to Electric Currents. W.S. Day. 
Sparking Distances between Plates for Small Distances. R. F. Earhart 
Test <o Liquid Air Plant at Cornell Univefsity. F. Allen and W. 
mbler. 
Poet-Lore.—Gav Anp Birp. 65 cts. Oct. 
Modern Lifeand Modern Poetry. Josephine Preston Peabody. 
Stevenson’s Essays. F. M. Smith. 
Echoes and Growth in Rudyard Kipling. Prof. B. A. Heydrick. 
Shakespearian Questions. Dr. W. J. Rolfe. 
Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 

The Anniversary of Comte’s Death. R. Newman. 

Psychological Review.—Macmittan. 3s. Sept. 
Visible Motion and the Space Threshold. G. M. Stratton. 
The Effect of Sub-Divisions on the Visual Estimate of Tim2, 


3d. Oct. 


Mabel L. 


Nelson. 
The Relation of Auditory Rhythm to Nervous Discharge. R. MacDoug ill. 


Quiver.—Cassetr. 6d. Oct. 
Bunyan’s “‘ Christian” in Art. Illus. A. Fish. 

Scenes in Convict Life. Illus. W. R. Davey. 

The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Illus. E. Bruce Low. 


Railway Magazine.—30, Fetrer Lane, Firer Stresr. 64. Oct. 

The Works of Messrs. Robert Stephenson and Co. ; a Cradle of the Loco- 
motive. Illus. E. M. Bywell. 

The Railway of Warwickshire. Illus. T. R. Perkins. 

’Twixt Great Britain and Ireland. Illus, D. T. Timins. 

The New Locomotive and Corridor Trains of the Midland Great Western 
Railway. Illus. B. Hope. 


The Glyn Valley Tramway. Illus. H. Fayle. 
nae Locomotive Practice and Performance. Illus. Contd. C. Rous- 
Marten, 
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Review .of Reviews.—13, Astor Piace, New York. 25 cts. Sept. 
Migration to the Canadian“Northwest. Illus. ‘Cy Warman.” 
The. Political Situatiomin' England after Salisbury. Illus... ‘W. ‘LT, Stead. 
Baron Yeiichi Shibuzawa ; the Creator of Industrial Japan. Illus. 
Oliver. Wendell -Holmes, Jurist. Illus, G. P. Morris. 
The late Rabbi Joseph, gal gated 4 New York. Illus. 
The Russian Jew in America,' \M. Fishbe 
The:Census of Manufactures. _S. N. D. North, 

An Instance of Profit-Sharing. S. Cabot. 

The Bonus System of presediog Labour. H. L. Goats. 
Improved Conditions in the American Farmer’s Lif. 

The Farmer’s Balance Sheet for r902.. W. R. Draper. 
The Diffusion of Agricultural Prosperity. H.C, Adams, 
** Fixing ” peste a froin,the Atmosph:re. Illus, T. C, Martin. 


. H. Matson, 


Review of F views. —MELRouRNE, 5 July 
Edward:VH. ¢ a King ofa a tromasd Republic. .W.H, Fitchette. 
In Search of a Federal . Kirwan. 

The Swan Song of Mr; “aed 
Mr. G. F. Watts. Illus. W. T. Stead. 


Royal Mag ziné.—C. A, Pearson. 4d. Oct. 
TH. Beerbohm-Tiee; a Master of Make-up. _Illus,: hy Woodward, 
1 Living Leaves and Walking-Sticks. Illus. P. Collins 

.impromptu Wedding Rings. Illus. P. Lander. 

Modes and the Motor. Illus, .G. Western 


Vulcana ; the Strongest Woman on Earth. “Illus. H. T. Holmes. 


St. Nieholas.—Macmitran. 1s. Oct. 
Mother Mies and the Jointed Stick. Hlus. D. Beard. 


. Scottish Geographical ee STANFORD: , "Is. 6d. 


Lake Bonneville the Predecessor A the Great Salt Lake. Maps and 
Illus. Prof. J. E. Talma; 
- Geography in Italy in x filus. Prof, Count F. L. Pullé. 
Disputed Questions in oogeography. 
Seribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. ts. Oct. 
* The Work of J. Q. A. Ward. Illus, Russell Sturgis. 
Fire-Fighting To-day and To Mortow. Illus. Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 


Among London Wage-Earners, Contd. Walter A, Wy. ckoff. 


Strand Ma pane. ewes. 6d. Oct. 
Football Teams recalled, Illus. 
Illus. A, 7s Story. 


The King’s Naval Engineers. 
Martyrs of Fashion. Illu us. 
From Behind the Speaker’s Chair. Illus. Contd. H. W. Lucy. 


Sunday at Home.—s6, a gage Row. 6d. Oct. 
Sunday in New York. Illus. J. W.C 
The Hus-House Association Diploma. Mls, D. Alcock. 


Sunday Magazine.—Issisrer. 6d. Oct. 
{In the Grip of the Brigands. Illus. Contd. Miss Ellen M, Stone. 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. Oct. 
Miss Sybil C. Parker, Artist; Interview. Illus. A. B. Cooper. 
.Bishop Browne of Bristol ; Interview. Illus. R. de Cordova. 


Sunday in Vienna. Illus. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 
The Great European Drinking Contest. Diagrams. W. Greenwood. 
British Orphan Asylum, Slough. Illus, P. Preston. 
_. African Institute, Colwyn Bay. Illus, Charity Commissioner. 
Temple Bar,—Macmittan, 1s, Oct. 
Thackeray and Dickens, L. Melville. 
Piece of Spectral Evidence. L. W. Vernon Harcourt. 
The Piper | of Francheville. . May Byron. 
The Old Chorister. F. H. Barnby. 
The. Romance of ¢hé"Motor-Car. W. Dale. 
Temple Ma; azine 54, Tupor Srreer. 
»Costumés of the-Holy Land. — Illus, 
Curious Places of Worship.‘ Illus. Leslie Gilliams. 
How the Gospel has civilised the Red Man. Illus. 
th? Most Beautiful Islands in the Ww orld. 


The Seychelles’. 
Illus, Rev. Eric Lewis. 


6d. Oct. 


Illus... Rev. G. 
Walters, - 
Amongst the Kurkus. 


S. Sams. 
A. Cahan. 


THE REVIEW OCF REVIEWS. 


Theosophical Review.—3, LanGcuam Pace. 1s. 
The Book of Epiphany. W. M. oot mal 
“Prometheus Unbound.” Mrs. Duddi 
The Genesis of the Talmud. G. R. S. ed 
The Evolution of Consciousness. Contd. Mrs, Annie Besant. 
fisan Creation Myth. Mrs. Hooper. 
The Physical Basis of Mind. Miss Pope. 


Westminster Review.—8, York Buitpincs, ApELPHI. 
Mr. Rhodes’s Scholarships. 

Social Reforms. J. A, Nicklin. 

Is the Altruistic Idea evolving in Man? A. Stodart-Walker. . 
‘The Non-Existence of Matter. Alan S. Hawkesworth, 
Henry Holiday and His Art. Angus M. MacKay. 

Fighting the Plague in India. Dr. Josiah Oldfield. 

The Appolonius of Philostratus. W. B. Wallace. 
Missionaries in India ; Lambs among Wolves. Sister Nivedita. 

The Secularist Position with regard to Education. Thomas Gardiner, 
Clergymen as Educationists. A Cambridge Graduate. 

The Church and Women. Frances Swiney. 

The Decay of the Curate. T. C. Dale. 

The Position of the Clerk. J. J. Nevin. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. 
The Man-Eaters of Tsavo. Illus, Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson. 
Caravan Life in the New Forest. Illus. M. Arnold, 
Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt’s Al igator Hunt. Illus, Frederic Moore. 
Life in Labrador. Illus. C. Turville Gardner. 
Bussorah to Bighdad ; To the City of the Caliphs, Illus, J.A. Lee. 
A Thousand Wheels Awh2el in Madagascar. ses. Miss Lucy Broad. 
My Mid-Winter Sleigh Tour in Norway. Mrs. L. F. K. von Thiele, 
Salmon-Catching on the Fraser River. Illus. Thomas L, Jarrett. 


Sept. r5. 


Oct. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warn, Lock. 6d. Oct. 
The Making of Pirates in the Convict Days. Illus. L. Becke and 
W. Jeffrey. 
Mimicry and Protective Coloration in Nature. Illus. R. B. Lodge. 


Bombay and Trincomale:; the Naval Bases of the Empire. 


Thierry. 
Famous Ferries. Illus. G. A. Wade. 
Illus, A. Edmund Spender. 


The Boys’ Brigade. 
Canada; the Home of the Six Nations. Illus. Judge Ermatinger. 
6d. Oct. 


Woman at Home.—Hopper anp SrovGuron. 
The King’s Doctors. Illus. Mrs. S. A. Tooley. 
Max Pemberton. Illus. One Who Knows Him, 


World’s Work.—25, Jermyn Srreer. 
A Typical Irrigated Community. Illus. J. Blethen. 
Breeding New Kinds of Corn. Illus, W.S. Harwood. 
A Clergyman’s Study of the ‘* Stranded.” Tice York Clergyman. 
O-oya quate in Peru; the Highest of All Railroads. 


Ros' 
World- Wide Lessons from Kansas Farms. Illus, 
Teaching by Cosronngnteots. R. Doubledz tad 
Trenton, ; the Home of Trusts. Illus. S, McReynolds. 
The United States in Latin America. Illus. W. Bulfin. 
By Trolley from New York to Chicago. Illus. A.B. Paine. 
An Intimate View of Publishing. W. H. Page. . 
Labour Unions from the,Inside. M. G. Cunniff. 
England as seen by an American Business Man. 


Tilus. 


25 cts, Sept. 


C. H. Matson. 


A. Goodrich. 


Young Man.—Horace MaArsHatt, 3d. Oct. 

The “ Tolstoy Colony ” at Christchurch. Illus. A. Fifield, 
Volcanic Eruptions and Their Significance. F. Ballard, 
Sir Alfred Lewis Jones. With Portrait, J. Macleay. 

Young Woman.—Horace MarsHAti, 3d. Oct. 
‘* Hassall” at Home ; a Visit to the Famous Poster Artist. Illus. 
What it means to be a Minister’s Wifz. Mrs. Joseph Hocking. 
The Twentieth Century Wife and Mother. Mrs. Fenwick Miller, 


E. J. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Monatsschrift.—Avexanper Dencker, Berwin: 2 Mks, 
Sept. 
’ Christianity.and Art. °C. Gurlitt. 
Josephine Sche ffl; Concl. A. von Freydorf. 
Germany and the Panama and Nicaragua Canal. 
Nietzsche. O. Siebert. 
Kaiser-Wilhelmsland. Concl. O. Finsch. 
In the Land of Ophir, Karl Peters. ; 
Music and Modern Literature. L. Schmidt. 
Deutsche Revue.—Deurscue Veriacs-AnsTact, STUTTGART. 
per qr. Sept. 
The Armed European Peace and the Disarmament Question. 
Metzler. 
Gen, and Adm: von Stosch. Contd. U. von Stosch. 
The Tomb of Innocent XI. First B. Ode-calchi. ¢ 
The Polish Question in Prussia, 1828-1834 ; Letters by Gen. von Wi: angel. 
Prof. G.-von Below. ae m 
‘The Development and the Present Condi:ion of the Cathode and Rontgen 
Rays. Dr. A. Hagenbach. 
Cecil Rhodes. M. von Brandt. : 
A. Stammbuch of the Frankfurt Parliament. M. G, Schmidt, 
The Arabian Monuments of Cairo. Franz Pasha, 


F. Lampe, 


6 Mks. 


Lizut.-Gen. 


Deutsche Rundachau.--Gaoe. PaeTEL, Beruin., 6 Mks. per qr. 
Sept, 
Theodor Storm. O. Frommel. 


Tunis. Concl. C. Bardt. 

Moliére and ‘‘ La Turtuffe.” H. Suchier. 
Ancient Persian Inscriptions. Alfred Thum 
Marie Louise and Napoleon. A. Fournier. 
The Outbreak of Mt. Peléz. G. Gerland. 


Colonial Troubles. M. von Brandt. 
The Germans in Pennsylvania. 


Monatsschrift fir Stadt und Land.—Marrin Warneck, Bertin. 
3 Mks. per qr. Sept. 

Tariffs, etc. Dr. G. Koch. 

The German Trade Union Movement. F. Behrens. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Heroner, FreteurG 1m BrEISGAU, 
10 Mks. 85 Pf. per ann. Sept. 
The Holy Shroud of Tu in. J. Braun. 
Catholic Church and Culture. Concl, V. Cathrein, 
Solidarism. Concl. H. Pesch. 
The Art Exhibition at Diisseldorf. Concl. S, Bzissel, 


as. 6d. Oct. 


C. de 


Illus. E. C. 
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Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Szzmann, Letpzic. 1 Mk. Sept, 


The Hamburg Arts Muszum. Illus. J. Faulwasser. 


Ueber Land und Sete.—Devracns - apap ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
. eft 2 


The Zinal Rothorn. Illus. -T. Wunit. 
Posen. Illus. O. Elsne-, 
Electric Railways. Illus. O. Jentsch, 


THE FRENCH 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Hacnerre. 203. per ann. Sept. 
Guerrilla Warfare in South Africa. Col. Camille Favre. 
Modern French Poets, Henry Aubert. 
César A. Cui. Michel Delines. 
Military Life in France. Contd, Abel Veuglaire. 


Correspondant,—31, Rue Soot Govpagus, Paris. 2 firs. soc. 


The Colonial Tour of the Duk: and Suchess of York. Mis. de Nadaillac. 
The French Military Manoeuvres. With Map. J. Delaporte. 
France and England in Siam. Francis Mury. 
Weare and the Customs under the Restoration. ‘“Charles-Marc des 
ranges, 
Talle | Conel.” Bernard de Lacombe. 
The 4 nee of the Chase. Alfred “/- Pradzix. 
t. 23. 
The Attempts at Monarchical Restoration i in France. Vte. de Meaux. 
The Catholic Renaissance in England in the Nineteenth Century. Paul 
Thureau-Dangin. 
The Modern Instructor. _S. C. 
Kindness to Animals in France and Abroad. Louis Michon. 
Céntemporary Patriotic Poetry. Eugéne de Ribier. 
The Congress of German Catholics at Mannheim. Rodolphe Heimann. 
With the Red-Skins of the Amazon Country. J. Latappy. 


Journal des Economistes.—r4, | Rue Ricueviev, Paris. 3 frs. soc. 


Sept. 
The Work of the Chamber of Deputies, r901-1902. André Liesse. 
Industrial Syndicates in Austria, A. Raffalovich. 


Mercure de France.—ts, Kos bE v’Ecuaupé Sr. GERMAIN, Paris. 
2frs. Sept 

The Pheenicians and the Odyssey. Pierre Quillard. 

Literary Style. Concl. Remy de Gourmont. 


Minerva.—4, Rue te Gorr, Paris. 2frs. Sept. x. 
The Work of Paul Doumzr in Indo-China. That. 
Gothic Painting and Old Flemish Masters. Louis Dimier. 
The Vengeance of Aphrodite. Concl. Maurice Pottecher. 
Empress Frederick. L. Fiedler. 

pt. 15. 

Isocrate and Demosthene. Maurice Croiset. 
The Work of Paul Doumer in Indo-China. Concl. That, 
In Quest of Droiiet, 1815-1816. Ernest Beauguitte. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Hacnuetre. 55 frs. per ann. Sept. 1. 
Syndicates and Trusts. A. Raffalovich. 
Italian Education. Raqueni. 
The Eastern Bargain. G. Cirilli. 
The Artillery of Agriculture. H. Desmarest. 


ept. 15. 
The Causes - the Mastohay Cataclysm. C. Flammarion. 
A Granddaughter of Henry IV. E. Rodocanachi. 
Compulsory Vaccination. M. Suni. 
France and Her Colonies, J. Gleize. 
Falguiére. Stéphane. 


» Questions Diplomatiques et Coleniaien—-* 9, Ruz Bonaparte, 
Paris, 1fr, Sept. 1 
The Plague. Maurice Buret. 
The Transbaikalie and Russian Colonisation. Paul Labbé. 
The Maritime Defence of the Colonies. Contd. With Maps, Xieng-La. 
Réforme Soci Bet Rue pve Seine, Paris. 1 fr. Szpt. 16. 
Paul Bourget’s “ L’ Henri Joly. 
Universal Suffrage. Urbain Guérin. 
The Glass-Makers of Champagne. M. Deviolaine. 
Revue.—12, AvENVE DE L’OpéRA, Paris. 1 fr. S2pt. 1. 

The Proletarians in the Theatre and Concert World. Paul Pottier. 


SChild Journalists, Lino Ferriani. 4 


Unpublished Souvenirs. Prince Khilkoff. 

The Renovation of the Arts. H.-L. Alph. Blanchon. 
H. D. Thoreau. Concl. Maurice Muret. 

The Poets of L’Aiglon before momee aces Pierray, 


Sep 
Tuberculosis. Dr. S. Bernheim ont Dr. +" Roblot. 
Mme. de Saint-Balmon, P.-Q. Changeur. 
Unpublished Souvenirs. Concl. Prince Khilkoff. 
Edouard Schuré’s New Drama, ‘‘ La Roussalka.” 
Léonide Andreieff. J. Savitch. 
The Poets of L’Aiglon before Rostand, Concl. Claude Pierray. 


Revue Blanche,—23, Boutevarp pes ITALiens, Paris. 1 fr. 


Henry Bérenger. 


hte oe aes J 
Religious Congzegations and Instruction in Brittany. Austin de Croz:. 


t. 15. 
Marius-Ary Leblond. 





Sep 
The History of the Anglo-Boer War. 
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Zeitschrift far Rildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Letezic. 
© Mks. per ann. Sept. 
Walter Leistikow. Illus. ow. Weisbach 
The Wallace Collection in London. Illus. J. P. Richter. 
Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft,—Baeitxorr 
unD Hagrtet, Leirzic. 1o Mks. perann. Sept, 
A. Mayer- Reinach. 


Bayreuth, 1 
Der Wald.” 


** Princess Osra” and “‘ C. Maclean. 


MAGAZINES. 


Revue Chrétienne.—1:, Avexve ve 1’ OsservaTotre, Parts. 
2frs. Sept. r. 
Auguste Sabatier. John Vi‘not. 
A Dutch Orphanage of the Seventeenth Century, André E. Sayous. 
Comte Ivan Czernicheff and Pope Pius VI., 1792-1794. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuerve. 62 frs. perann. Sept. «. 
Bizerta. R. Pinon. 
The Peace of Amiens. A. Sorel. 
Old Flemish Masters. G. Lafenestve. 
R. L. Stevenson. G. Bonet-Maury. 

S-pt. 15. 

Indian Sketches. P. Loti. 
Coal Mines, C. Benoist. 
The Peace of Amiens. A. Sorel. 
Edward Thring ;-an English Schoolmaster. H. Beemond. 
Collectivist Tendencies. A. Prins. 


Revue d’Economie — —22, Rue Sourriot, Paris. 20 frs. 
srann. Sept. 
The Organisation of Labour. i Schwiedland. 
The Co-operative Movement in Belgium. 
The Prohibition of Night-Work for Women in France. Germain Martin. 
The First Co-operative Sugar Industry in Holland. Maurice Heins. 


Revue Frangaise te Y VEtranger et dee Colonies.— 2, Rue pe 14 
Vic TOIRE ARIS. 2 firs. Sep t. 

An Excursion to Paraguay, 1857. Admiral Mouchez. 

Customs of the People in French Soudan, Capt. P. Ducret. 

The Azores. Contd. Henry Faure. 

The Wells of the Sahara. With Maps. Pére Huguenot. 


Revue Générale,—16, Rue Trevrenserc, Brussets. 12 frs. per ann. 
Sept. 

Moliére and the People. Henri Davignon. 

The Restoration of Ancient Monuments. Pierre Verhaegen. 

Spain. Joseph Mélot. 

Reflections on Contemporary Franc2, Henri Primbault. 


Revue Metaphysique et de 7 , Rue pe Méziéres, Paris. 
3 frs. Sept. 

The Catholic Crisis. ~ J. Sozel. 

On the Origins of the Philosophy of Leibnitz. J. Rod‘er. 

Revue du Monde Catholiqns.—76, Rve pes Saints-Pires, Parts. 
tfr. 5oc ept. 1. 

The Bill of Associations. Concl. ° Justin Févre. 

The Proposed Bill on the Two Years’ Milita~y Service. Jean d’Estoc. 

Sir —— Laurier and the Future of the French-Canadian People. Albert 


Sav 
The Catholic Ideal and the Religious Lif:. Mgr. J. F. 


Revue de Paris.—FisHer Unwin. 60frs. per ann, Sept. tr, 
Pirate Insects. M. Berthelot. 
Provincial Letters. Mme. de Rémusat. 
The Siege of La Rochelle. L. Batiffol. 
The Antarctic Problem. C. Rabot. 

Sept. 15. 

Russian Composers. A. Bruneau. 
From La Valliére to Montespan. J. Lemoine and A. Lichtenberger. 
Previncial Letters. Contd. Mme. de Rémusat. 
French Colonisation. X. X. X. 


Revue Politique et Parlementaire. —5;, Rue ve Mézikres, Paris. 
rs. Sept. 
The State and Education. Heari Berr. 
Officers in the French Army. André Gavet. 
Civil Pensions and Schemes for Reform. Georges Cahen. 
Mutual Associations in Belgium. Gaston Salaun. 
Revue des Questions Sociales et Ouvriéres.—14, Rue ve 
L’Appaye, Paris. 2frs. S2pt. 15. 
St. Gregory the Great and His Social Work. J. de Pascal. 
Bourget’s “ L’Etape.” A. Nogues. 

Congress of Provincial Labour in Paris, June, 1902. V. de Clercq. 
Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue ve Ricnexiev, Parts. 1 fr. soc. 
Sept. 

Nationalism ; Letter to Jules Soury. Contd. Eugéne Fourniére. 

The Situation of the Working Classes in Russia. W. Rakhmelov. 

The Reform of Secondary Education. Paul Buquet. 

Influence of Trusts and Monopolies on the Market. Christian Cornélissen, 


Revue Universelle.—17, Ruz Montparnasse, Paris. 75 
Sept. 1. 
Hydraulic Power. With Map and Illus. Henri Desmacest. 


Sept. 15, 
The Evolutien of the Corset. Illus. Charles Saglio. 

















Civilta Cattolica.—V1a bi eee 246, Romr. 25 frs. per ann. 


16. 
A Commemorative Wreath for the « Kien Pia.” 
Strikes and Strikers. 
More Words concerning ‘‘ Probabil:sm.” 
Spiritism ; Facts and Explanations. 
Sept. 2>. 
The French Congregations and a Question of Libe.ty. 
Decorative Art at the Turin Exhibition. 
The Religious Restoration in Franc: in 1314. 
Astronomy in China. 
Nuova Antologia.—Via S. Vitae 7, Rows. 
opt. rst. 
Prof. C. Ferraris. 


46 frs. per ann. 


The New French Universiti:s. 
The Psychology of a Blind Man. Senator P. Villari, 
Through Mongolia. Illus. Concl. M. Valli. 
A New Document concerning Giordano Bruno. 
General Cosenz. With Portrait: IF. Guardione. 
A Reduction of the Salt Tax. M. Ferraris, 
Sept. 16th. 

The White Slave-Trade and the Paris Congress, 
Commerce in Erythrea. L. Lodi. 
The Customs Policy of the German Socialists. 
A Journey through Tunisia. Illus. G, Passigli. 

he Romance of Science; H. G. Wells. D. Angeli. 
The Needs of the Basilicate Province. M. Ferraris, 

Nuova Parola.—Rome. 18 frs. per ann. Sept. 
The Century and the Ideal. J. E. Alaux. 
Annie Besant. Olga Calvari. 
‘The Poet Shelley and Love. A. Lo Forte Randi. 
The War of the Worlds. Reader. 
I Problemi del Lavoro.—Via ProvacanpAa 16, Rome, 

Workers under Public Authorities. T. Bonomi. 
A General Strike of Workers, Prof. R. dalla Volta. 
Insurance against Lack of Work in Germany. Dr, C, Galli-Lucich. 


F. Tocco, 


Marquis P. di Calboli. 
N. Colajanni. 


Sept. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterro pet Escoriat, MADRID. 20 
pesetas perann. Sept. 5. 
The Science of Religions. Benito R. Gonzalez. 
A Martyred People; Some Notes on the History of Ireland. A. M. Tonna- 
Barthet. 
A Chapter of Dynamic Meteorology. A. R. de Prada. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cvesto pe Sanro Domtnco 16, MADRID. 
40 pesetas per ann. Sept. 
The Official Guide of Spain. Juan Perez de Guzman. ' 
Our. Conventional Falsehoods. Eloy L. Andre. 
The Suppression of Religious Orders in Spain, 1813-1837. 


J. Becker. 
The Sociology of 1901. Adolfo Posada. 


La Lectura.—CervanTes 30, MApRID. No. 20. 


Urgent Problems in Our National Educ — 
Exhubition of Primitive Flemish Paintings. A. de Beruete y Moret. 
The Philosophy of Anarchism. E. Sanz y Escartin. 

Antonio Fogazzaro. Luis de Teran. 


24 pes:tas per ann. 
F. Gin>r, 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier's Geillustréerd Maandschrift.—Luzac anv Co., 46, GREAT 
Russect STREET. 15. 8d. Sept, 

J. T. Prikker; a Dutch Artist. Illus. Ph. Zilcken, 

A Stay in Be: kel. Illus, J. Eigenhuis. 

Pyinting on Crétonne. Illus. L. Lacomble. 

Dutch Masters at St. Petersburg. Illus. Max Rooses, 


Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bonn, Haartem. 16s. per ann. 
A Visit to a Coal Mine at Kerkrade. Illus. W. F. F. Oppenoorth. 
P. W. A. Cort van der Linden. With Portrait. Prof. van der Wijck. 
Bolsward and Its Reminisc:nces. Illus. Ina Lycklama. 


Sept. 


THE RUSSIAN 


Istoritcheskii Viestnik.—Sr. Pererspurc. 


Recollections*of M. A. Patkul. Concl. 
The Censure at the Time of the Great Reforms. N. A. Englehardt. 
Count Tolstoy’s First Production. D. D. Yazuikoff. 

Pilgrimage to Palestine. I. P. Yuvachef. 


A. S. Suvorin. Sept. 


Mir Bozhi.—Sr. Pererssurc, BAsseINAvA 35. 


Women and the Education Question. Yev. Lozinskv. 

Sketches from the History of Political Economy. M. Tugan-Baranowsky. 
N..V. Gogol. Contd. N. Kotlyarevsky. 

Maternity and Intellec:u.l Woik. F. L. 


Sept. 


THe REVIEW 


THE ITALIAN 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 








OF REVIEWS.) (2) 225). 





MAGAZINES. 


Rassegna Nazionale,—Vi4 DELLA Pace 2, FLORENCE. 


30 frs.per ann. 


Sept. 1 
and Phil losophy. F. ‘Botazzi. 
Cane III. of the "1 Inferno.” ‘L, Pietrobono. 


Charles XII. of Sweden. Concl. Barbara Allason. 
Divorce in Foreign Literature. Teresita F. Coduri. 
A New Monument to St. Francis at La Verna. V. Messeri. 
The Naples Fisheries. C. Bruno. 

Sept. 15. 
A Monument to St. Francis at La Verna. 
The Religious er among Latin Nations, 


Illus. T. del Lungo. 
F. de Nobili-Vitelle:chi. 


Divorce. artiis. 

Charles de Taniaiaahare. G. Grabinski. - 

Wireless Telegraphy. G. Marconi. 

Riforma Sociale.—Turin. Sept. 15. 

University Students during the Last Ten Years. Prof. C. Ferraris. 
The System of Measurement in the Sicilian Sulphur Mines, F. Gallina. 
The State and Reforestation. A. O. Olivetti. 

Rivista Internazionale.—Via Torre ArGENTINE 76, Rome. Sept. 


Night Labour among Women in Italy. Prof. G. Toniolo. 
Commercial Policy and National Economics. G. Molteni. 
Ancient and Modern Imperialism. G. Tomassetti. 


Rivista Moderna.—V1A MiLano 37, Rome. 
The King of Italy at Berlin. X. X. X. 
Lord Dufferin i in Rome. C. Paladini. 
Promotion in the Army. Sparafucile. 
Sept. 15. 


Sept. r. 


The Italian Orient. X. X. X. 

Mysticism among the Slav and Latin Races. 
Animal Sociology. Dr. O. Ricci. 
D’Annunzio’s ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini.” G. Lanzalone. 


C. Rubino. 





Nuestro Tiempo.—Catte pe FuENCARRAL 114, MADRID. 24 frs. per ann. 


0. 20. 
English Politics. Dabor. 
The Sociology and Philosophy of History. M. Sales y Ferre. 
Beethoven in Madrid. Emilio Roy. 
Against the Women’s Movement. 
Social Museums, Eloy S. Andre. 


Revista paenreectmealiie E DE Pizarro 17, MADRID. 
ept. 15. 

Natural and Figurative Construction. a 'B. de Unquera. 

Burgos in Summer. L. Mariscal. 

Psychology of Art. Eloy. Andre. 

The Military Organisation of Mexico, A. G, Perez, 

Studies in Anthropology and Sociology. M. G. Maestre. 


Revista Portugueza.—Rua Nova po AMADA 74, Lisson. 
15 frs, per ann. No. 59. 
Relations between Flanders and Portugal, 1034 to 1682. Oscar Godin, 
The Portuguese Congo. J. py iene 
The Talent of Doing Ayres de Sa. 
Penal Transportation and Colonisation. Silva Telles. 


Clementine P, Peruano. 


2 pesetas. 


MAGAZINES. . 


De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. Sept. 

Poetry and Work. Prof. B. Sijmons. 
The a as a Factor in Teaching, Miss I. Kooistra. 
‘The Simplification of poaing. Prof. W. L. van Helten. 
Tiiton’s Wein W. F. Gouwe. 

en des Tijds.—Luzac & Co. 1s. 6d. Sept. 
The Historie} aterialistic Problem. Dr. G. W. Kernkamp. 
Railway Mistakes.. T. Sanders. 
The State and the D’strict Communities ; 

Assistance. C. U. W. Raedt. 


the Question of Financial 


MAGAZINES. 


Russki Viestnik.—Sr. "rior RG, Nevski 136. Sept. 
Travel Notes in Macedonia. P. D. 
The Czechs and the Germans. 


Russkoe Bagatstvo.—Sr. Pererspurc, SPASSKAYA IN BACKAVAYA 


August 30. 

A Journey i in Manchusia. P. Y. Smidt. 

‘lhe Reading of the People. S. A. A. 

Need for Reform of the Gold-Mining Industry. P. Bieletsky. 
Viestnik Yevropui.—Sr. Pererseurc, GALERNAYA 20. 

Peasant Affairs in South-West Russia. F. F. Voroponof, 

French Pamphleteers of the Nineteenth Century. Kh. G, Insarof. 

Polish Questions. K. K. Arseniczff. 


Sept. 
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of 
per ann. 
‘chi. 
| NEW VOLUME. v 
: The FIRST PART of which 5 
lina. ‘ 
— is published ) 
Sept. MISS ETHEL TURNER. on OCTOBER 15th. ] 
. 
Price SIXPENCE Monthly. 
| h fal { 
| e perial »tories., 
R MP. G, A. BENTY 
Ti) THEL TURNER eg 
LE: has written for The Girl’s 
: Realm a charming story 
\ called “ Little Mother Meg.” Laugh- 
i ter, surprise, pathos, thrilling mys- 
; tery, will all be found in this absorb- 
er ann. - g4 ing story. To those who know this 
4 author’s “Seven Little Australians,” 
Myeq and “The Family at Misrule,” no 
79) | introduction is necessary but to say 
rs that the same lovable characters 
YY ‘reappear in this new story. To those 
esetas. who do not yet know the delight of 






Miss Turner’s work, we commend the 
opinion of The Bookman—which we 
heartily endorse—that “Miss Ethel 
Turner is Miss Alcott’s true suc 











ancial 


\YA 














os 
This is so exactly the opinion of the Editor of The Girl’s i 
Realm, that he has asked Mr. G, A. Henty to write a serial story SIRS. DE HORNE! 
for the New Volume. Girls (and boys may read it, too) will be ae, 
thrilled with this fine story of adventure by the greatest living eat ie feo. a 
writer of adventure tales. ” 


RS. DE HORNE VAIZEY will tell more about “ Rhoda.” Not a werd necd be 
to this announcement to secure the interest of girls the world over. 


ad 


-{]) BS, STEPNEY RAWSON, who wrote the beautiful Coronation story, “In the H 
High Festival,” will contribute short stories, which the Editor can assure his 
are charming. Never was a more dainty and piquant girl chan Miss Dimity Dim, ‘he 
of these stories, 
wt 


“ ISUNDERSTOOD ” is a story the pathos of which has appealed very deeply to coner 
of girls. MISS FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, the author, has promised to writes 
for the new volume. 
J 


EVELYN EVERETT GREEN will tell the thrilling story of a girl’s bravery. 


Fd 


@oRrvon STABLES, M.D., B.N., will advise our readers on the care of their pets, Thi 
lover of animals will also describe in an early number his dog-friend, ‘‘ Brian O'l vn 
** wise and beautiful Landseer-Newfoundland.” 


Sad 


“IAN MACLAREN,” 
HIS HONOUR JUDGE PARRY, 
SILAS HOCKING, 
KATHARINE TY! 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
MARIE VAN VOORST, 
pison nelaek ganiney FRANK SAVILE, 


Who will recount for us. the WINIFRED GRAHAM, } 
spirited adventures of Miss | 
ney a7 W. PETT R! 















2S and Sports. 


ee , 
ym 

and health-giving pastimes a 
S$. DE HORNE, ‘40 the field, oo 
¢ stories “Kf 


‘be @ feat: of thy P the Winter Evenings, and for the i 
vs at Christmas, ‘ The Girl’s Kealm” AN ANIMATED SILHOUETIE. 

ve several articles on indoor amuse- Details of this entrancing game will 
ql : be given in an carly number, 
}which are quite new. 























word necd be 
P 
THESE INCLUDE :— 
. ELASTIC TOYS. FUN WITH A NEWSPAPER. 
N WITH SMOKE PICTURES. ANIMATED SILHOUETTES. 
; NEW GAMES FOR CHRISTMAS. 


y, “In the & 
m assure his t% 
rity Dim, ‘he 


Out-of-doors. 

| TO PLAY GOAL BALL. x ATHLETIC SPORTS FOR GIRLS, 
THE SUSSEX GAME OF “STOOLBALL.” 

GIRLS WHO EXCEL IN SPORTS DURING THE YEAR. 


With information, beautifully illustrated, of everything new and interesting in the 
realm of sport. 


deeply to ccner 
ised to writes 


eir pets, Th 
‘Brian O'L ym 


PARRY, 
3, 
|ARINE TY 


AVILE,, _ aie 
} 
} 


e 





THE GIRLS OF CASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 
One of the photographs of girls’ pastimes for which “ The Girl's Realm" is famed. 


/, PETT RI 
























believe that one of the reasons why 7h 
Ss Girl's Reclm has received such a cordij 
' welcome is that it has, from the first, 
a much higher standard in Art matters thin hg 
ever previously been known ina girl’s paper. 
intention is to give even more thought to 
department in the coming year. 












Habe People of | 
ARlennpson: 
. A FINE SET OF DRAWINGS. 


HE LONGFELLOW DRAWINGS in the last 
volume were so popular that we have arr: iged 
for a set of Tennyson drawings to follow t:\em, 

to be drawn specially for The Girl’s Realm by Mr. 
J. 8. Eland, who is a Member of the Pastel Soc icty, 
a Medallist and Exhibitor at the Royal Acad«my, 
The series will include such subjects as “ The Mil- 
ler's Daughter,” ‘‘ Ring out the False,” and ‘St, 
Agnes’ Eve.” 











ON# OF MISS F. Y. CORY'S ENTRANC- 
ING “‘ TRAGEDIES OF CHILDHOOD.” 
The misery of being dragged to bed when 
elder sister has a party. 


MR. J. A. SHEPHERD, whose quaint drawings 
— Curiosities of the Zoo,” “ Animal Actualities” 
—in the Strand have amused the world for years, 
is to give us a set of his inimitable carica- 
tures. 

CECIL ALDEN’S Toys will be Illustrated, 

HILDA COWHAM has drawn for us a weird 
Ghost Story in four pages of coloured pictures, 
and will continue to give Zhe Girl’s Realm her 
best work. 

F. Y. CORY will continue her “Tragedies of 
Childhood ” which have attracted so much notice. 

The best artists will continue to illustrate the 
stories, The serial by HENTY will have some 
remarkable pictures. 

The giyl-artists who have made their début in 
The Girl's Realm will continue to give us of their 
best.. During the year we hope to welcome other 
beginners in the field of Art. 

Articles on Art will appear from time to time. 
The Glasgow Art School will be dealt with in 
an early number. 








MISS HILDA COWHAM. 
Whose Ghost Story (in colour) in cu 
Christmas number will enthral all girl. 
who read it. Hl 





m of Financial 


46. Sept. 


IN BACKAVAYA 


ky. 
A 20. Sept. 


Insarof. 















asons Why rh 
such a cordig 
mn the first, ig 
titers than hy 
‘l’s paper. 
hought to 


MISS CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 


Who has written two delightful 
plays for The Girl's Realm.” 


Music 


ADAME CALVE. AND MRS. ALICIA ADELAIDE NEEDHAM 







of | 
1psoONns 







4 the readers of “ The Who has kindly consented to actas 
WINGS, © bn” i an ater em 


How she began. Lp [ ay § judge in our New Song Competition. 
. 





















8 in the last 


havearranged Song Competitions. 

© follow tem, mS 

Realm by Mr. ALICIA ADELAIDE NEEDHAM 4s Jupce. 
Pastel Soc iety, 


may be remembered that a recent competition for the best song met with a remarkable 
‘Yesponse. Over a hundred excellent songs were sent in, from which Madame Liza Lehmann, 
acting as judge, selected the best. This song will appear in the November Number of The 
V's Realm, Another song competition will then be announced (the prize to be a cheque for 
Pounds), in which Mrs. Alicia Adelaide Needham, whose “Little Orphant Annie ” and 
lads for the Bairns” are so well known, has kindly consented to act as judge. Our object 
0 gain recognition for the work of some clever girl in a field where the recognition of 
int is tardy and unequal. 

‘We shall have musical articles by experts during the year, and we are contemplating a 
rtment in which girls will have at their disposal for a small fee the advice of one of the 
most authorities on all musical matters. 


yal Acad my, 
sas‘ The Mil- 
ise,” and ‘St, 


The Editor has been so fortunate as to secure two plays from the pen of Miss CONSTANCE 
IEDLEY, the talented young playwright whose plays have been produced with such striking 
cess by Mrs. Patrick Campbell and Mr. James Welch. 


| Im Miss Smedley’s fanciful play, “ Red Pepper,” a prince, scullions, a princess, goblins, and 
lous maids of honour, make up a delightful caste. The play will appear in the November 
amber. To girls and Heads Of schools on the look-out fora suitable play for performance 
Christmas-time, “‘ Red Pepper” will be specially welcome. 

“The Ghost,” which will appear in the Christmas Number, is a three-part play which deals 
ith the adventures of Violet Mabel, a Cockney girl, who spends a night in a country house 
t is haunted. 

In addition to these remarkable plays by Miss Smedley, we shall give a charming musical 
y “The Fairy’s Visit.” by Frank A. Hedgecock. 


Other plays that will appear shortly are :— 





M. 
er) in om “Tax Queex’s Masque,” a Play of the Time of Elizabeth. 
alall girl. 

\ Scenes from ‘* MaraiaGe.” 

’ . 

‘ 

{ 

| 

| 

} 

{ 
cial 


Scenes from *‘ Pripe axp Presupice,” 

















| 
—o 





“\"LL SHOW YOU MY CHAPTER 
ON THE LATE MR. CECIL 
RHODEs.” 
From an Illustrated Interview with 
Aliss bag A Menpes, daughter of 
Mr, Mortimer Menpes. 





\HE CHILDREN OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, with 
a large numberof very pretty new photographs, 


‘will open the November number (published October 


15). Our readers the Empire over are devoted in their 
loyalty, and. will surely welcome this article dealing 
with the little children of the Royal house. 


“Jo MEG, AND LAURIE,” written exclusively tor 

The Girl’s Realm by “ Laurie” himself (Mr. Al!. 
Whitman), who has already given us some of Miss 
Louisa M. Alcott’s amusing letters. 


‘THREE FAMOUS GIRLS—Miss Roosevelt, Miss Sec- 


don, and Miss Dorothy Menpes will be the subjec: 
of fully illustrated articles. 











ATURE ARTICLES, which have become a feature of The Girl's Realm, will be cou- 

tinued, several famous writer-photographers having arranged to contribute. ‘“ How 

to make the birds come” is one article which will appeal to all bird-lovers, telling ho. 

to cultivate the friendship of the wild songsters so that the shyest of them will make our 
gardens their homes, The illustrations are as charming as they are unique. 


UMOUR. We have never been able to see why a magazine devoted to the interest: 
of girls should be dull and “ preachy.” If boys must be amused (and every one 
of their publications recognises their love of fun) why should girls be thought to be conten: 


with unrelieved seriousness? Miss Hilda Cowham 
will add her funny illustrations to papers on “The 
Literary Girl,” “The Elder Sister.” Miss Evelyn 
Sharp will contribute some of her amusing and 
penetrating articles, and Miss Sybil Reid will give us 
more of her amusing verse and inimitable drawings. 
“ Bad Anna” will re-enter in some terrible Gunpowder 
Plot misdeeds. 


¥ 


Seriously GLseful 
FaAtticles 


ON ALL SORTS OF HELPFUL SUBJECTS. 


How I CAN EARN A LIVING, is a department 

which promises—under the able and practical 
management of Miss Frances H. Low, whose experi- 
ence is unrivalled—to be of great service to girls of 
all classes who are obliged to ask themselves this all- 
important question. Every month Miss Low will 
dleal with some employment which is open to girls, 
and she will always answer the questions of girls who 
write to her, care of the Editor of The Girl’s Realin, 
Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 








FROM ONE OF OUR NATURE 
ARTICLES, 


An Illustration to “ How to Make 
the Birds Come.” 
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NEEDLEWORK. 





WALES, with 

raphs, 
hed October 
oted in their 
ticle dealins 
2 








‘lusively tor MISS ELSA HABN, MRS. MARY WHITLEY. 
self (Mr. Al’. 
ome of Miss 


FASHIONS FOR GIRLS 
fill be dealt with by Mrs. Mary Whitley, whose sensible and practical advice has been so 








Smee valued in the past. Miss Elsa Hahn will continue to give us her dainty drawings of 
the Month’s Fashions,” 

vill be cou- —= 

ute. “How x 

‘felling how 

il make our WORK ARTICLES 


Have become a great feature of The Girl’s Realm. Miss Sarah Hadley, one of the 
est living experts on needlework, will in the next issue begin a series of simple, 


oe practical needlework lessons, showing in each paper the design, the braid, the stitch 
ic 
be conten: 


‘and the finished article, and tell exactly how to do the work. Miss Hadley has taught scores 
~of girls, and for what they have paid ten shillings an hour readers of The Girl’s Realin will here 
get for nothing. She will show just how to make Needle Honiton lace, English Point lace, 
Russian lace, Flemish lace, Bruges lace and Royal Battenberg lace—each in a complete, separate 
article. Our original needlework designs will be continued, and articles have been prepared 
» for us on such subjects as “ Basket-work for girls,” ‘“‘ How to make walled-in Window Seats,” 
“How to make a Doll's House,” etc., all beautifully illustrated, 








The Departments will go on with rerewed life. 


| My Chat with the 
Girl of the Period. 


By ALICE CORKRAN, 
What Girls are Doing, 








The Chronicle of the Schools. 
Ligwad Puzzles and Various Competitions. A DAINTY STOCK COLLAR, 
: Special attention ts paid in “ The Girl's Realm" to th 
The Children’s Own Corner. ah nesterbtemalethe mtantiet ae 
w to Make 


If, after reading this Booklet, you think you would like to take “THE GIRL’S REALM,” 
all you have to do is to order it at your newsagent’s. If you have any difficulty, write to the 


Editorial and Publishing Offices, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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No more handsome gift for a girl could be found, Price 8/-. 


What some high authorities have said about “ The Girl’s Realm” recently. 


THE thane ‘g :—“‘ It is for the girls, girlish.” 
THE 8P. ATOR :—‘ ‘The Girl’s Realm’ is all that could be desired.” 
THE oF 






T. 
EN :—‘“ There is no better publication than ‘The Girl’s Realm.’ ” 
¥’S PICTORIAL:—“ ‘The Girl’s Realm’ is brimful of bright and varied matter, bot 
literary and artistic, and, edited with excellent taste and discretion, maintains its reputation as an ide 


magazine for our daughters.” . 
LITERARY WORLD :—* Most beautifully illustrated. Maintains its usnal high level.” 


YORKSHIRE DAILY POST :—‘ With plenty cf innocent gaiety and humour, it provides stoi 
and pa’ a of the more serious side of life.” 
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A LTHOUGH by far the greater number of travellers with English holiday makers, and it has a great 


are now returning to England after having spent 
their holidays 
abroad, there are neverthe- 


advantage in being so placed that in reaching it the 
traveller can visit some of 
the best show- places in 





less many who are still look- 
ing forward to a time of rest 
and quiet amongst scenes 
far distant from the busy 
noise and turmoil of every- 
day life at home. For 
these there is no better 
place to which to turn their 
steps than the Austrian 
Tyrol, where the glorious 


stay both charming and 
healthful. At Innsbruck, 
the capital of Tyrol, special 
arrangements are also made 
for winter visitors, and few 
pleasanter spots could be 
chosen for a winter stay. 
The following article will 
appeal, however, most to 
those who are even now thinking of where to go next 


MERAN, 
SOUTH TYROL, AUSTRIA 


This Health Resort is justly called the ‘“‘ Pearl of 

Tyrol,” and begins seriously to rival the various 

resorts of the Riviera. As a matter of fact by many 

it is given preference during the Autumn and 
Winter months. 





Most important anu perfect Health Resort in Southern Austria, 

for Autumn, Winter, and Spring. Excellent sunny climate, 

well sheltered, situated in the Alps, 1,000 feet above the level 

of the sea. Combines mountain air with semi-tropical vegeta- 

tion. - Highly recommended by the medical profession for cases 
of nervousness, weak constitutions, and convalescence. 





First-class hotel accommodation, houses and villas in Meran or 
the neighbouring Ober- and Unter-mais. The best educational 
facilities. English Church, 


INTERESTING AND AGREEABLE EXCURSIONS. THEATRE, 
CONCERTS, AND OTHER AMUSEMENTS. RACECOURSE ; 
LAWN TENNIS; COLF LINKS. 


Skating and other Winter Sports, Hero Plays performed 
by the people in Autumn. 


GRAPE CURE from SEPTEMBER until the middle of NOVEMBER. 


For particulars, pamphlets, etc., write to KUR VORSTE- 
HUNG, Meran, Tyrol; or the TRAVEL EpiTor, Review of 
Reviews, London. 








St. Wolfgang, Salzkammergu.. 





- 


Bruges, Brussels, and 
Cologne all deserve a visit, 
and the splendid steamers 
of the Rhine tempt one to 
ascend that historic river. 
Nurnberg is justly famed 
for its old buildings and 
walls, whilst from the castle 
the red roofs of the town 
form a _ unique picture. 
Next year, however, Munich 
will doubtless claim a larger 
share of visitors, as the 
Wagner ring is being given 
there in August in the 
splendid Prince Regenten 
Theatre. To see “The 
Meister-singer of Nurn- 
berg” rendered in the 
beautiful way it was this year gives added interest to a 
trip from Bavaria’s capital to Nurnberg. The theatre 


GRAND HOTEL, MERANERHOF, 


IN MERAN, SOUTH TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
Proprietor Dr. L. ARNSCHINK. 


Open all tne year through. 200 bed and sitting rooms. Most fashionable 
house, excellent position in a large well-shaded park, opposite the Curhouse 
Casino), Theatre, and Promenades. English Church. Lawn Tennis. 


SEASON SEPTEMBER TO JUNE. 


In summer good carriages may be had for Trafoi, Sulden, Stelvio, and 
Engadine. Terms moderate. 


MORIA RCO RIV A 
On the Lake of Garda, Local Railway. 
. ; 

Travellers to and from Italy should not fail to make the tour 
over the local railway, which leads from Mori to the Lago di Garda, 
one of the loveliest lakes in Europe. The journey takes about an 
hour and a half, and the railway passes through extraordinarily 
beautiful scenery, of which the Lake of Loppio forms the centre. 

The variety of landscape is quite astonishing. Both Arco, with 
its old ruined castle, and Riva, picturesquely situated on the north 
side of the lake, are well worth a visit. Mori is a station on the 
Southern Railway, Brenner section, just below Rovereto. 

When breaking the journey to Italy here, the tour is continued by 
steamer on the Lake of Garda, South to Desenzano, for Milan, 
or via Peschiera to Verona and Venice. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAKE OF CONSTANCE. 


The variety of scenery on this, the largest inland lake, is very great. 
The sheet of water washes the shores of not less than five countries, 
viz., Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Switzerland. 
Bregenz, Lindau, Constance, Rorschach, Uberlingen, are all splen- 
didly situated on the lake, and form excellent centres for excursions. 
The Hotels Montfort in Bregenz and Bayerischer Hof can be highly 
recommended, but the other towns above-mentioned are also well 
provided with hotels. | Many very convenient railway lines lead to 
the lake ; sailing, rowing, fishing first class. For particulags, tariffs, 
etc., address the TRAVEL EDITOR, Review of Reviews, London, 


| Germany and Switzerland. 








* Information about Austria and the Tyrol, or about any places advertised in these pages, will be given by 
the Travel Editor, ‘‘ Review of Reviews,” and inquiries about any other parts will be sent to the right quarter. 
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holds 1,000 people, the seats rising in such a way that 


OF REVIEWS. 


many an old legend and story. Echoes of the Niebe- 

















The Austrian Alps. 
Landesverband fir Fremdenverkehr in Tyrol. 


Address :—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Meinhartstrasse 14, Innsbruck. 


Verein fur Fremdenverkehr fur 











HOTEL ERZHERZOG JOHANN, 


All the latest and most up-to-date Arrangements. 
Suites of Rooms for Families. 


Patronised by the Highest Society, including 
H.I.M. the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. 





ie every one has a splendid view. When it is remembered lungen Lied, whose home is on the Danube, are heard di 
that the price of a ticket is 20s. for each performance, even here. Gmunden, Ischl, and St. Wolfgang are all ce 
i it speaks volumes for the popularity of Wagner to see lovely spots. Perhaps the last, nestling in a lake whose m 
fj the theatre packed at every opera. No one visiting green water reflects the mountains which entirely sur- pe 
' Austria next year should round it, offers the most M 
| miss seeing at least one of attraction to anyone want- in 
; the operas. It is a sight ing a complete rest amid Tl 
to remember. From Nurn- the most charming natural ha 
berg or Munich to Passau beauties. The Scharfberg by 
is an easy journey. The at the rear of the village Sc 
trip down the rapid rushing affords a splendid panor- wl 
Danube is magnificent. amic view of the whole m 
The scenery, especially district. A mountain rail- we 
between Passau and Linz, way renders ascent easy. ins 
is far and away superior The light railway from Ischl sp! 
to that of the Rhine—as to Salzburg runs through __ 
superior, in fact, as the the most perfect scenery 
Rhine steamers are to those imaginable, and mounts 
plying on the Danube. higher and ever higher 
! Ruined castles and ancient amidst lakes and hamlets 
monasteries crown the before it finally descends to A 
wooded heights, whilst the od Salzburg. The observation I 
folk-lore, legends and his- -~ fw car at the end of the train 
torical anecdotes give an The Falls. of Schaffhausen. should be secured if pos- ( 
additional charm. sible. Salzburg rivals Nurn- 
Vienna is indeed acharm- berg in many ways, and 
ing city. The museums alone make it worth while to — the nearness of the Konigsee, a perfect natural gem, and I 
stay a day or two there. The Salzkammergut, which _ the salt mines add considerably to its attractiveness. In 
is the holiday resort of the Viennese, consists of wooded a later paper we hope to deal more thoroughly with it. 
mountains with many lovely little lakes, on the shores of The railway journey to Innsbruck is truly grand kK 
which nestle quaint old villages whose occupants can tell and magnificent, and should if possible be made by 


. Central position. Near the Promenades, the Curh , the Municipal 
Vorarl ber and Liechtenstein. Theatre, the Roman Catholic, English, and Evangelical Churches. i , v 
Address—BUREAU FREMDENVERKEHR, BREGENZ; Faces South and South-East. Proprietor, IG. WENTER, his | 
ai Owner of the Golden Cross of Merit with the Crown. 
LANDESVERBAND FUR FREMDENVERKEHR IN Car! 
SALZBURG for the Salzkammergut, Ischl, Gastein. 
Or, address for all, TRAvEL Epitor, Review of Reviews, London. AUTUMN & WINTER RESORTS in SOUTHERN TYROL 
THE above Associations, which have been officially esf&blished for the | MZMRAN,—The best known and world-famed health resort. Perfect 
purpose of placing their services at the disposal of the travelling public, climate, dry and sunny; excellent hotels and pensions. Grand sport ; 
grounds for races, lawn tennis, football, etc. Golf links will soon be estab- ene 


are always glad to render the best information respecting Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
Lake of Constance, Liechtenstein and the Bavarian Highlands. They advise 
as to hotels, winter and summer resorts, mineral springs, etc., and also about 
journeys, mountain excursions, guides and expenses, etc. ., and forward 

pamphlet, terms, etc., free. 


The following places and resorts, springs, etc., are especially recommended— 


INNSBRUCK. Excellent hotels, sunshine, beauti- 
ful excursions in the neighbourhood. 

LANDECK, on the Arlberg Railway. 
hotel accommodation. Fine excursions. 

GOSSENSASS, on the Brenner. 
ee! Hotels faultless. 

SALZBU URG, Highly recommended for spring sojourn. 
First-class musical and theatrical entertainments. Excursions to 

Kénigsee and Gastein. Excellent hotels. 

THE ‘DOLO OMITES, most magnificent Alpine scenery. 
Excellent Hotels, Karersee Hotel, etc. Reached from Bozen. 

THE PUSTERTHAL (Valley of the Puster), with lovely 
Toblach at the entrance of the Ampezzo Dolomite District, Siidbahn 
Hotel, excellent, further up the valley, near Windisch Matrei, the 

vate Hotel, Castle of Weissenstein, unique in its beauty. 

ACHENSEE, reached by rail from Jenbach, in the Inn 
Valley. Charming Alpinelake. Hotel Scholastika and others. Lovely 
excursions on land and water. 

BRIXEN, love + Nome situation, pure air. Cold water cure 
establishment o renown. First-class Hotel (Elephant). Very moderate. 


TRENT, interesting old town. Hotel Imperial, finest hotel 


Mild winiers, splendid 


Ideal centre for mountain- 


in the Italian part of Southern Tyrol. Beautiful surroundings, Valsugana, 
Sarea Valley, Lake of Garda, etc. 


lished. Theatre, concerts, dances, etc. Reached by rail from Bozen ; 
or from Landeck by carriage, very picturesque Tour. 

IV A.—On the beautiful Lake of Garda. Semi-tropical climate; olives, 
oranges, etc., cultivated in the open air. Sailing, rowing, and fishing. 
Beautiful excursions. Reached from Mori on the Southern Railway by 
a local line through some of the most interesting scenery. Steamers 
from Riva to Desenzano and to Peschiera for Milan and Venice. 

TRENT.—Ancient city of great historical interest. Hotel Imperial 
excellent. Excursion by rail into the Valsugana with renowned 
Roncegno and its iron-arsenic natural waters ; recommended in cases of 
anemia, malaria, etc. 


AUTUMN IN THE TYROL AND VORARLBERC. 


INNSBRUCK. 50,000 inhabitants. Protestant, English, and Catholic 
services; English Chaplain in Residence. British Vice-Consulate. 
Educational Establishment of the highest order. Sunny and pleasant 
climate. Splendid excursions. Situated at the junction of the Gisela, 
Brenner, and Arlberg Railways. Lovely neighbourhood. Igls, one of the 
most charming summer resorts, half-an-hour from town. Railway facilitie> ; 
or carriages to Landeck and Trafoi, the Fernpass, Stelvio, Lermoos, St. 
Anton. Via Zirl or Landeck to Partenkirchen, Garmisch, Hohenschwangau, 
in Bavaria ; enchanting scenery. Over the Brenner to Brennerbad and Gossen: 
sass, to Sterzing, Klausen, Brixen, lovely quaint old town with excellent 
hotel (Elephant) to Bozen. Wild scenery all the way. From Franzensfeste 
a line branches off into the Pustervalley, with lovely Toblach and the stately 
Castle of Weissenstein, now a modern private hotel. Near Bozen is the 
renowned Mendel Pass, with its grand Penegal Hotel, Sigmundskron. 
Eppan, etc. ; and a branch line goes to ever-charming ‘Meran, Tyrol’s most 








renowned health resort.— For particulars, etc., write to the TRAVEL 
Epitor, Review of Reviews, London. 
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day. A moonlight night, however, almost rivals the 
day for such a trip. Innsbruck is recognised as the best 
centre for short trips, and at the same time offers so 
many attractions itself that it is becoming more and more 
popular every year. The Hof Kirche, with the Emperor 
Maximilian’s splendid tomb and the surrounding statues 
in bronze, is in itself enough to justify a stay in the town. 
There are many other places to visit in Tyrol, but, after 
having done so, the best way to return is by Lindau and 
by boat over the Lake of Constance. A visit to the famous 
Schaffhausen Falls is extremely easy on the way to Basle, 
whilst a stay at Rheims is worth while if only to see that 
most wonderful cathedral in which all the French Kings 
were crowned, and where Jeanne d’Arc had her culminat- 
ing triumph. The hotel.accommodation in Austria is 
a the people monpentie, 3 and the cuisine excellent. 





WHERE TO STAY. 


AUSTRIA. 
BREGENZ: Hotel Montfort. On the Lake of Con- 


stance. Best situation. First-class. Moderate charges. 

GOSSENSASS: Hotel Grodbner. On the Brenner 
railway. Excellent centre for excursions, Summer and winter 
resort. 

INNSBRUCK: Hotel Tirol. Near the station. Open 
all the year. Headquarters of English and Americans in the 
Austrian Alps. Vice-consul and chaplain. 

KITZBUHEL: Castle of Lebenberg. English pension 
charmingly situated. Bathing in a lake near by. Lovely 
excursions. 
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WHERE TO STAY —continued. 
LANDECK: Hotel zur Post, Arlberg Railway. 


Tourist centre to the Stelvio Pass, etc. 


MERAN: Hotel Archduke John (Erzherzog 
Johann). One of the most perfect hotels in Tyrol. Patronised by 
royalty. Moderate terms. Semi-tropical gardens. 


MERAN: Hotel Meranerhof. First-class. Fine 
gardens. Marble vestibule. 
RIVA: Palast Hotel Lido. On the beautiful Lake of 


Garda. First-class. Moderate 
semi-tropical vegetation. 


RONCEGNO: Bathing Establishment in the Valsugana. 
One hour from Trent. Open May to October. Iron-arsenic natural 
waters, recommended in cases of anaemia, malaria, skin diseases and 
feminine disorders. 


SALZBURG: Hotel Bristol. 


ovely situation, with 
Sailing and beating. 


charges. IL 
Charming gardens. 


Excellently situated near 


the Mirabel Gardens and the Theatre. First-class. Latest im- 
provements, R. Fleischmann, formerly proprietor of the Hotel de 
Nile, Cairo, 

TRENT: Imperial Hotel Trento. One of the finest 


and best hotels in Southern Tyrol. 
BRITTANY. 
PARAME: Bristol Palace Hotel. 


Open all the year. 


Sunshine and Sea. 


ITALY. 
BORMIO: Thermal Baths and Mud Baths. Situated 4,500 


feet above the level of the sea on the southern slope of the Stelvio 
Pass, High Alps. Near 7 rafol. Hot Springs like those of Gastein, 
Moderate charges. Hotels first-class. 


PORTUGAL. 
MONT ’ESTORIL, near Lisbon. Grand Hotel d’Italie. 


Agreeable quarters, full south. Terms moderate. 





GLADSTONE: 


A Memorial of a Great Life. 
By W. T. STEAD. 


With numerous Portraits of the Great Liberal Statesman and 
his Family, and nearly 200 Reproductions in Miniature of the 
Cartoons Illustrating Mr. Gladstone’s Political Career. 


Royal 8vo., Cloth, 200 pp. Bound in One Volume. 
Price 2s, 6d.; Post Free. 





“Review of Reviews” Annuals. 
1901.—‘** LEST WE FORGET” ; A Keepsake from the 


Nineteenth Century. Illustrated with portraits of all the Men 
and Women who were conspicuous in the history of the last 100 years. 
Price 1s., by post 1s. 3d. 

1900.—THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE ON THE 
EVE OF THE PARLIAMENT OF PEACE. Copiously Illus 

trated. Price 1s. 3d., post free. 
1899.—“MR. CARNEGIE’S CONUNDRUM: Forty 
Millions : What Shall I Do With It ?” Price 1s, 3d., post free. 
“REVIEW OF REVIEWS” 
NORFOLK STREET, 


OFFICE, MOWBRAY HOUSE, 
LONDON, W.C. 





“We know of no serial so full of eminently readable matter as the Review of Reviews.”"—The Leeds Mercury. 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM for the “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 





‘Zo the Manager, Review oF REVIEws, 


Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


Please send the Review of Reviews /or 


Twelve Months, 


Date.. 


beginning with the number, to 


For which I enclose Eight Shillings and Sixpence (or 10.75 Francs, or 8.50 Marks). 








FOR SOLDIERS RETURNING FROM THE WAR. 


Pen Pictures of the War in South Attica. 


BY MEN AT THE FRONT. 





SACRE SLEDS METI 


(ae 








INCE peace was signed, more than 100,000 British soldiers who have been engaged in the war in South Africa 
have returned to this country. Besides these, at least 200,000 men who have borne arms in South Africa have 
returned home. The period during which they were at the front will ever remain a memorable episode in their 
careers, and there are few who would not wish to preserve some permanent memorial of a period of such 
exciting experiences. 

No one can write such a book save the men who have been themselves at the front, for only soldiers know.what 
soldiers feel. The very book which they want—a book, indeed, of which Tommy Atkins may be said to be the 


Author—is, . 
PEN PICTURES OF THE WAR. By Men at the Front. 


The war, down to the Battle of Colenso, at any rate, was described from day to day not only by professional 
journalists or by literary officers, but by the rank and file. Tommy Atkins, on laying down the rifle, grasped the 
pen and using his helmet or a meat-tin as a writing-desk, wrote home his plain, unvarnished story of where he had 
been, what he had done, what he had seen. From the thousands of such letters this volume of Pex Pictures of the 
War was compiled, and there is no other volume in the market which contains so many descriptions of the war 
as it was, and as it was seen by the men who made it. The letters are quoted from nearly 150 men of all ranks, 
but the great majority are from Tommy Atkins himself. 


Many of these correspondents have fallen in the fight or have died of disease ; but let us hope the majority are 
still at home, and many of them will be not a little surprised to find the letters which they wrote three years ago 
printed in this book, Everyone, from the Commander-in-Chief downwards, has been loud in the praise of Tommy 
Atkins as a fighter; but it is only in this book that Tommy receives the recognition which is due to him as a 
letter-writer and war correspondent. Hence 


PEN PICTURES OF THE WAR will make a capital Christmas Present 
for our returning Veterans, 


many of whom will discover for the first time that they have not only been winning battles, but have actuaily been 
engaged in writing books. For intense human interest, for vivid description, and for faithful portrayal of the realities 
of war as it is seen by the men of the firing line, there is nothing to compare in all the voluminous literature which the 
war has produced. 


This book is not merely a collection of soldiers’ letters ; it is also, so far as it goes, a very readable history 
of the campaign in Natal down to the Battle of Colenso. Besides a frontispiece by Stanley Wood, representing 
Tommy writing a letter home, using the butt of his rifle as a desk, it also contains ten maps, and plans of 
battlefields in the seat of war in Natal. 


The book is divided into nineteen chapters, which deal with the Battle of Talana Hill, the fight at Elands 
Laagte, the retirement from Dundee, Lombard’s Rop, and Nicholson’s Nek, the raid south of the Tugela, the Siege 
of Ladysmith, and the Battle of Colenso, All these battles are described in this book by the men who actually 
took part in the fighting, and who wrote of what they actually saw and felt. 


In addition to the descriptions of battles and of sieges, there are other chapters which possess an intense 
human interest. In them Tommy Atkins describes his experiences, on board the steamer which conveyed him to 
the Cape, and his impressions of South Africa, when he reached his port of debarkation. The chapters “In Camp 
and on the March,” “ Religion in Camp,” ‘‘The Emotions of the Battlefield,” and ‘‘ Concerning Tommy Atkins,” are 
full of personal touches of enthralling interest. It is not too much to say that this book, with its innumerable 
extracts from soldiers’ letters, gives a far more vivid and realistic account of war as it is experienced by the men 
who make it than any other book that has been published since the war began. 


It was originally intended to have compiled a complete history of the war from the letters of Tommy Atkins, 
Unfortunately, long before the capture of Pretoria the newspapers at home ceased to publish letters from the front, and 
it was found impossible to carry out the original design of the editor. Volume I. remains alone, the first volume and 
the last, a solitary and unique memorial of the war. No collection of the literature of the war is complete without this 
volume, and those who have it can very well dispense with a great number of the other books. 


Owing to the difficulties connected with the press censorship it was difficult, and in the later stages of the war 
impossible, to procure this book in South Africa. Now that peace has been restored, there is no obstacle to sending 
copies to the Cape. It may be purchased at Capetown, and those who have still a friend at the front will find few 
ror interesting Christmas-books to send out to Tommy Atkins than the volume of which he is indeed the 
chief author. 





PEN PICTURES OF THE WAR may be ordered from any bookseller, or direct from the Office of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C. Price 5s, post free to any part of the British Empire. 
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Photograph by Mendelssohn.] [From the Magazine of Commerce. 
MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN. 
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